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Mr. Fillmore Meets the Press 


by Julian Park 


EPRESENTATIVES of all the Buffalo 
R newspapers invited themselves to Mr. 
Millard Fillmore’s capacious and hospit- 
able home on Niagara Square yesterday, 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. 
They had previously delegated one of their 
number to ask our distinguished fellow- 
townsman if he would receive them and, 
if he felt in the mood, would answer ques- 
tions that they might put to him. They 
met in front of the Burt mansion on the 
corner of Court Street and the square, 
opposite the Fillmore house, at three 
o’clock, braving a snowstorm that was 
sweeping from the lake up the broad tree- 
lined expanse of Delaware Avenue. One 
of the group, a lover of Shakespeare, 
looked up at the great elms and murmured 
something about “bare ruined choirs, 
where once the sweet birds sang.” 


Mr. Fillmore was most gracious, though, 
in his modesty, seemingly unable to under- 
stand the purport of the visit from a group 
of strangers, professing ignorance as to the 
reason of their interest in his opinions, 
saying at the outset that he was just arrived 
at the biblical age of three score years and 
ten and was hence prepared to sink into 
oblivion. Whereupon one of the group 
remarked feelingly that no one who had 
held the exalted office of President of the 
United States could ever sink into oblivion, 
and Mr. Fillmore smiled indulgently. 


There is of course no way of guaran- 
teeing that the following questions and 
answers represent the exact wording of the 
interview, but each of the fourteen re- 
porters attests to their general accuracy. 
One of the group began by asking, rather 
brashly, this question: “How did it feel, 
sir, to become the first citizen of Buffalo 

This paper was delivered at the annual 


observances of Fillmore’s birthday at the City 
Hall, February 6, 1956. 


after being the first citizen of the 
republic?” 

Mr. Fillmore evidently did not care for 
the form of the query, saying with some 
asperity: “If that is a facetious remark, 
young man, I do not see the humor of it, 
though I confess that sense of humor is a 
gift of the gods that was not vouchsafed 
to me.” 


The young man replied that he meant 
only respect by expressing the general 
opinion of Mr. Fillmore as the first citizen 
of Buffalo. Mr. Fillmore showed his char- 
acteristic modesty as well as the urbanity 
and dignity which never fail him no matter 
whom he is addressing. Said he: “I am 
grateful for your kind opinion of my 
humble merits but disclaim the title of our 
first citizen, since others are happily in our 
midst, like James O. Putnam, Orsamus H. 
Marshall, E. Carleton Sprague, and my old 
law partner and former Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Nathan K. Hall. They were all as 
competent as I to be chief magistrate. 
God’s finger touched me and I simply did 
my best.” 


Said some one: “Sir, you spent four 
troubled years in Washington. Were there 
not, however, some incidents upon which 
you now look back with pleasure and 
satisfaction?” 


“Yes, indeed; but as a matter of fact 
my pleasantest memories are of the vice- 
presidency. That year of ’49 to ’50 when 
I presided over the Senate, allowed me to 
hear and enjoy some of the greatest ora- 
tors, some of the most highminded men, 
some of the men of the purest patriotism 
—as they understood patriotism — that 
any country can show. Why, there were 
not only Webster, Clay, and Calhoun — 
enough by themselves to distinguish any 
legislative body —but Stephen Douglas, 
Jefferson Davis, Hannibal Hamlin (who 
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later became Lincoln’s first Vice-Presi- 
dent), Lewis Cass, Thomas H. Benton, 
and William H. Seward. Listening to those 
men was an intellectual experience that 
was of great value to me when I had to 
ask for their advice from the White House, 
and to separate the wheat from the chaff; 
I mean to accept some advice and reject 
some. I was ever a man of conciliation and 
compromise but I hope that does not mean 
a weak man. 


“And then the blow fell. Almost over 
night, I, who had never had any higher 
office than member of Congress and comp- 
troller of the state of New York, was given 
the highest office that any people in the 
world can bestow. I had had, as you all 
know, no training for it. But then, no 
Vice-President can be effectively trained 
for the office that may be his. As a matter 
of fact, I had hardly ever even seen 
President Taylor before we were inau- 
gurated.” 


“Sir, we well remember that it was 
about a month after you took office that 
you were confronted with an agonizing 
decision. Have you since regretted it?” 


The handsome old gentleman passed his 
hand through his silken white hair and 
sighed. “Of course you mean the fugitive 
slave law. I could have vetoed it, but it 
would have been merely for the record 
(as I understand you young men express 
it) since only twelve Senators voted against 
it. Please do not think I was ever pro- 
slavery. ...” 


“Of course we believe you, sir, but were 
you not hostile to the abolitionists?” 


“If so, only because I was afraid that 
their fanaticism and lack of realism would 
wreck the nation. The Republican party 
was then, as you will recall, not yet offi- 
cially in existence, but it was on the way, 
and I was always afraid that it would be- 
come a sectional party, confined to the 
north-east, and would oppose the Whig 
policy of conciliation to which I was com- 
mitted. I see now that I looked upon the 
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whole matter from an angle too legalistic 
and not sufficiently human and moral. A 
slave was property under the law. I could 
not change the law. But I should have 
tried. I submit, however, that my signa- 
ture on that law was placed with the full 
knowledge that I was perhaps sounding 
my political death-knell. Any man still in 
the prime of life, aspiring to further poli- 
tical office —as I knew I was—who 
openly and deliberately flaunted the 
aroused public opinion of a large and in- 
creasingly influential group, was doing a 
very risky thing. But all that, being per- 
sonal, is unimportant. What matters is 
my honest belief that I was acting in 
accordance with my oath to obey and 
defend the Constitution of my country. 
My dream was peace — to preserve, with- 
out hatred it may be, certainly without 
war, tranquility throughout all sections of 
the land. I say that not by way of excuse 
(for I still maintain that my action needs 
none) but by way of explanation: that, 
when confronted by this decision only a 
month after I had taken office, I sought 
the advice of such leaders as Clay and 
Webster, they counselled me not to use the 
veto. Do not forget, too, that I was a 
member of that party, the Whigs, many of 
whom wished to amend the Constitution 
by eliminating altogether the provision for 
the veto, or in any case maintaining that 
it should be used only in cases of manifest 
violation of the Constitution. Don’t ask 
me, gentlemen, if I would do the same 
now. Perhaps the crux of the matter is 
that it probably postponed war for ten 
years. Anything that I could have done to 
postpone the worst of all wars, civil war, 
for one year, I would joyfully have done. 
I simply did my duty as I saw it. No man 
should do less; no man can do more.” 


“Sir, we would gladly discuss with you 
the other great event of your presidency 
— your part in the opening up of Japan; 
but we feel that we must soon leave; not, 
however, as fellow-Buffalonians without 
speaking of your activities after you left 
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the Executive Mansion. You did not think 
of resuming the practice of law?” 

“No. That too was rather a difficult 
decision, since to have a share, however 
modest, in the evolution and improvement 
of common law is something that every 
counsellor-at-law worthy of the name must 
crave. How could I best spend my re- 
maining years? I was in full health and 
mental vigor. But there was a tradition, 
especially binding upon men of the law, 
that ex-Presidents should not engage in 
business or resume the practice of law. I 
do not know how it will be in the future, 
but we must have great care for the dignity 
of that high office, perhaps lecture or 
write, but in any case live in as elegant 
leisure as our means command, and wait 
patiently for a state funeral. But I did 
want to be useful, as far as in me lay. 
Buffalo gave me its two most precious gifts 
— opportunity and friends. I wanted to 
repay in whatever way I could. Buffalo 
was, and still more is, on the threshold of 
a new life. Why, I doubt not, gentlemen, 
that when the census of 1870 a few months 
from now will be made public it will dis- 
close a population here of close to 120,000. 
Our situation alone justifies such optim- 
ism. But it is not situation alone that 
makes a city great. It is the character of 
its people. Buffalo by its location is des- 
tined to become one of the great cosmo- 
politan centers of the country. I wish 
that you gentlemen would give me the 
names of the papers you represent — you 
say there are 14 in all?” 


The reporters complied, and Mr. Fill- 
more was much impressed by the variety 
of the political and religious views repre- 
sented. “Out of fourteen papers in Buffalo, 
six are German. Astonishing! And yet not 
so much so, when you stop to realize that 
the bulk of the German immigration to 
this country, for quality if not for quantity, 
came in 1848 as a result of the reactionary 
trend setting in throughout central Europe. 
The Irish came to Buffalo at about the 
same time and will I hope never cease 


coming. Some day economic and social 
conditions in Italy and Poland will operate 
in the same way, and I predict that in the 
lifetime of you young gentlemen Buffalo 
will open its hospitable arms and create 
new standards of living, both cultural and 
material, for many other stocks. We must 
provide spiritual evidence that they have 
come to no mean city; else will they be 
sorry that they have left the home-land 
and taken such a chance. No city is great 
unless it rests the eye, feeds the intellect, 
and leads its people out of the bondage 
of the commonplace. Before going to 
Washington, I had had a part in the 
founding of the University of Buffalo and 
I well remember that in my first com- 
mencement address I had expressed the 
fervent hope that it would soon expand 
and serve all the professional and cultural 
life of the city, not alone the medical. It 
might have been because I was Chancellor 
both before and after the period of the 
Presidency that I was offered an honorary 
degree by Oxford.” 


Several of the reporters interjected re- 
marks such as “But you didn’t accept it?” 
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“How could anyone, let alone an ex- 
President, have refused a degree from 
Oxford?” “I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

Mr. Fillmore smiled and said: “Well, 
T’ll tell you. I wrote to the Chancellor, 
the Earl of Derby, something like this: 
‘I had not the advantage of a classical 
education, and no man should in my 
opinion accept a diploma that he cannot 
read,’ I don’t know whether the noble 
lord’s opinion of me suddenly dropped to 
zero, but it seemed the honest thing to do. 
I might well have reminded the Earl that 
when Harvard conferred a degree on 
Andrew Jackson in 1833, the old home- 
spun hero concluded his speech of accept- 
ance with all the Latin he was conversant 
with — E pluribus unum! Sine qua non! 
Multum in parvo! Quid pro quo! Ne 
plus ultra! I was told the effort was tre- 
mendous. 


“As a matter of fact,’ Mr. Fillmore 
continued, “my only point of resemblance 
with Mr. Lincoln was our lack not only of 
classical education but of any formal edu- 
cation whatever. Perhaps that is why I 
enjoy reading so much now; I didn’t have 
to read those books of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Scott, and Irving over there. So when 
our growing city felt the need of libraries, 
I was delighted that Seth Grosvenor came 
to the rescue, and I became the president 
of that library’s first board of trustees. 
Even before that, I had become a life 
member of the Young Men’s Association, 
which still, in this year of 1870, main- 


tains what will certainly become a great 
free public library. 


“You constrain me to speak too much 
of myself; but, as I have remarked, for 
the last seventeen years I have had much 
leisure, and of course I wanted to use it 
for the cultural improvement of our be- 
loved city. I take pride in my participa- 
tion in the founding of the Historical So- 
ciety, the Society of Natural Sciences, the 
Fine Arts Academy, the General Hos- 
pital, and some others.” 


“Sir, most of these were founded during 
the Civil War, were they not?” 


“Yes, and that may seem odd. But I 
suppose that our surplus energies had to 
have release in other than sanguinary 
thoughts.” 


“As a matter of fact, Mr. Fillmore, are 
you not understating your contribution to 
our cultural life by saying that you merely 
participated in it?” 

“Well, young man, what else could I 
say? These institutions, of some of which 
I am still the head, are in their infancy. 
They are now all housed in one rather 
unattractive building, over there on Main 
Street. They must have homes of their 
own, beautiful homes, where they can 
expand and attract students and visitors 
from all over the country. That is my 
dream; it is for others to realize its full 
fruition.” 

Notebooks were closed and pencils re- 
turned to pockets. The senior rose and 
said feelingly, ““Thank you, Mr. President.” 


“« 


. . . For history, the object to be discovered is not the mere event, but the thought 


expressed in it. To discover that thought is already to understand it. After the historian has 
ascertained the facts, there is no further process of inquiring into their causes. When he knows 


what happened, he already knows why it happened. 


“This does not mean that words like ‘cause’ are necessarily out of place in reference to 
history; it only means that they are used there in a special sense. When a scientist asks ‘Why 
did that piece of litmus paper turn pink?’ he means ‘On what kinds of occasions do pieces 
of litmus paper turn pink?’ When an historian asks ‘Why did Brutus stab Caesar?’ he means 
‘What did Brutus think, which made him decide to stab Caesar?’ The cause of the event, for 
him, means the thought in the mind of the person by whose agency the event came about: 
and this is not something other than the event, it is the inside of the event itself.” 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD, The Idea of History, pp. 214-215. 
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Early Title to Indian Reservations 


in Western New York 
by Gilbert J. Pedersen 


n 1797, one hundred fifty years ago, 
I the Seneca Nation of Indians relin- 
quished all their right of occupation to 
three and one-half million acres of West- 
ern New York and retained for them- 
selves only twelve reservations of which 
the most important were the Buffalo 
Creek, Tonawanda, Cattaraugus, and Al- 
legany Reservations. As a result of that 
relinquishment, the Holland Land Com- 
pany became the outright owner of all of 
the balance of the vast and unsettled area 
from the Genesee River to the Niagara 
River and from Lake Ontario to Penn- 
sylvania. In addition, this company, by 
conveyances from Massachusetts, owned 
the sole right to buy the reserved lands — 
the “reservations’—from the Seneca 
Nation. 


In 1810, by deed’, the Holland Land 
Company conveyed to David A. Ogden 
that right of pre-emption — the exclusive 
right to buy from the Indians — to over 
196,000 acres at 50¢ an acre. This grant 
included those four principal reservations. 


During the following year David A. 
Ogden formed the Ogden Land Company 
by agreement dated February 4, 1811. 
Among its members were four other Og- 
dens: Charles Ludlow, Thomas Ludlow, 
Abraham and Aaron, and also Joshua 
Waddington and Thomas Cooper. 


These co-owners of the right of pre- 
emption agreed that David A. Ogden 
should not only act as agent for the sale 
of the land but for convenience should 
also hold the title in his name. They 
realized they had little to sell at that mo- 
ment, for Ogden still had to extinguish 


1. Deed dated September 12, 1810 and 
recorded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
May 20, 1811 in Liber 1 of Deeds at page 68. 


the Indian claims, a responsibility they 
had also delegated to him. 


Ogden was interrupted by the border 
strife of the War of 1812 and the burning 
of Buffalo in 1813 but he finally was able 
to approach the Indian Chiefs who had 
the power to sell one or more of their 
reservations. By 1819 he had progressed 
to the point of holding a meeting on the 
Buffalo Creek Reservation that was at- 
tended by Morris Miller, a Commissioner 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, and a number of chiefs including 
Capt. Pollard, representing the Christian 
Indians, and Red Jacket, representing the 
Pagan Indians. Nathaniel Gorham repre- 
sented Massachusetts, for that Common- 
wealth on establishing jurisdiction over 
these lands by agreement with New York 
in 1786 had undertaken to supervise any 
purchase of reserved lands. 


But in spite of the white man’s numbers 
and influence Red Jacket was firm in his 
opposition to any sale; the Senecas, Chris- 
tian and Non-Christian alike, stood united 
in their opposition. No purchase, there- 
fore, was effected at that time by the 
Ogden Land Company. 


In 1822 the Indians called another 
meeting in their Council House at the 
instigation of the new trustees of the Og- 
den Land Company. The year before, 
David A. Ogden had conveyed the prop- 
erty and had turned his trust powers over 
to Robert Troup, Thomas Ludlow Ogden 
and Benjamin Woolsey Rogers.? The Og- 
dens and Joshua Waddington were still in 
control but in addition to their interests 
and the interests of the new trustees, the 


2. Deed dated February 8, 1821 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
June 22, 1821 in Liber 6 of Deeds at page 396. 
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names of Peter B. Porter and James Wads- 
worth also appear as co-owners. Like their 
predecessor, the new trustees had been 
directed to purchase and extinguish the 
claims and rights of the Seneca Nation. 
Red Jacket again blocked the attempt. 


Finally in 1826 the Ogden Land Com- 
pany was partially successful. In August 
of that year there was another meeting at 
Buffalo Creek at which Commissioner 
Oliver Forward represented the United 
States and Nathaniel Gorham again repre- 
sented Massachusetts. Present also were 
“Sachems, chiefs, and warriors” of the 
Seneca Nation. For $48,268 the Sene- 
cas sold their title to a number of the 
smaller reservations and also parts of the 
Cattaraugus Creek, the Tonawanda, and 
Buffalo Creek Reservations.* They sur- 
rendered 33,637 acres of the 83,557 acres 
of the Buffalo Creek Reservation; 33,409 
acres of the 46,209 acres of the Tona- 
wanda Reservation and 5,120 acres of 
26,800 acres of the Cattaraugus Reserva- 
tion, a total of about 72,000 acres at the 
rate of 70¢ per acre. 


Within a few months the Seneca Nation 
regretted the sale and charged that they 
had been deluded and defrauded. From 
the Seneca Council House on May 19th, 
1827 to the President of the United States 
went a remonstrance in which the Indians 
stated that “pain is in our hearts in con- 
sequence of the misconduct of some of 
the white people in attempting to get 
from us our lands and our homes.” 


United States Commissioner Oliver 
Forward of Buffalo was charged with not 
having acted fairly. The basis of the 
Seneca complaint was that they had not 
wanted to sell but that Forward had said 
it would be a “very sorry thing” to refuse 
for in that case “you will not get one cent 
for your lands as you will be driven off 
- them by the President of the United 


3. Deed dated August 31, 1826 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
May 9, 1827 in Liber 10 of Deeds at page 138. 


States.” Furthermore, it was alleged that 
bribes were offered by some of the chiefs 
and warriors. A poll had apparently been 
taken of the Senecas and 2,606 were op- 
posed to the sale and only 430 were in 
favor of it. In spite of their remonstrance, 
the Indians were not relieved of their 
agreement. 


The Ogden Land Company surveyed 
the parcel of 72,000 acres thus released 
from the Indian claims and divided it into 
20 shares according to the “quality and 
value” of the land. Then at a meeting of 
the owners of the company the portions 
were allocated by lot and partition deeds 
executed and recorded.* Following the al- 
location, the land of the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation was sold to settlers who 
founded parts of the present Towns of 
Hamburg, Orchard Park, Elma, Marilla, 
Alden and Lancaster. 


In 1829 Robert Troup and Benjamin 
Rogers relinquished their trusteeship and 
Charles G. Troup and Joseph Fellows were 
substituted for them to act with Thomas 
Ludlow Ogden. A deed from the old trus- 
tees to the new trustees was recorded in 
the Erie County Clerk’s Office.© Troup 
died shortly thereafter but the other two 
individually and through agents worked 
faithfully for the interest of their trus- 
teeship. 


In 1838, the Seneca Nation made their 
most heartbreaking sale; if it had been 
completely consummated it would have 
meant their voluntary retirement from this 
area. They sold to Ogden and Fellows as 
surviving trustees of the Ogden Company 
approximately 114,000 acres, comprising 
the Allegany Reservation and the balance 
of the Buffalo Creek, the Cattaraugus and 


4. Deeds dated January 10, 1828 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
May 17, 1828 in Liber 11 of Deeds at pages 
56 and 62. 

5. Deed dated December 19, 1829 and 
recorded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
September 1, 1831 in Liber 16 of Deeds at 
page 282. 
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the Tonawanda Reservations. The agreed 
price was $202,000 of which $100,- 
000 was for the approximately 114,000 
acres of land and $102,000 for the im- 
provements. The moneys for the land 
were to be held and invested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the Seneca 
Nation; the moneys for the improvements 
were to be paid to those Indians who 
owned the homes and barns on the reser- 
vations. This sale, evidenced by a deed 
from “the chiefs and headmen of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians”® was accom- 
panied by a Treaty of the United States 
with the Indians by which the Six Nations 
were granted a portion of the vast western 
Indian territory in what is now the State 
of Kansas. Each Seneca Indian was to 
receive about 32 acres of land in the West 
and to these lands the Indians agreed to 
remove within five years. 


This Treaty had been negotiated at a 
meeting on the Buffalo Creek Reservation 
attended by Ransom H. Gillett as United 
States Commissioner appointed by the 
President, and by Joseph Trowbridge, a 
Superintendent acting on behalf of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Following its signature, the Treaty was 
submitted to the United States Senate 
where it was substantially amended. The 
Senate struck out the provisions guaran- 
teeing to the Indians transportation to the 
West and the erection of schools, churches 
and council houses. Instead, $400,000 
was appropriated for that purpose. The 
amendment further provided that before 
the Treaty was to become effective, it was 
to be submitted to each of the tribes 
“separately assembled in council” and was 
to be subject to their “free and voluntary 
assent” after a fair explanation of its 
terms had been given by a United States 
Commissioner. 


6. Deed dated January 15, 1838 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
August 27, 1845 in Liber 82 of Deeds at 
page l. 
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In August 1838 Gillett returned to the 
Senecas accompanied by General Henry 
A. S. Dearborn, the Massachusetts Super- 
intendent, to secure their assent. The 
“explanation” continued from August 20 
until December 26. Debates and negotia- 
tions seemed to be unending. Most of the 
Seneca Nation was determined not to ac- 
cept the Treaty. Feelings ran high, assaults 
were committed and war whoops were 
raised; arson of the meeting place was 
arrested. Out of it all, however, on the 
day after Christmas 1838 came 41 alleged 
signatures — one more than half of the 
chiefs. How fair were the tactics used 
and how legal the whole procedure are 
still open to question. Whether it was 
bribes or liquor that gained the more 
signatures is still unknown. The Treaty 
was nevertheless ratified by the United 
States Senate on March 25, 1840 and pro- 
claimed by the President on April 4, 1840. 


However, general dissatisfaction con- 
tinued because of the alleged over-reach- 
ing conduct by the Ogden Land Com- 
pany. Charges of fraud and corruption 
were rampant. The Quakers (Society of 
Friends) came forward on behalf of the 
Indians. As a result of the agitation, and 
at the instigation of the Secretary of War, 
the Ogden Land Company agreed to re- 
negotiate and the President appointed 
Ambrose Spencer as Commissioner with 
power to call a meeting at Buffalo Creek 
to effect a settlement. This resulted in 
the compromise Treaty of May 20, 18427 
under which the Ogden Land Company 
returned to the Seneca Nation the Alle- 
gany and Cattaraugus Reservations. 


The Treaty provided with respect to 
those reservations that the “Seneca Na- 
tion shall and may continue in the occu- 
pation and enjoyment of the whole of the 
said two several tracts of land called the 
Cattaraugus Reservation and the Allegany 


7. Treaty recorded in the Erie County 


Clerk’s Office on January 27, 1849 in Liber 
106 of Deeds at page 194. 
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Reservation with the same right and title 
in all things as they had and possessed 
therein immediately before the date of the 
said indenture, saving and reserving to 
said Thomas Ludlow Ogden and Joseph 
Fellows the right of pre-emption and all 
others the right and title of which they 
then had or held in or to the said tracts 
of land.” 


The Treaty of 1842 confirmed the con- 
veyance to the Ogden trustees of the Buf- 
falo Creek and Tonawanda Reservations 
as granted by the Treaty of 1838. It was 
necessary now to appraise and evaluate 
the improvements of the individual In- 
dians on those two reservations for the 
purpose of allocating the moneys allowed 
for improvements. Thomas C. Love and 
Ira Cook were appointed appraisers. No 
difficulty was encountered by them on the 
Buffalo Creek Reservation; however, the 
Senecas on the Tonawanda Reservation 
refused to allow the appraisers to proceed 
and physically ousted them, according to 
Love and Cook’s report.* The arbitrators 
submitted a valuation, however, based on 
what information they could gather with- 
out a personal visitation. 


The Senecas of Buffalo Creek, many of 
them still dissatisfied with their sale, 
started to leave the reservation in 1844 
after they received their individual awards 
for improvements. They sought new 
homes elsewhere, some on the Cattaraugus 


Reservation, some on the Allegany Reser- 


vation and others in the West. 


Even before the Senecas left the Buf- 
falo Creek Reservation, trustees Ogden 
and Fellows commenced the survey of the 
tracts to which the Indian title had been 
released. Some of these tracts were sold 
by the trustees. The balance were par- 
titioned into 20 equal shares and, following 
the method used after the Treaty of 1826, 


8. Report dated March 26, 1844 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
August 28, 1845 in Liber 82 of Deeds at 
page 5. 


one portion was allotted to each of the 
owners and the title conveyed.® 


The Buffalo Creek Reservation was 
then thrown open to public sale and what 
is now South Buffalo, the Town of West 
Seneca and the City of Lackawanna and 
substantial parts of the Town of Elma 
were available for settlement by the whites. 
Some large parcels were sold to specula- 
tors and smaller parcels to individuals. 


One of the more substantial sales made 
in 1843 and consummated in 18441 was 
a sale of 5,000 acres for $50,000 to 
Christian Metz, G. Adolf Weber, I. Fred- 
erick William Noe, C. Gottlieb Ackerman 
and others, members of a religious sect 
known as the “Community of Inspira- 
tion.” Their 5,000 acre tract was known 
as the “German Purchase” and in it 
Ebenezer, Gardenville and Blossom were 
founded by the so-called “Ebenezer Com- 
munity,” which now flourishes in Amana, 
Iowa. 


The Tonawandas, a tribal division of 
the Seneca Nation residing on the Tona- 
wanda Reservation, refused the approxi- 
mately $15,000 established by Love and 
Cook as the value of their individual im- 
provements. They had opposed the sale 
and the Treaties and preferred to continue 
their life on the Reservation. Legal ac- 
tions were brought to oust them but by 
legislation and another Treaty a further 
compromise was reached. A Treaty exe- 
cuted at the meeting house on the Tona- 
wanda Reservation on November 5, 1857, 
negotiated by Charles E. Mix as United 
States Commissioner with the Tonawanda 
band of Seneca Indians was ratified by 
the United States Senate and proclaimed 
by the President on March 31, 1859. That 


9. Ratifying Deeds of Partition dated De- 
cember 29, 1852 and recorded in the Erie 
County Clerk’s Office on July 29, 1853 in Liber 
147 of Deeds at page 279. 

10. Deed dated August 20, 1844 and re- 
corded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
August 22, 1844 in Liber 77 of Deeds at 
page 34. 
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Treaty provided that the Tonawandas 
might purchase the land sold by the Treaty 
of 1838-with moneys furnished by the 
United States and that deeds of convey- 
ance from the Ogden Land Company 
should be taken by the Secretary of In- 
terior, who was to hold those lands in 
trust for the Tonawanda Indians. Most 
of the 12,800 acres purchased by the Og- 
den Land Company were thus repur- 
chased?! and there the Tonawanda Tribe 
remains today. Roughly speaking, the 
Reservation is near Akron on the boun- 
dary between Erie and Genesee Counties. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
title which they bought back was an out- 
right purchase with no strings attached; 
hence there remains in the Ogden Land 
Company no option to purchase from the 
Indians and the Ogden Land Company 
has no title should the Tonawandas cease 
to use the land as probably exists in the 
case of the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Reservations. But more of that later. 


Following the death of Thomas Ludlow 
Ogden, Joseph Fellows carried along as 
sole trustee until 1871, when he resigned. 
He had carried the brunt of the Land 
Company fight to obtain title and money 
through the difficult negotiations of the 
1830’s and 1840’s and then through the 
land sales of later years. George R. Bab- 
cock of Buffalo and Charles E. Appleby 
of New York City were appointed as suc- 
cessor trustees at “a meeting of the asso- 
ciates or proprietors of the Trust property 
convened in the City of New York.”!? 
The main trust asset was the company’s 
rights in the Allegany and Cattaraugus 
Reservations. 


11. Typical Deed dated June 4, 1860 and 
recorded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
June 13, 1860 in Liber 203 of Deeds at page 
455, in which 51.6 acres were repurchased for 
$516.00. 


12. Deed dated September 21, 1871 and 
recorded in the Erie County Clerk’s Office on 
February 2, 1872 in Liber 293 of Deeds at 
page 591. 
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Six years after Babcock’s death in 1876 
an action was started in the Supreme 
Court of New York State in Queens Coun- 
ty in which all of the then 102 owners 
of the twenty fractional shares were joined 
as parties. The judgment, entered on De- 
cember 10, 1883, confirmed Appleby’s 
appointment as trustee and named Wil- 
liam D. Waddington as co-trustee. Death 
interfered in the administration of the 
Trust, for Waddington died in 1886 leav- 
ing Appleby again the sole trustee. The 
1883 accounting on file in the Supreme 
Court is probably the last public record 
of the affairs of the company and its 
owners. 


By the end of the 19th Century the 
Ogden Land Company had sold off all 
its lands and had collected on all its con- 
tracts. One might well ask why the Og- 
den Land Company continued its existence 
and why the owners of these fractional 
shares of the original certificates of in- 
terest in the company continued to vote in 
new trustees to represent them? 


The answer lies in the fact that the 
Ogden Land Company probably still owns 
the right of pre-emption to the Cattarau- 
gus and Allegany Reservations. So long 
as the Seneca Nation remains there and 
refuses to sell, the company can do little 
except elect trustees. But, and it is an 
important “but,” when the Seneca Na- 
tion is no longer, it is the contention of 
the company that it will become the owner 
of the valuable lands comprising those 
two Reservations. They are highly valu- 
able for villages, and even a city — Sala- 
manca — has been built on the Reserva- 
tion land; fertile farms have been devel- 
oped and oil has been struck and is being 
sold. 


The Senecas have never agreed with the 
Ogden Land Company’s contention. It 
was, and probably still is, the Indians’ 
point of view that because of old Treaties, 
because of their long occupation and re- 
fusal to sell, because of their laws of des- 
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cent and distribution and because of their 
development of the Reservation lands they 
have become the owners and the com- 
plete owners, free from any alleged right 
of the land company. 


The dispute at issue for generations 
came to the local courts in the early 
1900’s. In 1902 the Seneca Nation com- 
menced an action against the then trus- 
tee of the Ogden Land Company, Charles 
E. Appleby, and asked that he be barred 
of any claim of the Allegany and Cat- 
taraugus Reservations. 


A trial of the issues in 1904 was held 
before the late Supreme Court Justice 
Daniel J. Kenefick. Proof of all the old 
treaties, agreements, grants and deeds was 
offered by the both sides and after con- 
sideration, Judge Kenefick ruled “the 
plaintiff (the Seneca Nation) has no 
cause of action and the defendant (Ogden 
Land Company) is the owner in fee of 
the premises, subject to the right of occu- 
pancy of the Seneca Nation of Indians, 
which right of occupancy will cease only 
with the dissolution of said Nation or its 
consent to sell to the owners of the right 
of pre-emption and that defendant is 
possessed of the right of pre-emption of 
such right of occupancy.” 


This contest between the white and the 
red man went on into the appellate courts. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court sustained Judge Kenefick but sug- 
gested that even if the Seneca Nation 
“crumbles to pieces and the individual 
Indians occupy the premises, their pos- 
session will have the full force and effect 
of the plaintiff [the Seneca Nation] in its 
tribal capacity.” With this decision both 
the Seneca Nation and the Ogden trus- 
tees disagreed and so the matter came to 
be decided in 1909 by the Court of Ap- 
peals, the highest court of our state.’* 

This court evaded the main questions 
on a technicality and passed neither on 


13. Seneca Nation vs. Appleby, 196 N. Y. 
318, 


the ultimate rights of the Indians nor 
upon the Ogden Land Company claims. 
The principal reason why the court did 
not act was tucked away in this sentence 
of the opinion: 

“The question had much better been 
left till the nation or tribe becomes dis- 
integrated, when the courts of that day 
will, doubtless, be competent to deal with 
it as well as with the whole question of 
what rights, if any, the defendant or his 
successors in interest have in the lands 
comprised in these reservations.” 


The court, however, did make it clear 
that the Indians could remain in posses- 
sion for we find the following language 
in the opinion: 

“It is indisputable . . . that the Indians 
may occupy their land, utilize it as they 
see fit and enjoy its fruits to the fullest 
extent as long as the tribe or nation con- 
tinues to exist. . . . Their right of pos- 
session and enjoyment is, therefore, im- 
mune from attack at least so long as the 
tribe continues to exist. It has existed for 
more than a century; it may possibly exist 
for centuries to come.” 


One of the attorneys who represented 
Charles E. Appleby, the Ogden Land 
Company trustee, was a young New York 
attorney by the name of William Harison, 
a great-grandson of Thomas Ludlow 
Ogden. Mr. Harison advised the author 
that Mr. Appleby had died and no trustee 
had been appointed in his place. As far as 
he recalled, nothing of importance except 
the death of Mr. Appleby has occurred 
since 1909, the year of decision of the 
Court of Appeals; the rights of the In- 
dians had not been bought out by the 
company nor has the fee title of the com- 
pany been sold. 


The twenty original shares of the com- 
pany, as you will recall, were held by 102 
different people in 1882. There are prob- 
ably three to four hundred descendants 
who now own fractional interests in those 
twenty original shares. How much are 
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their fractional interests worth? Will the 
Seneca Nation some day disintegrate and 
the individual Indians die off so that the 
heirs of the original owners of the com- 
pany will own those valuable lands com- 
prising the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Reservations? Or will the Seneca Nation 
be eternal so that the original certificates 
of interest or the fractional interests there- 


in be worthless except from a historical 
standpoint? 


As of today, at any rate, the certificates 
have only speculative value, for those two 
reservations are still held by the once 
forceful and proud Seneca Nation which 
had such a good claim to all of Western 
New York. 


This I Remember-IX: School and Pranks 


by C. S. Illingworth 


Baia a governess, a private kinder- 
garten and a year at Elmwood 
School on Bryant Street, of which I have 
the faintest recollection, I started at Public 
School No. 16. Of the first or second 
grades I remember very little, except Miss 
Shields once slapped my hand with a 
ruler for some infraction of the rules. I 
do remember vividly how she held her 
nether lip between her teeth while she 
struck me. 


When in the fifth grade, age about ten, 
I took a great liking to a little girl in the 
class, named Lucy D—; her dark eyes and 
hair, round cheeks and red lips fascinated 
me, until one day on the way home after 
school, I chased her. We ran pell-mell 
over lawns, around trees and flower beds 
until at last I caught her — then I kissed 
her several times. She did not struggle or 
fight, but she started to cry when I re- 
leased her. 


The next day after lunch the principal, 
Dr. Fullerton, came into the class room 
and told me to go to his office and wait 
for him. I went, not knowing what pun- 
ishment I would receive. 


After a half hour or so Dr. Fullerton 
came and taking me into his private office, 
had me sit on a chair facing him, and 
in a moderate, passionless tone of voice, 
told me that Mrs. D— had called upon 
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him and complained that I had fright- 
ened her daughter. 


He carefully explained that the safety 
and wellbeing of all the pupils was in his 
keeping both going and coming as well 
as at the school, and as I had outraged 
gentlemanly behavior, I should be pun- 
ished. His talk was so logical that when 
he asked me if he was not just, I was 
forced to agree that he was. 


He then asked me to lay face downwards 
across a straight cane-bottomed chair. I 
did so, but by this time I was crying. The 
carpet on the floor had a floral pattern, 
and I could see my tears wetting two 
petals of one of the flowers. He held the 
collar of my coat with one hand while the 
other he smoothed the wrinkles from the 
seat of my pants. 


At no time did I see a ruler, strap or 
switch. He continued to talk quietly and 
calmly, I continued to cry but not sob, 
and the wet spot grew larger, until finally 
he said: “Selkirk, if I do not punish you 
physically at this time will you ever molest 
Lucy or any other little girl on the way 
to school?” 


“Oh, no, sir,” and I meant it. 


I was helped off the chair, and re- 
mained in the office alone until school was 
dismissed. Then Dr. Fullerton shook 
hands with me and expressed the con- 
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viction that no other parents would bring 
him complaints about my conduct (no one 
ever did). Such was my first meeting 
with the man who, I believe had more 
influence in molding my character than 
any other except my parents. Later, when 
I was in the ninth grade he taught the 
class history and arithmetic, and we be- 
came better acquainted. I would visit him 
at his home once or twice a month, as 
did other pupils at various times. Dr. and 
Mrs. Fullerton called at our home before 
I left for St. John’s School. Each vaca- 
tion I visited his home for dinner and the 
evening. These visits continued as I grew 
to manhood and after I married, until his 
death in 1918. 


In school he taught all the pupils re- 
sponsibility, courtesy, respect for the 
rights of others, duty in its broadest mean- 
ing, honor and self reliance; his home was 
open, his counsel available to all who 
wished it. 


The boys at that time wore high shoes, 
buttoned as I recall, ribbed black stock- 
ings above the knee and knee-length pants 
buttoned to a waist or a blouse. A double- 
breasted coat and straw hat or cap were 
standard. In the winter for school or play 
we wore a hip length wool coat called a 
reefer over our suits, but on dress occasions 
we wore an overcoat and stocking cap 
with a tassel. 


The East side of Richmond Avenue was 
mostly vacant. At the northeast corner 
of Summer Street was a brick Presbyterian 
church. During the winter a toboggan 
slide was erected against the north wall, 
the slide continuing across the fields nearly 
to Bryant Street, where the brown stone 
Church of the Disciples stood. It was a 
thrill to go down this slide on my coaster. 


We boys had long ropes on our sleds 
and would hitch these to the runners of 
delivery sleighs and be drawn down the 
street, sometimes as many as four sleds to 
one sleigh. Naturally some drivers would 
chase us off, and an occasional vicious one 


would wait till the sled was fastened, whip 
the boy off his sled and drive off with the 
empty sled dragging behind and the boy 
running, trying to catch up. 

Some noble spirited citizens would al- 
low two sleds to be fastened to his cutter 
and give the boys a fast ride behind a 
spirited horse. Such a ride was an event 
and was eagerly sought after, and sur- 
prisingly enough, frequently given. 

This hitching was strictly taboo on 
Richmond Avenue in the afternoon on 
account of traffic. The center of the 
street was reserved for races from Utica 
Street to the Circle at North Street. 
Northbound traffic moved in a single line 
against the east curb; southbound against 
the west curb. 


In the center gentlemen drivers in their 
specially built speed sleighs raced one 
another with their trotters or fast carriage 
horses, starting at Utica Street and skim- 
ming side by side past Summer Street; 
the slight hill between Summer and North 
Streets slowed the speeding horses so they 
would be under control as they made the 
turn around the grass plot with the cluster 
of gas lights at the circle. These speed 
sleighs were built with light runners of 
standard tread, tapering to a narrow body 
with seat wide enough for one person only. 
There was keen rivalry among the driv- 
ers, and each day witnessed exciting and 
breath-taking brushes. 


The family sleighs would have a bear- 
skin on the seat and over the back, some 
with fur tails attached, and a bear or 
buffalo robe to cover the passengers. On 
the floor were heated soapstones or bricks 
to keep the feet warm. 


Sleighs were open, except that in a few 
cases a brougham body might be mounted 
on runners for formal occasions. A fast 
horse would throw the ice-balls that col- 
lected in their hoofs with tremendous 
force so many sleighs had a silvered screen 
about three inches wide mounted above 
the dash to protect the driver. 
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Most delivery sleighs had the thills 
attached off center so that the horse’s hoofs 
would be in the tracks made by the run- 
ners, making it easier to pull the loaded 
sleigh. 


Delivery drivers were fair game for all 
boys’ snowballs, and we had developed a 
strategy of attack that was nearly in- 
vincible. Three or four boys, well sup- 
plied with snow-balls, would select a vic- 
tim and bombard him with a volley. If 
he were hit and hurt, he would stop the 
horse and take after us with his whip. 
Standing our ground, we would throw at 
the horse, shouting “Get up,” and gener- 
ally the horse would start moving. This 


forced the driver to get back on the sleigh 
and he generally drove off swearing. 
Sometimes it did not work, and at least 
one of the boys might get a cut with a 
whip and his face washed with snow. As 
I look back and think of the many times 
each day delivery men were tormented by 
various groups of boys, I am amazed at 
the forbearance and patience, not to say 
good nature, of these men, who usually 
gave no greater punishment than a face 
washing to their persecutors, and would 
then allow them to fasten their sleds to 
his vehicle for a ride. 


Truly all Christians are not found in 
churches. 


Buffalo’s First “Band of Music” 


by Bruce Swift 


nN her recollections of “Social Life of 

Buffalo in the ’30’s and *40’s,” Martha 
Fitch Poole speaks of the fine band then 
stationed with the troops at Poinsett Bar- 
racks. ‘Many were the opportunities, both 
social and otherwise, given our citizens to 
hear its inspiring music. . . . The waltz 
was just beginning to be very popular in 
this country, and Buffalo was not back- 
ward in copying Paris and Vienna in re- 
spect to it and the beautiful Strauss music 
that seems inseparable from it.” 


But Buffalo did not have to await the 
building of Poinsett Barracks and the ar- 
rival of a band attached to that military 
establishment, in the late thirties, before 
the music of a marching band was heard 
in its streets. Nor was the first band music 
heard in the village the product of one 
of the street-corner aggregations which, in 
later years, were to invade the community, 
the four or five musicians playing wind 
instruments only. A decade before the 
military band came to Poinsett Barracks, 
and decades before the street-corner bands 
appeared, the Village of Buffalo had a 
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band of its own composed of citizen- 
musicians. 

Available for other than purely social 
affairs, the Barracks Band on all occa- 
sions, no doubt, out-played and over- 
shadowed this Village Band that had been 
organized in the fall of 1824, with a time- 
liness coming events would soon reveal. 


In their recollections of the time, men 
noted the place the band came to hold 
in the life of the community and records 
detailed the part it played in the events 
of the day. If Buffalo was not backward 
in copying Paris and Vienna in respect 
to the waltz, neither did it hesitate to 
copy other cities and villages in respect 
to having a “band of music” of its own. 
It did this a decade before the waltz 
became popular here. 

As that fall of 1824 tipped toward win- 
ter, a group of men about town began 
to plan the activities that would help them 
pass the long evenings which were sure to 
come with darkness to this pioneer village 
at the east end of Lake Erie. That fall 
differed from the previous one in its pros- 
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pects for winter, for these men agreed 
among themselves that the village needed 
one thing in particular, needed this more 
than any other things in the long list of 
its pioneer needs: more even than the fire 
company that was not organized until 
December of that year. They agreed that 
their village needed “‘a band of music” 
and, having agreed on this point, they pro- 
ceeded to act. 

In those days, instruments of music for 
a band “cost money.” Little of that lay 
about the village and less of it was not in 
use. What these men had to give, they 
put into a kitty. The sum thus raised to- 
taled an even thirty-six dollars. That was 
only a start, to be sure, but it was not a 
poor showing at that, considering the cir- 
cumstances and the times. Though the 
sum was small, the men were not dis- 


Clarion horn made in 1812. 


couraged. Wisely, they had left the mat- 
ter of uniforms out of their plans, believ- 
ing, no doubt, that when their band should 
need a distinctive form of attire they 
would have uniforms. 


The need for funds with which to buy 
the instruments their band must have, 
prompted these organizers to do what long 
since has become a custom among those 
who seek funds for “a worthy purpose”; 
they passed a Subscription List about town. 
They made no door to door canvass of the 
residents of the community. Rather, they 
sought out those persons to whom they 
had reason to believe their project would 
appeal, and presented their List to them. 
“We the subscribers desirous of establish- 
ing a Band of Music in the Village of 
Buffalo agree to pay the small sum set 
opposite our names, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the amt. already raised to a sum 


sufficient to furnish said band with instru- 
ments and books of music. Said instru- 
ments and books to be the property of the 
Village of Buffalo.” 


Forty persons signed their names to this 
Subscription List and wrote opposite them 
the amounts they proposed to give that 
the band might have these instruments 
and books of music. These sums were 
small, as, indeed, it was expected they 
would be. The largest amount pledged 
was five dollars, and there were four such 
pledges. The smallest pledge was for fifty 
cents. While there was but one pledge for 
this amount, there should have been two. 
With the thirty-six dollars the organizers 
put into the kitty and the amount these 
forty villagers pledged, the fund totaled 
one hundred one dollars and fifty cents. 


When Minell and Hastings, in Utica, 
totaled the cost of the instruments and 
books of music the committee ordered, 
they found this came to one hundred two 
dollars, fifty cents more than had been 
subscribed. There should have been that 
second pledge of fifty cents. The com- 
mittee quickly covered this deficit, no 
doubt rejoicing that it was not larger. 


Soon village records like this began to 
be made: “Reed Buffalo 29th Sept. 1824 
Of the Trustees of the Village of Buffalo 
by the hand of William Ketchum one 
Clarinet (value Seven dollars) which I 
promise to return to them when de- 
manded, or pay the value thereof. Or- 
lando Allen.” 


This William Ketchum who, as a Trus- 
tee of the Village and a custodian of the 
band-instruments and books of music, had 
handed Orlando Allen his clarinet, bor- 
rowed a flute for his own use in the band. 
The receipt therefor set the value of this 
instrument at “a dollar and a half.” George 
Camp and Samuel Pratt, as well as Or- 
lando Allen, played clarinets. Curtis Gre- 
gory, Willis Mills and Franklin Ransom 
signed for bassoons. The Trustees valued 
bassoons at twelve dollars apiece. 
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Thus, in the fall of 1824, looking to- 
ward the long winter evenings for prac- 
tice, a group of Buffalonians organized 
the Village Band, and just in time for it 
to participate in several civic events for 
which the following year was long to be 
remembered. The band grew in member- 
ship, in musical ability and in importance 
as an institutional part of the village life. 
Aging persons, who were villagers in those 
pioneer days, recalled occasions on which 
the Buffalo Village Band participated in 
community events, most of them of a civic 
rather than of a social nature. The rec- 
ords for the year 1825, in particular, are 
sufficiently numerous and distinct to give 
a clear picture of the existence and ac- 
tivity of the Buffalo Village Band at that 
early date. 

Participation began with an event that 
had significance on a national level, and 
was one of the four events for which the 
year 1825 was long remembered here. 
That year General Lafayette, as a guest 
of the Nation, paid a visit to America and 
to. Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier. 
Word of his approach reached Buffalo on 
Tuesday, May 31, and preparations for 
his reception were immediately set afoot. 
Early Friday morning, June 3, a delega- 
tion of prominent villagers — ladies were 
included on this occasion — went aboard 
the steamer Superior en route to Dun- 
kirk where they were to meet the General 
and from whence they were to escort him 
to Buffalo. The Buffalo Village Band went 
along with this delegation and on Satur- 
day morning when the famous visitor and 
his suite boarded the Superior “played 
merrily.” One assumes that, from time to 
time during the trip to Buffalo and the 
hour the steamer lingered in the harbor 
before landing the party, the band played 
as merrily. When the General and his at- 
tendants came ashore at one o'clock, the 
band, the cavalry, the Frontier Guards and 
the committee on arrangements fell into 
line to act as an escort for them from the 
dock to the “elegant pavilion” that had 
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been erected for the occasion on Main 
Street before the Eagle Tavern. 


William Hodge, Jr., recalled clearly the 
events of Friday afternoon, June 17, 1825, 
the day the three Thayer brothers were 
hanged for the murder of John Love out 
in the Boston hills. Just before noon that 
day, the band led the militia and artillery 
contingents to positions before the jail 
and, when all was in readiness, led the 
procession down to the gallows. He re- 
membered that the band “played that 
solemn tune Roslyn Castle on this occa- 
sion.” He remembered, also, that the gal- 
lows had been erected so far “west of 
Niagara Square” that he located it in 
relation to the street that lay west of the 
Square: “about one hundred and fifty feet 
east of Morgan Street.” That was the 


Clarinet used by Sidney Severance, 1825. In 
the museum. 


name Missisauga Street, known to us as 
South Elmwood Avenue, bore in the days 
when Hodge wrote his recollections. And 
Nathaniel Wilgus, who did not name the 
piece the band played on this occasion, 
remembered that it was “a plaintive 
tune.” In those days, and long after, the 
melancholy strains of Roslyn Castle were 
often heard at funerals. The Buffalo Vil- 
lage Band had early included it in its 
repertory of appropriate selections. 


The band took part on happier occa- 
sions for the village than the hanging of 
the Thayers. It appeared in the parade 
that second day of September 1825 when 
Mordecai Manuel Noah dedicated the 
corner-stone of “Ararat, A City of Refuge 
for the Jews,” which he proposed to build 
on Grand Island. Arrived at St. Paul’s 
Church, where the ceremonies were to be 
held, the band played “the Grand March 
from Judas Maccabees” while the parad- 
ers filed into the church. When the cere- 
monies had ended, “batteries fired a na- 
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tional salute and the band played patriotic 
airs.” 

Tuesday, October 25, brought another 
gala day to the village. On that day the 
band took part in a civic event that stood 
in even sharper contrast to the hanging 
of the Thayers. Governor Clinton and 
Lieutenant Governor Tallmadge had come 
to town for this event: the opening of 
“Clinton’s Ditch.” That day the parade 
formed at the Courthouse and moved 
down what is now Main Street to the 
Canal Basin, the band leading the way. 
Arrived at the Basin, the band played 
various selections while the guests boarded 
the waiting Seneca Chief for the trip down 
the Erie Canal, and the boat moved out 
on its historic run to New York. 

And then, on Friday, November 25, 
1825, the band boarded the Seneca 
Chief. It had returned from its descent 
of the Canal to New York, and the band 
had boarded her that it might take part 


in the festivities of that day. On the trip 
to New York, the boat had borne a keg 
of Lake Erie water to be mingled at 
New York with the water of the Atlantic 
Ocean. On her return to Buffalo, she car- 
ried a keg of Atlantic water to be mingled 
here with the water of Lake Erie. The 
band boarded the Seneca Chief that day 
to furnish music for this ceremony of “the 
mingling of the waters.” 


Thus early in its life, the Buffalo com- 
munity had “a band of music” of its own. 
It did not have to wait for music until 
the military band had come to Poinsett 
Barracks or the little German bands be- 
gan to play on the street-corners. If the 
band’s participation in local events 
through the year 1825 represents its civic 
engagements in subsequent years, we may 
conclude that the band enjoyed a full life 
until it was overshadowed by the Army 
Band from Poinsett Barracks, of which 
Mrs. Poole wrote. 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 
Hay on the Sun, by Marvin A. Rapp 


i slanting beams that silvered the dust 
in the air, the sun filtered through the 
thin morning haze that had settled lazily 
on the quiet waterfront. Under the dock- 
boards, the harbor water made sucking 
noises. Atop the wharf with a snub post 
for a pillow and a hat on his face, Fred 
Emmons soaked up the sun and snored 
out his contentment. Most of the snores 
were fullthroated and nose muted, but in- 
termittently what started out as a well- 
rounded snore, would get snarled up in 
his throat pipes and die in a characterless 
gurgle. This abortive snore usually set up 
a mild convulsive shaking which travelled 
quickly through his body and ended up 
in a wheezing cough which almost but not 
quite succeeded in arousing Fred Emmons 
from his sleep. 


Fred Emmons obviously took his Sun- 
days seriously. For this, he made no apolo- 
gies. The Good Book said it was a day 
of rest. Fred meant to rest. He felt he 
deserved one in seven. During the other 
six days he practiced a hard profession 
peculiar to a port like Buffalo. Some from 
Delaware Avenue might smile at his work 
being dignified by the word profession but 
Fred thought it was just that. Officially, 
(if the city directory could be considered 
official) Emmons was listed as a steam- 
boat and hotel agent. He preferred to call 
himself a General Solicitor. Among the 
soap-lack fraternity of the waterfront, 
however, he and his cronies were popu- 
larly known as “runners.” And well might 
they be called that because that is exactly 
what they did. As one waterfront wag 
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put it, the runners put the hustle in the 
harbor bustle. 


Originally, in stage coach days, these 
runners brought passenger and freight 
business to the line of their hire. With 
the construction of the canal and the crea- 
tion of steamboat lines, the stages began 
to die and these agents transferred their 
allegiance to the place where the money 
was. Noisy and loud as the waterfront 
was, high above the usual noises could be 
heard the voices of the runners singing the 
praises of this hotel or that steamboat. 
Living by their wits, competition made 
them sharp tongued, sharp eyed and fleet 
afoot. In their own way, they were artists. 
Today they would be dignified with the 
title advertising executives and would be 
in demand for newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision work. The stories about these run- 
ners were legion. They, themselves, were 
legends. 


The runner extraordinary of Canal 
Street was Fred Emmons. No one ever 
admitted outdoing or outwitting Emmons 
— at least to his face. His boundless energy 
was equalled only by his imagination. For 
example in the early 1830's, the steam- 
boat Peacock burst its boiler a few miles 
from Buffalo. Many drowned and many 
more were scalded. Thousands who heard 
or read about the story hesitated about 
travelling on steamboats. Not long after 
the horrible accident Emmons, plying his 
trade, approached a group of emigrants 
and urged them to book passage aboard 
his nice new steamboat which was about 
to embark for Detroit and intermediate 
points. After Emmons had made his 
pitch, an elderly lady in high dudgeon 
spoke up, “I don’t like steamboats; you 
bust your bilers and scald folks.” “Oh!” 
countered Fred, ““My dear madam, ours 
is a new steamboat, constructed on a new 
principle, not one of those high pressure 
boats like the ‘Peacock’, but a low pres- 
sure engine.” Then looking her straight 
in the eye and measuring each word, Fred 
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said, “We use nothing but cold water. In 
fact, we never let it come to a boil.” Em- 
mons as usual got the business. 


But not all the stories about Emmons 
concerned deals on the dock. One night 
after work, as he made his way home 
through the dark streets that served the 
harbor, a robber stepped from between 
two buildings, leveled a fist at Emmons 
but missed. Fred quickly turned around 
and demanded, “What do you want?” 
The would-be assailant, slightly abashed, 
said, “Your money or your life.” To this 
Emmons replied, ‘See here stranger, I 
haven’t any money, but if you will step 
around with me into ‘Perry’s Coffee Shop’, 
I will give you my note for ninety days.” 
Apparently the robber had a sense of hu- 
mor for no harm came to Fred. 


Perhaps as Emmons snoozed and snored 
on the dock that Sunday morning, he 
dreamt of some of his many experiences. 
At any rate when he awoke, he stretched 
out his arms, emitted a loud yawn, rubbed 
his eyes, pinched the back of his neck and 
slowly surveyed the waterfront. What to 
do? Fred missed the crowds, the noise 
and the general weekday hubbub. He 
liked Sundays but he missed people. Per- 
haps, he thought, something was going 
on up town. The thought interested him 
enough to get him up to his feet and start 
him walking toward the Terrace. 


The canal boat families were sunning 
themselves on top the barges. Some were 
doing a little fishing. All seemed to be 
relaxing. Not much fun here, thought 
Fred. So he crossed the bridge over the 
canal and made his way up Main Street 
toward Church. In front of the Episcopal 
Church was a’ huge sun dial. The dial 
had a special appeal for Fred. Shortly 
after it had been constructed, Fred ap- 
plied for the position of Keeper of the 
Sun Dial. In support of his application 
he submitted to the Board of Aldermen 
a universal petition filled on both sides 
with names. Emmons had clipped out of 
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the pages of the directory and pasted 
them lengthwise on the petition. In his 
petition he promised the people that if 
he were appointed he would construct a 
shed over the dial in order to protect it 
from the sun. 


Fred parked himself next to the dial. 
Since most of Buffalo passed that way on 
Sunday, Emmons thought this would be 
the most likely place for him to receive a 
dinner offer. There were few people on 
the street. Church was not out yet. So 
Fred bided his time. As he slouched 
against the dial with hands in pocket, he 
noticed a farmer with a load of hay mak- 
ing his way down Main Street. To Em- 
mons’ experienced eye, the farmer looked 
like a “green one.” As he drew within 
hailing distance, Fred yelled, “Hello 
there, what you got aboard?” The farmer 
reined in a bit, looked at Fred for a mo- 
ment and said, “Hay.” “Hay?” Fred said 
in mock surprise, “Don’t you know you 
have laid yourself liable to arrest?” 


The farmer’s face blanched in shock 
and disbelief but he finally paneer ft to 
ask how that could be. 


“Well,” said Fred, “when you enter the 


city you are supposed to have your hay 
weighed. But if you will wait just a minute 
I will fix everything for you. If you will 
bring your wagon over here in front of 
the weigher, I’ll check it for you.” 


Fred motioned the farmer to come over 
in front of the sun dial. When the wagon 
was centered in front of the dial, Emmons 
took out a piece of paper and pencil and 
started jotting down a few figures. Every 
so often he looked up at the dial and then 
wrote some more figures on his paper. 
Finally he looked up at the “green one” 
handed him the paper and said “There, I 
guess that will do. Here is your certifi- 
cate and that will cost you 25 cents.” The 
farmer reached quickly into his pocket, 
fished out a quarter and handed it over 
to Fred. 


“Thank you,” said Fred, “that does it 
nicely. Thank you and good day.” 


The farmer gave a giddap and the 
wagon rolled on down Main Street. Well, 
thought Fred as he flipped the coin in his 
hand and watched the wagon disappear 
over the Terrace, “There’s more than one 
way to make hay while the sun shines on 
Sunday.” 


There’s Everything in a Museum 
Cans, Food and Glass, by Charles S. Illingworth 


you remember the pungent aroma 
of hot spices, the fragrant odor of 
cooking fruits or vegetables, the smells 
of canning, wafted from open kitchen win- 
dows, that filled the air and assailed your 
nostrils as you came from school or busi- 
ness? Do you recall the apparent con- 
fusion of the kitchen, pans of fresh fruit 
or vegetables, glass fruit jars, rubber rings 
and jar tops, scales, funnels, utensils, the 
stove covered with steaming kettles of food 
and the women of the household hustling 
and bustling in the throes of canning? 


You were informed that as soon as the 
canning was finished you would get a 
“pick up” meal and: “Please leave the 
kitchen and don’t get in the way.” As 
you patiently waited for order to be re- 
stored you wondered who started this mad 
confusion called canning. 


American bookkeepers began to abbre- 
viate the word “canister” to “can” and a 
new word was born. The word “canning” 
came to mean the sterilizing and sealing 
of food in airtight containers regardless 
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of whether it was done in tin or glass, in 
the home or commercially. 


Napoleon Bonaparte stated that “An 
army travels on its stomach.” Dissatisfied 
with smoking, salting and drying as a 
means of preserving food for his hungering 
soldiers, he offered a reward to any person 
who could find a method to preserve food 
and deliver it fresh and wholesome to his 
army. 

In the early years of the 19th century 
Nicholas Appert, a Frenchman, decided 
that organisms in the air caused food 
spoilage. At that time he was supervising 
the cooking of foods in large kitchens to 
supply army and navy contracts. Appert 
believed that foods heated to the boiling 
point and put into airtight containers 
would not spoil. He planned his experi- 
ments methodically and carefully worked 
them out. He placed fresh meats, fruits 
and vegetables into glass bottles loosely 
corked with stoppers cut by hand from the 
best cork available, and boiled them in a 
water bath for varying periods. The bottles 
were then removed from the water bath, 
the stoppers forced down, sealed with seal- 
ing wax to make them airtight and wired 
securely to keep the seal unbroken. Some 
of Appert’s first bottled foods were found 
to be fresh and wholesome as long as two 
years after processing. The French Govy- 
ernment in 1809 paid him a reward of 
12,000 francs which he used to establish 
a commercial canning industry near Paris. 
The “House of Appert” is still in opera- 
tion and is managed by descendants of the 
founder. 

Fundamentally correct, his method is 
the foundation for modern canning pro- 
cedure. 

America’s first canning plant was 
started in Boston in 1821 by William 
Underwood. He packed fruits and berries 
for pie making in glass bottles imported 
from England. 

In 1825. Thomas Kensett started to can 
fruit and some vegetables in a small plant 
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in New York. He re-invented the Appert 
process without knowing anything of the 
Frenchman’s work and applied for a pa- 
tent. The patent officials thought it was 
a hoax and let it lie for ten years without 
action while Kensett moved his plant to 
Baltimore to pack oysters. 


Home canning did not materialize until 
approximately fifty years after Appert’s in- 
vention. In America not much effort was 
expended in this direction until after the 
Civil War. Glass bottles with cork stop- 
pers sealed with sealing wax, earthenware 
jugs and crocks sealed with paper and 
wax, and tin containers sealed with solder, 
were all used to contain food, but home 
canning had its real beginning with the 
development of the glass fruit jar. 


During the Civil War, soldiers in army 
camps, sailors on the warships, and sick 
and wounded in the hospitals all ate 
canned foods and liked them. The return- 
ing soldiers induced their wives to try can- 
ning and it soon became popular. 


For many years, home canning was done 
by the method which is referred to today 
as the open kettle method. Open kettle 
canning is accomplished by placing the 
prepared food in an open kettle with suffi- 
cient water or syrup to facilitate cooking. 
Gentle stirring is required to prevent 
scorching. After the food has boiled it is 
quickly transferred into jars which, to- 
gether with their closures, have been 
sterilized by boiling and are still hot. The 
jars are filled and the closures applied 
quickly, sealing the hot food air tight. The 
shrinkage of food during the cooling cre- 
ates the necessary vacuum to maintain the 
seal and prevent further enzyme action. 
Modern water-bath and steam-pressure 
equipment designed for home use has all 
but pushed the open kettle method into 
disuse and has brought the Appert method 
back to use again. 


Glass, in substance, is much the same 
today as it was 7,000 years ago. It is a 
compound of sand, lime and soda ash in 
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proper proportion that has been fused by 
intense heat into molten glass to be shaped. 


During the 6th century B.C. the first 
known glass factory existed in Nineveh of 
old Assyria. Stone tablets bearing factory 
records and formulas have been preserved. 
In the 3rd century B.C. glassware was 
made into the shape of bowls, cups and 
goblets by pressing instead of blowing. 
About the same time Egyptian glassmak- 
ers were making vases, tiny tear bottles 
and beads. Glassmaking spread to Greece 
and Rome about 30 B.C. Glass bottles 
were introduced about this time. 


Some centuries after the fall of Rome 
the Republic of Venice attracted numer- 
ous glassmakers who flourished and pros- 
pered. For 400 years Venetian glass was 
the finest in the world, capable of being 
blown to extreme thinness and worked 
into any form. Other European countries 
such as Spain, France, Germany and the 
Low Countries followed Venice, and Eng- 
land made glass (other than window 
glass) as early as 1570. Glassmaking, as 
we know it, really started during this early 
modern period. : 


The blowpipe, a long metal tube with a 
bell shaped end, was invented about 300 
B.C. Blowers dipped the end of the blow- 
pipe into a pot of molten glass, gathered 
up a gob of the glowing glass and formed 
it into a rough shape by rolling it on a 
stone or marble slab. The blower took a 
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few puffs and then lowered the red hot 
glass bubble into a mold to be shaped. 
Until comparatively recent years, all 
bottles and jars, from the smallest flacons 
to giant carboys were made in this manner. 


Glassmaking was the first industry es- 
tablished in colonial America. Eight 
Dutch and Polish glassmakers came to 
North America in 1608, the year after the 
founding of Jamestown, bringing with 
them the glassmaking secrets that had 
been preserved and passed down from one 
generation to the next. Although the 
workers’ names are not recorded, we know 
that in the autumn of 1608 a glass factory 
was in operation in the nearby forest about 
a mile from the settlement, manufacturing 
little glass beads to be used in bartering 
with the Indians for furs, food and tracts 
of virgin timber land. Some of their glass 
products were included in the first cargo 
exported from America in 1609. 


In 1632 a glass plant in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, made bottles to transport rum 
and cider to the West Indies. This plant 
continued until 1670. Glass plants also 
operated in New York and Pennsylvania 
during the latter half of the 17th century. 


In the earliest glass history of America 
the outstanding names known to collec- 
tors of rare and beautiful glassware are as 
follows: 


Casper Wistar, a German, one of the 
great glassmakers of all time, established 
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a glass factory in 1727 in Salem County, 
New Jersey, imported glass workers from 
Belgium and turned out Wistar jugs, 
bottles, bowls and dishes, including mag- 
nificent colored glass. The plant closed in 
1780. 


Perhaps the most beautiful glass blown 
in the early history of America was blown 
by Henry W. Stiegel. He, too, was a Ger- 
man. He brought skilled glass workers 
from Europe and built a factory in Mann- 
heim, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania in 
1764. The beverage bottles, flasks, drink- 
ing glasses and tableware manufactured 
by him are highly prized by museums and 
collectors everywhere. 

The Boston and Sandwich Glass Com- 
pany located its factory near the village 
of Sandwich on Cape Cod, and blew its 
first glass on July 4th, 1825. It produced 
jugs and bowls, later specializing on large 
water pitchers, sugar bowls and cream 
pitchers. In 1827 the company developed 
a new mold into which hot molten glass 
was poured and pressed into shape by a 
plunger. Shortly after the Civil War a 
strike of the glass workers closed the plant 
and the enraged owners went out of busi- 
ness forever. 


In 1818 Deming Jarves formed The 
New England Company on Cape Cod. It 
operated under this name until 1887, when 
the business moved to Toledo, Ohio and 
was renamed The Libby Glass Company. 
It is now operating as the Libby Glass 
Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. 

With the growth of commercial and 
home canning of perishable foods the de- 
mand for glass containers expanded 
rapidly. 

The manufacture of glass jars for home 
canning began around the middle of the 
19th century. Some of the early closures 
were metal caps sealed with wax. Every 
single one of these bottles was made the 
way that glass bottles had been made for 
two thousand years: with blowpipe and 
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mold. At the end of a 12- to 14-hour day, 
the total output of a blower and four 
assistants rarely exceeded eighteen dozen 
bottles. 


In November of 1858 a patent was is- 
sued to John Mason for a wide mouthed 
jar with a glass thread finish so that a 
metal cap could be screwed down on a 
rubber washer to make the hermetic seal. 
These were known as Mason jars, and since 
that time all fruit jars bear the name. 
William Brooke, an employee of the Jersey 
City Glass Works, claimed that he devel- 
oped the molds in 1856 that enabled 


Mason to manufacture the jars with the 
vanishing thread that Mr. Mason wanted. 
This company, the Jersey City Glass 
Works, Mason Manufacturing Company 
and others merged into the Consolidated 
Fruit Jar Company in the 1860’s and 
1870’s. This company still operates under 
that name although its business is metal 
stamping and has nothing to do with fruit 
jars. 


A few seasons’ use of the zinc cap de- 
veloped the fact that a zinc cap would 
collapse under normal atmospheric pres- 
sure, so a liner of opal glass was spun into 
the closure to stiffen it. That was the 
origin of the porcelain-lined cap for the 
Mason jars. A firm named Hartel-Beck- 
worth of Philadelphia introduced a three- 
pronged cast iron closure to hold a glass 
cover on the jar. The real beginning of 
the use of the Mason jar for home can- 
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ning occurred when the New York Sheet 
Metal Screw Company developed proper- 
ly designed molds and produced glass 
and zinc caps that fitted, probably in the 
1860's. 


Henry W. Putnam received a patent in 
April, 1882 on the glass lid held in place 
by a wire bail attached to the jar itself. 
This and the porcelain lined zinc cap have 
been used in nearly every home for 
generations. 


In the year 1878 Edmund B. Ball and 
Frank C. Ball came to Buffalo from Ca- 
nandaigua and engaged in various manu- 
facturing ventures, including the making 
of oil cans with glass liners. The business 
prospered and in 1882 William C., Lucius 
L., and George A. Ball joined their broth- 
ers. After a fire had destroyed their fac- 
tory they rented a loft at 55 Main Street 
and re-established themselves under the 
name Ball Brothers. 


Before the year had passed, they erected 
a factory at Nos. 10 to 32 Porter Avenue, 
erected their first glass furnace and made 
their own glass containers, employing 
three glass blowers with their crews of 
helpers. The patent on the Mason Fruit 
Jar had now expired and they began mak- 
ing the Ball-Mason jar. Within a few 
months, the new product absorbed their 
glassmaking capacity, although they had 
enlarged their plant and employed over 
100 men. 


In 1887 fire again razed the factory and 
the brothers moved their business to Mun- 
cie, Indiana to take advantage of a gas 
and oil boom that had developed in Ohio 
and Indiana. Frank Ball in 1898 invented 
a semi-automatic glass pressing and blow- 
ing machine that, although operated 
largely by hand, more than doubled their 
production. 


George A. Ball, the last of the five 
brothers who founded the firm, died in 
Muncie, October 22, 1955. 

In 1899 Michael J. Owen, an employee 
of the Libby Glass Company, began ex- 


perimenting to develop a machine to re- 
produce all the steps taken by a craftsman 
in making a single glass bottle or jar — 
the gathering of molten glass on the end 
of the blowpipe, the lowering of the “gob” 
of hot glass into a mold, and the blowing 
of air through the pipe to form the fin- 
ished container. With the encouragement 
and financial aid of Edward D. Libby he 
finally perfected his invention in 1903. 
This machine made possible production of 
glass containers in the quantity needed 
to package food, drugs, household pro- 
ducts, beverages and other essentials. 

The Owens machine operates in this 
manner. It is an immense circular ma- 
chine, towering high above the head with 
as many as fifteen arms. The whole ma- 
chine revolves slowly and a blank mold 
which is part of the arm dips into the pot 
and by vacuum sucks up a measured 
amount of molten glass. As the blank 
leaves the spot, a knife cuts off the residue 
of glass. The blank mold then opens and 
a gob of glass known as a parison is sus- 
pended in the neck ring. Another part 
of the arm, called the finishing mold, 
rises to close around the parison. Now 
compressed air blows the slug of glass 
to the extremities of the finish mold: it 
then opens and the finished container, 
still red hot, is released into a chute. From 
the chute the new containers are sent 
along a conveyor belt that carries them 
slowly through a long tunnel-like struc- 
ture called the “annealing lehr,” where 
they move through gradually diminishing 
temperatures until the cold end is reached. 
The annealed container is light, tough, 
and durable. When cool the containers 
are inspected and tested for strength, ca- 
pacity, weight and dimensions. They are 
also checked for strain, thermal shock and 
resistance to pressure. 

The use of Owen’s automatic machine 
made possible the standardization of shapes 
and sizes of glass containers. The Ball 
Brothers Company as well as other com- 
panies devoted their full efforts toward the 
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development of improved machines. 
These new machines produce containers 
at a speed as high as 250 a minute; com- 
pare this with the 216 containers a glass- 
blower and four assistants turned out in 
a twelve-hour day. Within two decades 
metal arms revolving in endless succession 
replaced the arms of glassblowers. Com- 
pressed air replaced lung power. Produc- 
tion was speeded up to a million containers 
a week. 


Closures have kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the container. Improve- 
ments have been constant. Screw caps, 
lug caps, the side-seal type, pry-off and 
dome caps, each with its special advantage, 
are used to seal a multitude of products in 
bottles and jars of all sizes and styles. 


Leading glass manufacturers maintain 
laboratories where tests are conducted 
constantly to improve the quality of the 
molten glass. Many ingredients in addi- 
tion to the basic elements are included to 
give glass transparency, durability, 
strength, make it colorless or add color, 
according to the finished product desired. 


History Along the Frontier 


eo Society has contributed heavily 
to an interesting archeological discov- 
ery and a permanent record of it should 
be made here although by now it has been 
widely circulated. The great mass of In- 
dian stone artifacts that had been set 
away in our storage area has been made 
available for study during the past two 
years to the archeologists of the Niagara 
County Historical Society at Lockport. 
Among them Mr. Richard L. McCarthy 
in particular has devoted much time to 
classifying and cataloging this material and 
in the course of his labors discovered two 
arrowpoints typical of the Folsom culture. 


The Folsom is the oldest identified cul- 
ture on this continent, is believed to have 
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Changes in design are made for easier 
handling or storing. The square milk 
bottle occupies less space in the refrigera- 
tor. Containers for jams, preserves, mus- 
tard, etc., have been designed so attrac- 
tively that they can be used on the table 
and containers with lips for efficient pour- 
ing are at last to be found. Many pur- 
chasers of new glass containers use the 
same bottles again and again. The average 
number of trips for a milk bottle is 30, 
for soft drink 23 and beer 18. 


Today’s annual production of new glass 
containers is in the neighborhood of 18 
billion; this keeps some 90 plants through- 
out the country in full production. Re- 
liably estimated total sales of glass packed 
units in United States in 1954 was 73 
billion. 


On June Ist the Society is opening an 
exhibit on the history of home canning. It 
will feature containers of all types and ages 
that have been used to preserve foods. On 
Sunday, June 3 at 2:45, movies on the 
making of glass containers will be shown. 


emerged 20,000 years ago and is named 
for the site in New Mexico at which it 
was first discovered. The finding of the 
two points, in the Benedict and Hamlin 
collections, establishes the existence of this 
very ancient culture in western New York, 
and constitutes the first evidence of the 
fact as well. Mr. McCarthy’s triumph in 
identifying the points has been confirmed 
by Dr. William Ritchie, the State Archeo- 
logist, and other scholars. 

Mr. McCarthy has recently been ap- 
pointed Honorary Curator of Archeology 
to the Buffalo Historical Society and we 
will in due course present his report on the 
collections and his work with them. Among 
the happy consequences of his collabora- 
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tion with us are two doctoral theses based 
in considerable part on our collections as 
well as new conclusions regarding western 
New York Indian archeology on other 
points besides the Folsom-type culture. 


W: have lost a citizen interesting to 
us in several ways. Wesley Hutchin- 
son died very shortly before the spring 
ceremonials of the Chantesuta Indian 
Dancers, held March 18, after contribut- 
ing heavily to their preparation. By shoul- 
dering the duties of organizing the group’s 
recent activities he made this Society’s 
work in assuming its sponsorship easy and 
rewarding. He had aided outdoor activi- 
ties of other groups as well. We shall miss 
him most, however, because he had car- 
ried on the fine bookbinding traditions of 
the Grabau firm. There is apparently no 
one to succeed him and it may be he will 
prove to be the last of the craft to work 
commercially in Buffalo. It is too bad that 
some of the recognition he earned has 
been saved a little long by some of us, but 
he lived happily in the great traditions 
that were dear to him. 


HE Chautauqua County Historical 

Society is having its extensive collec- 
tion of the Judge Albion Tourgee manu- 
scripts of post-Civil War days cataloged 
and arranged. The work is being done at 
the Johns Hopkins University by a gradu- 
ate student who wishes to use them. Both 
parties stand to gain from the arrange- 
ment. 


We second annual Congress of His- 
torical Societies (and equally for all 
lovers of history) will convene in Norton 
Hall on the University of Buffalo campus 
July 25 at 10 am. Discussion meetings 
will be devoted to archeology, genealogy, 
“canaling,” photographs as historical ma- 
terials, historic sites on the Frontier and 
the significance of immigrant groups; they 
will be led by Mr. Richard McCarthy, Mr. 
Ridgway McNallie, Mr. John S. N. 


Sprague, Mr. Roy Nagle, Mr. Grove 
McClellan and Dr. Selig Adler. They will 
be assisted by a considerable corps of 
scholars in the various fields and the pro- 
gram will be topped off by speeches from 
Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, at the 
luncheon and Dr. J. J. Talman, Librarian 
of the University of Western Ontario, at 
the dinner. 


The Congress is jointly sponsored by 
the University of Buffalo and this Society. 
Information may be obtained at the So- 
ciety’s office, De-9644. 


Fs nae center for historical activities 
will open this month. Mr. Frank 
Slade has announced that the dedication 
of a historic house and museum by the 
West Seneca Historical Society will take 
place at its new Mill Road site on Sunday, 
June 17. The house has stood for a cen- 
tury on Main Street and is being reroofed 
and refinished to start its second century. 
The rapid consolidation of the work of 
the many local societies in the county is 
the best possible demonstration of the 
established public interest in our history. 


O uR new Curator of the Museum and 

Extension Services, Mr. Kenneth R. 
Hopkins, has begun work. As his title indi- 
cates he will have general responsibility 
for the Museum and all its activities, 
which we intend shall be of greater service 
in the county outside of the city than 
heretofore. His preparation for this work 
includes service in Old Sturbridge Village 
as Curator of Exhibits and Art Director 
and in the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. He has studied in the Pratt 
Institute, the Parsons School of Design, 
New York University (B.Sc.) and the 
University of Wisconsin (M.S.). 

We will soon be bolstered further by 
the addition of Miss Martha Parker to 
the staff as Chief of School Services. Miss 
Parker holds the bachelor’s degree of Cor- 
nell University and has been teaching in 
the Kenmore schools while working for 
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her doctorate in the University of Buffalo. 
Her professional interests have been cen- 
tered in the preparation of science teach- 
ers, but her background has been so firm 
and extensive in New York history that 
there will be no problems of transition for 
her. All veterans in this field will by now 
have guessed that that background is mem- 
bership in the Seneca family of Parker; 
her father was indeed the late Dr. Arthur 
Caswell Parker, with whom the daughter 
has attended meetings and seminars that 
have trained her in the field to which we 
are glad to extend a welcome. 


Members Added in 1955 


PATRON 
Cc. GC. RUMSEY 
NELSON S. TAYLOR (deceased) 


LIFE 
MRS. ROGER K. ADAMS 
ROY NAGLE 
CHARLES P, PENNEY 
FREDERICK S. PIERCE 


SUSTAINING 
FREDERICK ATWILL 
MONROE G. BINGEMAN 


BUFFALO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BUTLER LIBRARY 


c. C. FURNAS 

MICHAEL J. MONTESANO 
OLAF WILLIAM SHELGREN 
MRS. BRUCE SWIFT 

YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


ANNUAL 
CARL D. ABBEY 
SELIG ADLER 
EARL C. BELL 
ROBERT A. BURGOYNE 
FRANK W. COPLEY 
GASTON DIBELLO 
RICHARD G. DURNIN 
MRS. JOHN S. EDWARDS 
W. ALLAN GARDNER 
RICHARD H. HEINDEL 
WALTER A. KENDALL 
STANLEY J. MALINOWSKI 
CHARLES A. MESSNER 
GEORGE E. MILLER 
ROYAL A. PAXTON 
FRANK T. PECORA 
ROBERT PFEIFFER 
LASZLO SZABO 
JACOB TICK 
MISS JESSIE M. TURNBULL 


ASSOCIATE 
JOSEPH A. LESKOVITCH 
M. A. WILLARD 


Books You May Want to See 


Accent on Progress 1925-1955: The Story 
of National Gypsum Company. Buffalo, 
1955. Pp. 60. 


As any well ordered essay on progress 
should, this inspiring story of National 
Gypsum Company opens at a point from 
which that progress has been achieved. 
Notice is taken of the legendary discovery 
of the properties of gypsum by an ancient 
Chinese shepherd, together with its very 
effective use in sealing against decay for 
five thousand years the solar boats of 
Cheops. To these ancient evidences of the 
usefulness of gypsum deposits might have 
been added many more recent ones, such 
as that on La Butte Montmartre in what is 
now Paris, near which its patron Saint 
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suffered martyrdom. Although there is no 
evidence that it was drawn on in connec- 
tion with the decapitation of St. Denis, 
from its quarries came much of the build- 
ing material used in the early city. 


Now the story of how similar deposits 
have been turned to the uses of modern 
man is a story by itself, replete with the 
romance that is the very essence of the 
industrial development of our time. How- 
ever, the part of National Gypsum Com- 
pany in that development, in the brief 
thirty years of its history, seems somehow 
to outdo in romance its background. That 
single plant with which the start was made 
in 1926 became twenty plants at the be- 
ginning of 1951. And those twenty plants 
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doubled during the next five years with 
a similar increase in dollar sales. This 
amazing growth, through good years and 
bad, does not come automatically from 
the statistics of increased population. It 
reflects in addition high intelligence, 
strength of conviction, faith and courage 
on the part of Mr. Baker and associates 
who directed its destinies. 


There comes in the lives of corpora- 
tion, as in those of individuals, the day 
when a choice must be made between a 
security already provided or the taking of 
risks aimed at achieving a higher goal. 
Some settle for the one, some for the 
other. In Accent on Progress, one thing 
that stands out is that on each such day 
of decision, whether fair or cloudy weather 
prevailed at the time, there was a re- 
markable assessment of the long-range 
prospect, faith in its findings, and appro- 
priate action fully borne out by the event. 
But for this, the annals of National Gyp- 
sum Company, here attractively presented 
in form and content, would have packed a 
_ less romantic punch. 


Buffalo Frank W. Copley. 


Pioneer Inns and Taverns. Vol. II. By 
Edwin C. Guillet. Ontario Publishing 
Company, Toronto, 1956. Pp. xvi, 336. 


Edwin C. Guillet is a Canadian writer 
who happily combines an obvious love of 
history with the untiring patience needed 
for research. In addition he writes with 
clarity, enthusiasm and the assurance of 
one who knows his subject well. 


This volume, the second of a proposed 
set of four that will cover the pioneer 
inns and taverns of Eastern Canada and 
some of the adjacent areas of the United 
States, deals with early hostelries of Que- 
bec, the Ottawa Valley and the New York- 
to-Buffalo travel route by way of the Erie 
Canal. 


The book is based entirely on the writ- 
ten accounts of those who actually visited 


the inns being described. The author ad- 
vances the opinion that these works repre- 
sent the first attempt to describe the 
pioneer inns using only contemporary 
sources. This reviewer has no way of af- 
firming this belief, but can offer the obser- 
vation that here is a book that offers a 
veritable gold mine of information about 
travel in those rugged pioneer days. Oddly 
enough, the author gathered most of his 
material in England, where most of the 
travel books on Canada and the United 
States were printed and circulated. 


It is perhaps a gross injustice to the 
author to pass over the first half of the 
book which deals with the Canadian inns, 
but natural interest dictates that this re- 
view deal largely with the portion of the 
book that tells of New York State. The 
author writes most interestingly of the 
early hotels of New York City, then moves 
us up the Hudson to Albany and then 
west along the Erie Canal to Buffalo. 


In many towns along the Canal, the 
traveler could find only the rudest of ac- 
commodations. When one contemplates 
the plush hotels and the equally plush 
motels of today, he finds it difficult to 
comprehend the indignities the traveler 
of that era had to face. Usually there were 
no bath facilities. The sleeping rooms were 
drafty and unheated and crowded with 
as many beds as space permitted. In many 
a New York State inn it was customary 
to jam as many customers into a bed as 
it would hold. One traveler wrote that 
no one seemed to care what part of the 
bed he slept in— except one man who 
protested against being placed next to the 
wall since he was in the habit of chewing 
tobacco in his sleep. 


In the larger cities, of course, there 
were many fine establishments, even in 
the early 19th century. The weary trav- 
eler could always find adequate lodging in 
places like Albany, Rochester and Buffalo. 
By the 1840s, Saratoga Springs boasted 
two large and elaborate hotels. 
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Somewhat of a disappointment to this 
reviewer was the relatively little space 
given to hotels of early Buffalo. Mention 
is made of the Eagle Tavern, the Mansion 
House and its predecessors Crow’s and 
Landon’s, the American Hotel, Huff’s 
Hotel, Hodge’s Tavern, the Crow Inn 
and others; however, there is little that 
has not been previously covered in his- 
tories of this area. 

Special mention should be made of the 
illustrations, which are superb. There are 
256 of them — some in color. Practically 
all of the early Buffalo hotels are in- 
cluded. The end papers by Jerrine Wells 
Kinton are most attractive. 


Mr. Guillet says in the preface that 
each of the four volumes in the set is to 
cost him $5,000. He states frankly that 
he does not expect any such return from 
sales. Obviously, this is a labor of love, 
one which will pay rich dividends not to 
the author, but to the scholars who will 
be able to refer to his rich source material 
in the years to come. 

JosepH M. OverFIELD 
Buffalo 


The Issue’s Authors 


An unusual deed seen in a title search 
sent GILBERT J. PEDERSEN on a hunt to 
clarify the early land history of western 
New York. Most deeds begin with the 
Holland Land Company but the Indian 
Reservations made an exception and the 
curiosities around their titles made a chal- 
lenging search and an interesting article. 
Mr. Pedersen, a partner of the law firm 
of Smith, Kendall and Pedersen, is a na- 
tive of Buffalo and holds the B.A. of the 
University of Rochester and the LL.B. of 
the University of Buffalo. 


Another facet of DR. MARVIN RAPP’S 
interest in our port emerges in his folk- 
lore article that may surprise those who 
have been aware of his intense concen- 
tration on this area’s economic problems. 
It may not be necessary to introduce our 
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Port Authority Consultant, but for the 
record Dr. Rapp is a native of Buffalo, a 
distinguished graduate of Colgate Univer- 
sity and the holder of the Ph.D. from 
Duke University. He wrote war-time his- 
tory for the Air Corps and has been hon- 
ored for his work on the port by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, selected as 
Frontiersman in 1949 and selected as an 
outstanding citizen by the Buffalo Evening 
News in 1953. 


GILMER BINDER 
BIND YOUR FILE 


of 
Niagara Frontier 
Blue Fabrikoid — Issues 
Easily Snapped Into Place — 


Gold Stamping on Spine 
“NIAGARA FRONTIER” 


One binder will hold 
12 issues. $3.00 at 
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DELAWARE PARK, BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


CALL DE-9644 ; FREE DELIVERY 


Fluted points of Folsom type recently 
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e A FRONTIER SURVES: AR TUCLE 3 


The Jews of Buffalo 
by Milton Plesur 


QUATTERS and traders had settled near 
S Buffalo Creek as early as 1784, five 
years before George Washington took the 
oath of office as our first president. The 
beginning of Buffalo as a village, however, 
dates from the famous survey conducted 
by the Holland Land Company in 1802. 
By 1825, the Erie Canal united Buffalo 
with the Atlantic Ocean and the coming 
of the railroads in the 1830's and the grain 
elevator the next decade guaranteed swift 
development and sure prosperity for the 
city. 

The rich lore of Buffalo’s Jewish com- 
munity can be traced as far back as the 
War of 1812. The first Jewish name to 
be recorded in the Western New York 
area was that of Captain Mordecai Myers 
of the Thirteenth Pennsylvania Infantry 
who was in charge of the Williamsville 
cantonment during the fighting. In one 
of his despatches he referred to the work 
of his troops in Buffalo and Black Rock. 

The year 1825 was an “electric” one 
in the history of the thriving village of 
twenty-four hundred: General Lafayette 
passed through Buffalo on his triumphal 
return to the United States, the Erie 
Canal was completed and opened to com- 
merce, justice was meted out to the notor- 
ious three Thayer Brothers who were con- 
victed of murder, and Mordecai Manual 
Noah conceived his plan and _ initiated 
action to establish a homeland for Jews 
on Grand Island in the Niagara River. 

Noah, a former United States diplomat, 
writer, journalist, playwright and lawyer, 
reasoned that Grand Island would make 
a favorable site for a Jewish home because 
of its admirable location in the Niagara 
opposite the western terminus of the Erie 


Canal. To carry out his plan, Noah per- 
suaded a Christian friend, Samuel Leggett 
of New York, to purchase 2,555 acres at 
the head of Grand Island opposite ‘Tona- 
wanda where the Erie Canal flowed into 
the Niagara River. He envisioned an in- 
dustrial and commercial center to rival 
both Buffalo and Black Rock. 

Late in August, 1825, Noah and his 
friend, A. B. Seixas of New York, came 
to Buffalo for the dedicatory ceremonies 
of the City of Ararat, as it was to be called. 
A cornerstone was imported from Cleve- 
land and engraved here. The inscription 
read: 

ARARAT 
A City of Refuge for the Jews 

Founded by Mordecai Manual Noah 

in the month Tizri, Sept. 1825, in the 

50th year of American independence. 


In the days before the Government con- 
structed bridges and with boats hard to 
come by, Noah found it impossible to 
reach Grand Island. Thus the ceremony 
was held on September 15, 1825 at the 
Episcopal Church of St. Paul in Shelton 
Square. In the Church the procession con- 
sisted of local governmental officers, uni- 
formed Masons, citizens, and of course the 
august and sober Noah, clad in black and 
crimson robes. 

The idea of a Zion for the Jewish people 
on the shores of the Niagara aroused much 
comment. Noah’s plan was for the most 
part not well received by Jews. He was 
denounced by many as a false messiah 
and traitor to the ideal of a Palestinian 
homeland although he himself later af- 
firmed his loyalty to a Palestine Zion. 
Others felt that Jewish loyalty to a home- 
land-Palestine or Grand Island—was an 
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indication of disloyalty to the governments 
under which Jews already lived. The 
Buffalo newspapers, it was interesting to 
note, were much more favorable to Noah 
than the Jews themselves. 

The cornerstone of the “City of Ararat” 
currently reposes in the Buffalo Historical 
Society Museum on Elmwood Avenue, 
mute testimony to this unfulfilled dream 
by the “first American Zionist.” 


Il 


After 1825 came great growth in Buf- 
falo. By 1840 there were over 18,000 resi- 
dents. Railroads had already united 
Buffalo with Black Rock and Niagara 
Falls and Buffalo lay athwart the great 
tide of westward travel. By 1850, her 
population reached 42,261 and when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon and the Civil War 
split North and South it had swelled to 
60,000. 

As part of this great influx, the first 
permanent Jewish settlers came to Buffalo, 
for neither Myers nor Noah had ever re- 
sided here. The original Buffalo Jewish 
settler was L. H. Flersheim, who came in 
1835 from Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, to teach German in the public 
schools. Flersheim was followed by Barnet 
Lichtenstein who opened a cap and hat 
factory at Washington and Seneca Streets. 
The third Jewish pioneer was Elias Bern- 
heimer, operator of a fancy goods store on 
Main Street. The retail trade center of 
early Buffalo was located on Lower Main 
Street and most establishments were 
“general stores” — selling groceries, drugs, 
clothes, crockery, glassware, and hardware. 
The first retail clothing store in the city 
was opened on The Terrace in the 1840's 
by Michael M. Noah, thought to be a 
nephew of Mordecai M. Noah, and Mark 
Moritz shortly opened his clothing and 
general store too. The clothing field was 
really the “infant of American industry.” 
A large sum of money was not needed, 
everybody in the family could easily be 
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pressed into service and facilities if neces- 
sary could be established in one’s home. 
Thus Jews were very early entering into 
this phase of the economic life of Buffalo. 


The first formal Jewish services that we 
have record of occurred in 1847 when 
Congregation Beth El was founded by 
Polish and German Jews. These services 
were Passover rites held in the Hoyt Build- 
ing located at Main and Eagle Streets. 
Among founders of the Congregation were 
Michael W. Noah and Mark Moritz. In 
1850, Beth El occupied its first building 
on Pearl and Niagara Streets. In 1874 it 
moved to Elm Street and in 1910, to 
Richmond Avenue, its present site. 


In a day and age when there was no 
such thing as social service or organized 
government aid to the needy the German- 
Jewish element established the Jacobsohn 
Society in October, 1847. This group, 
based on the traditional Jewish concept of 
community self-help (the Kehillah idea), 
was founded to aid the sick, poor, or- 
phaned and widowed and to mediate dis- 
putes within the Jewish community. The 
Society also located the first Jewish ceme- 
tery in Buffalo on Batavia Street (the 
present vicinity of Broadway and Fill- 
more); this served the community until 
1861. The Jacobsohn Society was a real 
attempt to strengthen an infant settlement 
in a large and alien world but it lasted 
only five years. It may nevertheless have 
been the inspiration for a multitude of 
similar organizations that were to appear 
at a later date. 


Differences in background and tradition 
were bound to create dissension and bick- 
ering between the Polish and German 
elements in Beth E]. In 1850 the German 
group seceded to form Congregation Beth 
Zion, one of a number of splinter groups 
torn from the original congregation. Their 
first services were held in a private home 
on Oak Street. 


Reform Judaism, that branch of the 
Jewish faith based upon the belief that 
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Judaism to survive must be progressive 
and up-to-date, received its start in Ger- 
many early in the nineteenth century. 
Since it began in Germany its chief ad- 
yocates in the United States were naturally 
German Jews. It was to be here in Ameri- 
ca under the leadership of men like Rabbi 
Dr. Isaac Mayer Wise of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
that Reform made its greatest progress. 
Some part of their program included: the 
use of more English and music and choirs 
in services, allowing men and women to 
sit together in prayer and the uncovering 
of the head during services. Wise once 
said that if the synagogue were American- 
ized (or modernized) a thousand years of 
prejudice would be removed. 


Modern services were already being held 
in New York City before 1860 and when 
the Panic of 1857 and the Civil War 
drove some Jews westward to Buffalo, 
they were ready to introduce Reform here. 
Reformed services in Buffalo began in 
1863 when a message from Dr. Wise was 
read at New Year’s services held in Krem- 
lin Hall. Probably Reform actually grew 
out of the Hebrew Union Benevolent So- 
ciety, organized in 1863. A Ladies’ auxili- 
ary demanded the removal of the curtain 
in the synagogue separating men and 
women, one of the major parts of the 
Reform idea. 


In 1864 various Reform elements in the 
city united as Congregation Beth Zion 
(not to be confused with the Beth Zion 
that broke from Beth El in 1850). Within 
a year its Temple occupied the former 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Niagara 
Square. Dr. Wise spoke at the dedication 
on May 25, 1865. Since 1889 Beth Zion 
has occupied a site on Delaware Avenue 
near North Street. Nevertheless, the prin- 
ciples of Reform Judaism came slowly to 
Buffalo. It took fourteen years after the 
founding of Beth Zion before the men 
doffed their hats at services, another 
characteristic of Reform behavior. For 
over ninety years Reform in Buffalo cen- 


tered in the activities of Temple Beth 
Zion. It was only in 1955 that the area’s 
second Reformed temple was to appear. 


Ill 


In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, new Americans came as on a flood 
tide. By 1880 there was already the nu- 
cleus of an organized, established Jewish 
community. The great majority of Buf- 
falo’s 20,000 Jews today are descendants 
from those who came between 1880, at the 
beginning of Russia’s persecution of Jews, 
and 1924, the year the Johnson Act sharp- 
ly restricted immigration to this country. 


Until 1880 the Jewish community was 
relatively unified. The great influx of East 
European Jews aroused bitter feelings be- 
tween the older German group and the 
newcomers. Here was a body different in 
language and tradition, in constant need 
of help, and by their very presence casting 
reflections on the “Americanism” of the 
“pioneers.” For this reason the flock that 
came in the 1880’s and 1890’s were not 
regarded as romantic victims of religious 
persecution but as poor and ignorant peo- 
ple too conspicuous in dress and beards, 
fated to be slum dwellers and sweatshop 
workers. These immigrants became 
peddlers of both new and secondhand 
goods, tailors, junkmen and operators of 
simple stores where the whole family 
could remain together. 


The first Jewish residential section was 
lower Main Street. Beth El and Beth 
Zion were both located there. The ghetto 
(a section of a city in Europe where Jews 
were forced to live but in America merely 
a term used to describe the predominantly 
Jewish area) was a fortress of security. It 
prevented loneliness by uniting in a strong 
bond those of the same religion. The Jew 
could satisfy all his needs in his own 
neighborhood: he had easy access to gro- 
ceries, clothing stores, butcher shops, 
bakeries, restaurants, synagogues, libraries, 
and theatres. He could live and die in one 


area without ever having to venture into | 
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another section of the city. Despite all its 
disadvantages, the “ghetto” was quite 
tolerable. 

With the coming of the East European 
Jew, this primary focus expanded to in- 
clude the so-called “East Side’”—the area 
from Mortimer Street to Jefferson Avenue 
in the vicinity of William Street. This 
became a congested and unattractive slum 
area, justifying the unpleasant connota- 
tions of the term “ghetto.” By 1911 
seventy-five percent of Buffalo’s Jewry re- 
sided in the East Side. 

In the East Side were located the first 
community houses (see below), a Jewish 
library and synagogues galore. All of the 
congregations, like the original Beth El, 
were traditional, attempting to maintain 
Jewish tradition exactly as it was in the 
days of Moses. At the turn of the century 
a middle group arose, a “half-way house” 
that attempted to effect a compromise 
between Orthodoxy and Reform. This 
group was called Conservative Judaism 
and Beth El was in truth Conservative be- 
fore the movement actually appeared. 
Many of these East Side synagogues died 
young, but some remained permanent fix- 
tures in the ghetto until our own day: 
Beth Jacob (1889, Walnut Street), Anshe 
Lubavitz (1890, Pratt Street), Ahavath 
Sholem (1892, Jefferson Avenue), Brith 
Sholem (1894, Pine Street), Brith Israel 
(1897, Hickory Street) and Ahavas Achim 
(1867, Fillmore Avenue). It should be 
noted, too, that several congregations are 
now located in the northern section of 
the city. 


IV 


The very number of these synagogues 
indicates their inability to bring unity into 
the ghetto. By 1900 it was clear that 
lodges and charities captured more interest 
among Jews. Fraternal organizations have 
become part of the fabric of American 
life. Living amidst a “nation of joiners,” 
American Jews formed countless lodges, 
clubs, and associations. The ease in trans- 
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portation and communication allowed 
people to move about more readily and 
more leisure time caused organizations to 
flourish. Such groups united all ages, 
classes, and religious sections of Judaism. 


One of the first of communal organiza- 
tions was the Chevra Kadisha, an or- 
ganization to bury the dead. Such so- 
cieties appeared early in the life of a 
Jewish community and in Buffalo it still 
functions, “sitting” with the dead prior 
to burial. 


The oldest existing Jewish fraternal or- 
ganizations in America is B’nai B’rith, be- 
gun in 1843. Montefiore Lodge of B’nai 
Brith in Buffalo dates from 1866. This 
society, a social and fraternal group, also 
provides aid to members in need. B’nai 
B’rith was only the first of many similar 
organizations. The Independent Order of 
Free Sons of Israel began functioning in 
1849 and probably was founded by men 
who had seceded from B’nai B'rith. By 
1900 there were two lodges in the city. 
The Order of Brith Abraham, established 
first in 1849 and reinstituted in 1887, made 
rapid growth among the newer immigrants. 
Its program was to provide aid for the 
East European newcomers, sick benefits 
and cemetery burial rights. A Ladies’ He- 
brew Association (1882) provided the 
usual help for its membership. 


Practically every part of Jewish life 
boasted its own organization. Young Judea 
and Hadassah are two of many Zionist 
organizations, both having active Buffalo 
branches. There are local outlets for na- 
tional Jewish medical and dental frater- 
nities. A Jewish Liberal Arts Club and 
Choral Society appeal to a group con- 
cerned with literature, art, and music. 
Jewish students at the University of Buf- 
falo and the State University College for 
Teachers in this city have access to Hillel, 
an affiliate of the National Hillel Founda- 
tion, sponsored and supported by B’nai 
Brith. Even the newer immigrants, vic- 
tims of Hitler’s terror, organized their own 
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“Haven Club,” devoted to aid, Americani- 
zation, and assimilation. A partial list of 
other Jewish and predominently Jewish or- 
ganizations in Buffalo includes: Barbara 
Frietchie Chapter of the Order of the 
Eastern Star, Beta Sigma Rho, Kappa Nu, 
and Sigma Alpha Mu fraternities (all at 
the University of Buffalo), eight B’nai 
Brith Chapters, the Buffalo Hebrew So- 
cial Club, Brandeis University Women’s 
Committee, Court Disraeli, Order of the 
Foresters, Hebrew Benevolent Loan Asso- 
ciation, Jewish National Workers, Jewish 
War Veterans, local Mizrachi (Orthodox 
Zionist) clubs, Oddfellow lodges, Pioneer 
Women’s groups (Zionist), New Ameri- 
cans Club, Rho Pi Phi druggists’ fraterni- 
ty, Sigma Delta Tau sorority, the West- 
wood Country Club, and the Zionist Or- 
ganization of Buffalo. 


Thus, as in most cities and within most 
religious groups, the Jews of Buffalo pre- 
sent an uninterrupted history of associa- 
tions. Many clubs died but others per- 
sisted. Oftentimes there has been dupli- 
cation of effort but in a very real way 
they serve a need—social, religious, hu- 
manitarian. 


Vv 


Like every community, Buffalo Jewry 
developed its own humanitarian-charitable 
agencies. Buffalo abounded in examples 
of self-help from the time of the ephe- 
meral Jacobsohn Society. In 1858 the 
Buffalo Hebrew Young Men’s Association 
provided aid to Jews passing through the 
city. It also offered young men an oppor- 
tunity to “improve their minds” through 
a program of literary and cultural acti- 
vities. A few years later, Buffalo Jews 
could boast of a Board of Charities and, 
together with Rochester Jewry, a home for 
orphans. In 1882 another Jewish Young 
Men’s Association was incorporated. It 
lasted but a short time only to be revived 
periodically. Some degree of permanence 
came only in the 1930’s. Late in the 
nineteenth century the Machnosis Orchim 


(Sheltering House) was founded to fur- 
nish a night’s lodging and food for those 
in need. 


In 1891 social and humanitarian acti- 
vities were formally organized for the 
Jewish community when the women of 
Beth Zion, on the call of Rabbi Israel 
Aaron, formed the Sisterhood of Zion. In 
the Zion House, established on the East 
Side, the Sisterhood sponsored a program 
including aid for the Russian Jews newly 
arrived in Buffalo, Americanization acti- 
vities, a boys club, piano classes and sew- 
ing groups. The Zion House, known popu- 
larly as The Jewish Community Building, 
eventually moved to 406 Jefferson Avenue. 
It was to be the nucleus for the “Federated 
Jewish Charities of Buffalo.” This organi- 
zation, established in 1903, incorporated 
the work of the Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Benevolent Societies, the Ladies’ 
Sewing and Aid Society, and the Sister- 
hood of Zion. From 1916 to 1947 it was 
called the “Jewish Federation for Social 
Service” and since 1948 the “United Jew- 
ish Federation.” Some of its activities em- 
brace sponsorship of a children’s camp 
(Lakeland at Angola), the “Y” (today 
the Jewish Center of Buffalo, housed in 
an impressive building on Delaware 
Avenue), the Mothers’ Club (which 
until recently cared for children of work- 
ing or needy parents), the Hebrew Bene- 
volent Loan Association, the sheltering 
house, the Rosa Coplon Jewish Old Folks 
Home (founded in 1910 as “The Daugh- 
ters of Israel Jewish Old Folks Home” 
and today located on North Street at The 
Circle) and the Buffalo Hebrew School 
(the old Talmud Torah school). 


It is noteworthy that Buffalo’s Charity 
Organization Society, founded in 1877, 
was unique in its day for its professional 
staff and thoroughgoing system of aid. 
Not only were Jews among its founders 
(the first paid executive was a Jew), but 
its ideal of unification was carried over 
into the Jewish Federation system. 
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VI 


Almost from the time the first congre- 
gation was founded Jewish leaders were 
concerned with the religious education of 
their youngsters. In 1848, the Reverend 
Moses Ansell of Beth El (this was in the 
day before rabbis were common in tem- 
ples) was ordered to teach Hebrew on 
Sunday morning and Wednesday after- 
noon. By 1870 the Temple had a school 
committee to supervise religious educa- 
tion. 


By the 1840's the public school was es- 
tablished in Buffalo—free, universal, and 
non-religious. It was this separation of 
church from state that gave rise to the 
Cheder, the afternoon Jewish religious 
school. The necessity of holding school in 
late afternoon and on Sunday mornings 
created a problem. Children naturally find 
it difficult to acclimate themselves to one 
school so soon after dismissal from another 
and their teachers complain of a lack of 
interest. Moreover, the early Hebrew 
schools, employing the old European 
method of education, found it hard to 
keep youngsters, who were born and 
raised in America, interested in ancient 
Jewish law for its own sake. 


Late in the 1920’s a survey of the Jewish 
community revealed that over half the 
children were receiving no religious edu- 
cation. The result was the creation of the 
Bureau of Jewish Education to assist con- 
gregational schools by furnishing courses 
of study, suggesting improvements and 
furnishing and guiding teachers; maintain 
a community library; provide scholarships 
to Hebrew-speaking summer camps; ad- 
minister a central High School and Col- 
lege of Jewish Studies; and, together with 
the Jewish Center, provide adult courses 
of instruction. By 1945-1946, Sunday 
School enrollment was 1370, Hebrew 
School 870, Hebrew High School 76 and 
adult extension classes 425. Most of the 
temple schools today maintain either a 
Sunday School and daily Hebrew school or 
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an integrated Hebrew-English program on 
Sundays throughout the week. 


In the 1930’s the University of Buffalo 
offered courses in Hebrew language and 
Jewish history and literature, establishing 
a sizable collection of Judaica in the Lock- 
wood Memorial Library for these purposes. 
These courses are no longer available but 
a student proficient in Hebrew can earn 
college credit by examination. 


Another vehicle of information in the 
Buffalo Jewish community is an Anglo- 
American weekly, The Buffalo Jewish 
Review. The Review has been published 
for well over a third of a century and 
serves as a valuable reservoir of contem- 
porary information on Temple activities, 
personalities on the local scene, club notes, 
social briefs and national and interna- 
tional Jewish news. 


VI 


In the 1920’s there was increasing evi- 
dence that the East Side as a Jewish sec- 
tion was deteriorating. The Ghetto with 
all its advantages for the older genera- 
tion had a harsh influence on their chil- 
dren. Oftentimes the children were driven 
into the streets because of congestion at 
home. Juvenile delinquency and gang life 
was not uncommon. Slums and tenement 
life, the influx of other peoples, a new and 
rapid transportation system and greater 
prosperity for some, caused a general exo- 
dus first to the West Side, then to the 
Humboldt-Utica-Ferry section and even- 
tually to the North Park-Hertel Avenue 
part of North Buffalo. 

The Humboldt area was served by Tem- 
ple Beth David on Humboldt Parkway 
(1923) and by Ohel Jacob on East Ferry 
Street (1926). In North Buffalo, Anshe 
Zedek (later called Temple Ner Israel) 
and more recently united with Beth David, 
opened in 1924 and was followed by Tem- 
ple Emanu-El (now on Colvin and Ta- 
coma Avenues) the next year. Today 
many of the former East side congrega- 
tions are also situated in this section. In 
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fact, Ner Israel, originally built in North 
Park, has recently moved even farther 
north. 

In recent years, with the expansion of 
industry in Western New York and the 
entry of more Jews into large business en- 
terprises in addition to perennial housing 
shortages, larger families and general 
economic betterment, Jews have scattered 
to such Buffalo suburbs as Kenmore, the 
Town of Tonawanda, Snyder, and Cheek- 
towaga, as have other groups. In fact the 
most pressing problem in Buffalo Jewish 
life today is that of suburbanitis—how to 
take care of Jewish life in the suburbs. 
Traditional Jewish institutions and values 
have been molded along urban lines and 
to this end as Jews have moved into subur- 
ban areas, synagogues soon sprang into 
being. For example there is a Reformed 
synagogue (Suburban Congregation for 
Reform Judaism, a Reconstructionist* 
Temple (Sinai), and branches of the Beth 
El and Beth Zion schools. Beth El cur- 
rently conducts some of its services in the 
Ellwood United Presbyterian Church in 
the Town of Tonawanda. 


Vill 


Today Buffalo is renowned in the indus- 
trial world chiefly as a manufacturing 
center for automobiles, airplanes, flour, 
grain products, and chemicals. Its eco- 
nomic status stems largely from its position 
as the second largest rail center in the 
United States and the leading inland port. 
In this heavy industry Jews have occupied 
relatively minor roles. The area’s 20,000 
Jews are chiefly involved in the trade, dis- 
tribution, and professional services, ex- 
plaining why their numbers are not as con- 
centrated as in some cities. Specifically, 
Buffalo’s Jews occupy themselves chiefly as 


*Reconstruction is a relatively modern move- 
ment within Judaism cutting across Orthodox, 
Reformed, and Conservative lines. It attempts 
to reinterpret the Jewish religion and reor- 
ganize the Jewish community to recreate Jewish 
life in such directions as to render it a source 
of enrichment and fulfillment to Jews. 


proprietors, managers, clerks, skilled la- 
borers (for example, tailors, jewelers, dress- 
makers), professional workers (especially 
law, teaching, medicine, dentistry, and 
pharmacy) and huckstering and peddling. 


The chief interest of the Jews is today, 
as it has always been, in their synagogues 
and organizations. The first generation 
remained rigidly loyal to their traditions. 
Their Jewishness was the most important 
part of their heritage and they had no 
thought of abandoning it. Very often the 
second generation revolted. They re- 
garded their fathers’ Judaism as so much 
excess baggage — linked with immigrant 
and “greenhorn” ways. Part of the reason 
for this feeling was their own insecurity 
and desire to be accepted as “true-blue,” 
100% Americans. The third generation 
saw Judaism through a new focus. They 
were already established and hence more 
secure. Religion was more positive; they 
began to defend it rather than apologize 
for it. The advent of Hitler, World War 
II and the rise of Sovietism proved that 
persecution still existed and showed that 
assimilation, and denial of the religious, 
was not the answer. The college student 
today tends to be more positive in his 
Judaism and the modern Jewish housewife 
shows a greater disposition to introduce 
religious ceremonials into the home. 

Today, the Buffalo area boasts of four- 
teen congregations, proof of a revitalized 
Judaism: 

Temple Beth Zion (Reformed) 599 

Delaware Avenue 
Temple Beth El (Conservative) 151 
Richmond Avenue 

Temple Beth David-Ner Israel (Con- 

servative) 500 Starin Avenue 

Temple Emanu-El (Conservative) 383 

Colvin Avenue 

Temple Ner Israel (Orthodox) Starin 

and Taunton Avenues 

Ahavas Achim-Lubavitz 

345 Tacoma Avenue 


(Orthodox) 
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Temple Sinai (Reconstructionist) 294 
Lyndale Avenue, Town of Tonawanda 
Suburban Congregation for Reform 
Judaism, 77 Washington Highway, 
Snyder (in the Amherst Community 
Church) 
Ohel Jacob (Orthodox) 493 East Ferry 
Street 
Yeshivah Achei Tmimim Lubavitz (Or- 
thodox) 85 Saranac Avenue 
Ahavath Sholem (Orthodox) 407 Jef- 
ferson Avenue 
Beth Abraham (Orthodox) 1073 Elm- 
wood Avenue 
Brith Sholem-Young Israel (Orthodox) 
1052 Hertel Avenue 
Brith Israel-Anshe Emes (Orthodox) 
1237 Hertel Avenue 
Pine Street Shul (Orthodox) 171 Pine 
Street 
The congregation of today is different 
from the earlier type which was devoted 
exclusively to religious and educational 
activities. A list of some of the activities 
of the modern synagogue reveals them to 
be in essence “social” as well as religious 
centers: sisterhood, men’s clubs, brownies, 
clubs, boy and girl scouts, young peoples 


groups, juniors, young marrieds, Bar-Mitz- 
vah Brotherhood, choirs and _ athletic 
teams. From the point of view of congre- 
gational life, there is no community among 
the larger cities of the United States that 
has the number of congregations in pro- 
portion to the Jewish population as 
Buffalo. 


IX 


The story of the Buffalo Jewish com- 
munity reveals the dynamic part local 
Jews played in the growth of the city. 
They attend local colleges, have entered 
the professions and most businesses, and 
belong to clubs and organizations both 
Jewish and non-Jewish. Not only has the 
experience of living in a free city in a free 
country resulted in the emergence of the 
Jew into society, but it has also strength- 
ened his own institutions. The develop- 
ment of the Jews is not determined by 
Jews alone for they are an integral part of 
a much larger community. Like any other 
national or religious group the future of 
Jewish life in Buffalo depends upon the 
nature of Buffalo’s development. In this 
task the Jew’s willingness to do his part 
stands as historically established. 


This I Remember—X: Street Noises in 1890 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


HE street was Richmond Avenue, an 

upper middle class residential street of 
single houses occupied by business and pro- 
fessional men and their families. It was a 
wide street, paved with asphalt, and bor- 
dered with elm trees whose branches in 
the summer extended over the pavement 
and shaded it. 

In the winter time when the snow lay 
on the street where it had fallen, packed 
down by sleigh runners and horses’ hoofs, 
the only sound was the jingle of sleigh 
bells and the muffled clump of the horses, 
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but from spring until autumn there was 
a variety of noises. Foremost was the sound 
of the vehicle traffic. It started early in 
the morning with the herdic, the large, 
iron-tired wheels making a heavy sound 
on the pavement; this was interspersed by 
the faster trot of carriage horses as the 
men drove to their business. It was no- 
ticeable that each horse made a different 
sound as it passed, from the plodding slow 
walk of the dray horse to the rapid trot 
of the carriage horse. A little later, when 
traffic lessened, came the regular rasp of 
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the street cleaner’s scraper as he pushed 
the manure from the middle of the street 
to the gutter. 

Once a week during the summer a 
sprinkling cart, a large wooden tank 
mounted on four wheels and drawn by two 
horses drove by, the water being spread 
over the pavement from a perforated pipe 
at the rear. This was followed by a sweep- 
er, a revolving brush set on a slant and 
suspended from a wooden platform 
mounted on two high wheels and drawn 
by two horses. After these came a team 
of horses and wagon which carried away 
the accumulated dirt. 

All day long the traffic continued. Her- 
dics, delivery wagons and buggies, in the 
afternoon Victorias and phaetons as the 
ladies paid calls and in the evening fami- 
lies in surreys and traps going for a drive 
in the park. 


One of the earliest sounds was the rattle 
of the quart measure that hung from the 
spout of the gallon tin can from which 
the milkman made his delivery. Later in 
the morning, the ringing of a hand bell 
signaled the approach of a scissors grinder. 
He had a peculiar rhythm to the ringing 
which was distinctive to his calling. 


He carried a grindstone in a wooden 
frame upon his back that he placed on 
the ground whenever a housewife called 
him. A can of water was suspended from 
a rod affixed above the stone. He began 
to revolve the stone by operating a foot 
treadle. The water from the can dripped 
upon the stone as he held the knife or 
scissors edge against it causing “yellow 
stars” to shoot from it to the amazement 
’ and delight of watching children. 


A little later another itinerant came 
walking by. Over his shoulder, suspended 
by a strap, he carried a bundle of umbrella 
rods, handles and ribs. Every few steps he 
would call out “Um-ber-ellas to mend! 
Umberellas to mend!” and when summon- 
ed to a house, would sit on the back steps 
and replace a bent rib, fasten a loose brace 


or make other necessary repairs. As I 
recall, such repairs and knife sharpening 
cost but a few cents. 


Along the street would come a bewhis- 
kered man wearing a cap drawing behind 
him a small wagon mounted on four wood- 
en wheels. He would call “ra-ags, ra-ags, 
ra-ags, bones, bottles” as he slowly trudged 
along. He bought rags, scrap iron, bones 
or bottles, paying a few pennies a pound 
for what he weighed on a spring scale, 
which every housewife was convinced gave 
short weight. It was interesting to note 
that some of these “rag men” in succeed- 
ing years acquired a horse-drawn wagon, 
discarding the hand-pulled wagon but re- 
taining the cap over the years. 


Not as frequently another man passed 
by. He had fastened to his back a thin 
wooden box containing sheets of glass 
packed in straw. He also carried a bell 
and called out, “Windows repaired”. His 
principal work was the replacement of 
broken panes in basement windows as I 
do not believe the sheets of glass he carried 
were large enough to fit a first or second 
floor window. Evidently he obtained con- 
siderable work, because he made his ap- 
pearance about once a month. 


The street piano made its appearance; 
shaped like an upright piano of 58 keys, 
its wooden hammers brought forth a harsh 
tone from the wires. It was fitted with 
two handles similar to a wheel-barrow and 
rolled on two wheels. Generally a man 
and a woman pulled it along the street 
stopping about every sixth house. The man 
played it by turning a crank and the 
woman solicited contributions from neigh- 
boring houses. Occasionally an Italian 
bearing a small square organ came along. 
Seeing people sitting on the porch he 
stopped and played a wheezy tune by turn- 
ing a crank while a small monkey, dressed 
in a red coat, blue trousers, cap and a 
collar to which was attached a long cord, 
came up on the veranda. Upon being 
given a coin, the monkey doffed his cap 
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and dropped the coin into a pocket in his 
coat. 


Evening comes. After supper the entire 
family is seated on the veranda and faint 
strains of music are heard. Presently three 
men, one carrying a harp on his back and 
a camp stool over his arm and the others 
bearing violins, appear in front of the 
house. The one sets down the stool, ad- 
justs the harp and the three play sweet 
music such as a Viennese waltz or an 
Italian folk song. After the second selec- 
tion, one of the men comes to the veranda 
to collect a donation. They play another 
number and proceed down the street. 


Sleigh bells in summer! Their sound 
signaled the approach of a white wagon 
with the flame of a gasoline stove showing 
through the glass front and sides. Drawn 
by a single horse, it stopped at each street 
corner and the man inside passed out 
waffles, sprinkled with powdered sugar, in 


exchange for pennies held out by the 
hands of eager children who clustered 
around the open back of the vehicle. Two 
cents was the price. 

On other nights five men wearing coats 
and caps of a military cut marched in a 
group on the sidewalk, where they stopped 
and played German tunes and popular 
music of the day on cornets, alto horns 
and clarinets. It was the “Little German 
Band”. They solicited the occupants of 
the verandas and after three selections 
moved on. 

All this time, in the background was the 
sound of the passing horses and vehicles, 
diminishing in numbers as the evening 
wore on. 

These were the street sounds during the 
final decade of the 19th century. All 
have been stilled by the march of progress 
and linger only in the memory of the older 
inhabitants. 


The Impact of the Erie Canal 


by William R. Willoughby 


s Is usual on such occasions, speech- 

making was a conspicuous feature of 
the celebration held July 4, 1817, at Rome, 
New York, marking the beginning of con- 
struction of the Erie Canal. As is also the 
practice at such times, each speaker gave 
full rein to his oratorical skill and imagina- 
tive fancy in depicting the wonderful re- 
sults that would ensue from the digging 
of the canal. Thus De Witt Clinton, prin- 
cipal sponsor of the Canal and Governor- 
elect of the State of New York, predicted 
the Erie would be a “canal as to the extent 
of its route, as to the countries which it 
would connect, and as to the consequences 
which it would produce, without parallel 
in the history of mankind”; while Colonel 
Samuel Young, prominent member of the 
commission created to supervise the 
Canal’s construction, predicted that the 
project would “diffuse the benefits of in- 
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ternal navigation over a surface of vast 
extent, blessed with a salubrious climate 
and luxuriant soil, embracing a tract of 
country capable of sustaining more human 
beings than were ever accommodated by 
any kind of work.” 


In the light of the actual impact of the 
Canal upon New York State and the con- 
tinent of North America in general, the 
surprising thing about the speeches of 1817 
is not that they were overly optimistic but 
that they erred on the side of understate- 
ment. Unlike most other canals built dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, 
“Clinton’s Ditch,” as it was derisively 
called by its detractors—with its four-foot 
depth and its width of only twenty-eight 
feet—more than lived up to the most 


1. Excerpts from the speeches are printed in 
Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
XXII, (1918), 271. 
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sanguinary predictions of its champions. 
That alone would seem to qualify the Erie 
as a subject worthy of further study and 
evaluation—particularly so since public at- 
tention is again focused on the construc- 
tion of a waterway between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. 


One of the most significant immediate 
consequences of the opening of the Erie 
was the reduction in transportation charges 
between the East and the West. Freight 
rates between New York City and Buffalo 
dropped from one hundred to fifteen dol- 
lars a ton.? A 12-pounder gun, which pre- 
viously could not have been carried from 
New York to Buffalo for less than two 
hundred dollars, could now be shipped 
the same distance for twenty-four dollars 
and in one-fifth or one-eighth the original 
time. Lumber, stones, ashes, grain, and 
vegetables, previously unmarketable ex- 
cept by way of the St. Lawrence, were now 
profitably transported to the markets of 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Even more strik- 
ing were some of the long range conse- 
quences. Farms bordering the route 
doubled and quadrupled in value; under- 
developed areas on either side blossomed, 
as feeder canals were built during the next 
few years; and towns and villages sprang 
up along the whole line of the Canal. 
Buffalo and Rochester became cities; Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Utica, Rome, Troy, 
and Syracuse grew from small villages to 
large towns or cities; New York City leap- 
ed ahead of Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Montreal in the competition for the trade 
of the interior; and New York State 
achieved economic unity at a single stroke.* 


2. Percy W. Bidwell and John J. Falconer, 
Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1620-1860 (New York: Peter Smith, 1941) 
p. 306. 

3. Appendix to the Congressional Globe, 
December 1841, 27th Cong., 2d sess., p. 13. 

4. Noble E. Whitford, “Effects of the Erie 
Canal on New York History,” Proceedings of 
the New York State Historical Association, 
XXIV (1926), p. 88. 


Nor were the beneficial consequences 
confined to New York State. The vast 
and hitherto untouched resources of the 
West were brought into agricultural com- 
petition with the East. The farmers of 
New England were undersold at their own 
doors by produce from western New York, 
competition being felt in corn, flour, po- 
tatoes and other products. The effect of 
this was to turn the attention of the New 
Englanders to the western country, where 
the soil was so much more profitable. Also 
attracted by the thousands to the now 
easily accessible western lands were the 
land-hungry settlers from the overcrowded 
towns and cities of Europe. In 1826, the 
first year of operation of the entire canal, 
some forty thousand persons passed Utica 
on freight and packet boats headed west- 
ward. Twelve years later Captain W. G. 
Williams reported that the harbor of Buf- 
falo was teeming with vessels of every des- 
cription “literally crowded with immi- 
grants. ...”° By 1849 settlements had been 
carried over the whole extent of Indiana, 
Illinois, and across Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin as far north as the forty-third parallel. 
Between 1820 and 1840 Ohio’s population 
increased from 58,434 to 1,519,467; In- 
diana’s from 147,178 to 685,866; Illinois’ 
from 55,211 to 476,183; Michigan’s from 
8,896 to 212,267; and Wisconsin’s from 
a few hundreds to 30,000. Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee 
grew from middle-sized towns to small 
cities. 

Of course, many factors contributed to 
this phenomenal population growth, but 
the opening of the Erie Canal was un- 
doubtedly a factor of first importance. The 
New York waterway offered the first really 
satisfactory means of reaching the Lakes 
country from the East.’ Neither the St. 


5. Report to Colonel J. J. Abert, October 
1, 1838, National Archives (Washington), Case 
1, Drawer 1. 


6. Population figures from Statistical View 
of the U. S. by J. D. De Bois (1854). 


7. Ray A. Billington and J. B. Hedges, 
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Lawrence, the Ohio, nor the Mississippi 
could offer transportation facilities of com- 
parable quality or price. Immigrants 
might complain of overcrowded boats, 
poor food, and swarming mosquitoes, but 
they nevertheless were able to travel cheap- 
ly, take their household goods with them 
and be reasonably sure of reaching their 
destination. Little wonder that the Erie 
did much to deflect the immigrant stream 
from Upper Canada and the Ohio Valley 
into American territory west and south of 
the Lakes.® 


Very quickly the population growth of 
the American Midwest was reflected in 
a significant increase of traffic both 
through the New York canal and on the 
Great Lakes. Statistics of shipments 
through the waterway were not kept until 
after 1835, but it is estimated that the 
annual value of the traffic averaged 
$15,000,000 during the period from 1829 
to 1830.° Thereafter, the value increased 
from $20,525,440 in 1835 to $23,213,573 
in 1840; $45,452,321 in 1845; and 
$55,474,637 in 1850.*° 

No less striking was the growth of traf- 
fic on the Great Lakes. Prior to 1825 most 
of the traffic on the Lakes consisted in 
the operations of the Indian traders, car- 
rying westward supplies and trinkets for 
the trade and returning with furs and 
peltries. On the opening of the Erie a 
new state of things presented itself. Steam- 
ships, which previously had been a rare 
sight on the upper lakes, now became rela- 


Westward Expansion: A History of the Ameri- 
can Frontier (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949), p. 301. 

8. Ibid., p. 302. On the impact of the Erie 
Canal on Canadian immigration, see Marcus 
Lee Hansen, The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940), I, pp. 103-6. 

9. Johnson et al, History of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce, p. 220. . 

10. Guy S. Callender, Selections from the 
Economic History of the United States, 1765- 
1860 (New York: Ginn and Company, 1909), 
p. 326. 
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tively numerous. By 1833 eleven vessels 
were making regular trips to Buffalo car- 
rying passengers and freight.1? By 1841 
the number had increased to 48. In truth, 
“a new inland sea had been created, with 
an outlet by way of the Erie Canal to the 
Atlantic Coast.”’* An ever increasing 
volume of the furs, minerals and farm 
products of the northern half of the Great 
Lakes Basin reached the East by that 
route. 


The growth of population, agriculture, 
and commerce soon gave rise to a demand 
for piers, lighthouses, and improved har- 
bors. The first federal appropriation for 
the improvement of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion appears to have been made in 1823 
for a survey of the entrance to the Lake 
Erie Harbor of Presque Isle.1* Thereafter, 
such appropriations were made more or 
less as routine procedure but for a number 
of years without planning. The 1850's 
witnessed the construction of the St. 
Mary’s Canal around the falls of the river 
of that name, linking Lakes Huron and 
Superior.** Shortly thereafter the Army 
Engineers began the systematic dredging 
of the channels of the St. Clair Flats, the 
Detroit River, and other connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes. 


The success of the Erie Canal also cre- 
ated a demand for canals to connect, 
through Lake Erie, with the western out- 
let of the New York waterway. Attempts 
to obtain federal funds ran into constitu- 
tional difficulties, President Andrew Jack- 
son insisting that appropriations be made 
only for projects of a national character. 


1d... -Thid.s pe i238. 

12. Frederick Jackson Turner, The United 
States, 1830-1850 (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1935), p. 312. 

13. Laws of the United States Relating to 
the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors, 62nd 
Cong., 3d Sess., Doc. No. 1491 (Washington, 
1913), I, 26. 

14. See the author’s “The St. Mary’s: Our 
First Ship Canal,” Inland Seas, 11 (Winter, 
1955), pp. 243-55. 


The Federal Government did, however, 
make generous grants of land.** With 
such assistance Pennsylvania built a canal 
from Erie on Lake Erie, to Beaver, on the 
Ohio; Ohio constructed lines from Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth on the Ohio; and 
Indiana built a canal from Toledo through 
Fort Wayne to the Ohio River, at Evans- 
ville. A great system was planned by IIli- 
nois, of which the only completed stretch 
linked Lake Michigan with the Gulf of 
Mexico through the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. Later Michigan and Wis- 
consin built canals and railroads to fa- 
cilitate the shipment of goods across the 
lakes and out through the New York 
canal. Most of these canals failed finan- 
cially, and all but the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway were soon supplanted by rail- 
roads. Nevertheless the canals made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the internal de- 
velopment of the American Midwest. 
They were particularly useful in facilitat- 
ing the eastward shipment of Midwestern 
wheat. Thus from 1832 onward large 
quantities of Ohio flour and wheat were 
transported to Eastern markets by way of 
the Ohio and New York canals.*® A few 
years later grain from Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin was finding its 
way to market by the same route. In the 
single year 1845 some 133,000 bushels 
were shipped from Chicago; by 1848 the 
total had skyrocketed to 1,066,000 bush- 
els.17 Slowly but surely the larger share 


15. From 1827 to 1830 the Federal Govern- 
ment granted lands in aid of canals to the 
amount of 1,650,000 acres, and subsequently of 
about as much more. Albert B. Hart, Slavery 
and Abolition, 1830-1841 (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1906), p. 37. See also Laws of the 
United States Relating to the Improvement of 
Rivers and Harbors, op. cit., pp. 38-40, and 
John Bell Rae, “Federal Land Grants in Aid 
of Canals,” The Journal of Economic History, 
IV, (1944), pp. 167-77. 


16. By 1835 the total had reached 86,223 
barrels of flour and 1,354,995 bushels of wheat. 
Bidwell and Falconer, op. cit., p. 182. 


17. Ibid., p. 307. 


of the internal commerce of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys shifted from New Or- 
leans to New York.*® 


Eventually the farmers of northern New 
York found themselves subjected to con- 
siderable competition from Midwestern 
grain growers. Some of them turned from 
the production of wheat to stockraising, 
but most of them joined in a general cry 
for the construction of additional canals. 
Various routes were suggested. Of these, 
the most ambitious was a canal to extend 
from Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, to 
Ogdensburg, by way of the Saranac, the 
St. Regis, the Grasse, the Indian, and the 
Oswegatchie rivers. To have carried out 
the undertaking would have entailed cut- 
ting across the Adirondack divide. But 
that formidable task did not daunt its 
boosters. In the early 1820’s a member of 
the Assembly from St. Lawrence County 
made the project an issue in his campaign 
for election, and the legislature went so 
war as to appropriate $1,500 to finance a 
survey.’® In the end the hard realities of 
geography forced the abandonment of the 
splendid dream. 


More important was the use of the 
Black River and other streams in the de- 
velopment of a waterway to link northern 
New York with the Erie Canal. As early 
as 1826 the State legislature authorized 
surveys of alternative routes.*® Two years 
later a private company was incorporated 
to construct and maintain a canal over the 
route selected by its president and direc- 
tors. The company, however, lost its char- 
ter when it failed to sell sufficient stock 
to undertake the construction. When a 
second concern, incorporated in 1832, also 


18. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850, 
p. 312. It should be noted, however, that until 
1850 the trade down the Mississippi increased 
more rapidly than the trade via the Erie Canal. 

19. Harry F. Landon, History of the North 
Country (Indianapolis: Historical Publishing 
Company, 1932), I, 290. 

20. Whitford, History of the Canal System 
of the State of New York, I, 507. 
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proved unable to raise the requisite capi- 
tal, a bill was passed in 1836 calling for 
State construction of a canal from the Erie 
Canal, at Rome, to High Falls (later 
called Lyons Falls), on the Black River.** 
After further debate and surveys, contracts 
were let in 1837 and digging began in 
1838. 

Residents of Jefferson and St. Lawrence 
counties immediately launched a campaign 
to persuade legislators to extend the Black 
River canal to Carthage and from there 
either to Sackett’s Harbor, on Lake On- 
tario, or to Ogdensburg, on the St. 
Lawrence. They urged in great detail the 
many commercial advantages that the 
State in general and the residents of the 
North Country in particular would de- 
rive from such an improvement.** But 
they also emphasized potential military 
benefits, declaring that the construction of 
the Ottawa-Rideau waterway to link the 
lower St. Lawrence River with Lake On- 
tario had given the British Government 
quick access to the very borders of Jef- 
ferson County. By adding a relatively 
short extension to the Black River Canal, 
the State government could counter this 
threat, materially strengthen the military 
position of the entire country in time of 
war and, at the same time, greatly ad- 
vance the interests of the State’s residents 
by facilitating commerce with Canada in 
times of peace. In response to the pres- 
sure exerted by the insistent petitioners, 
the Legislature in 1839 ordered surveys of 
possible routes,** but ultimately concluded 
that the geographical barriers were so 
great that the cost of a canal either to 
Sackett’s Harbor or to Ogdensburg would 
be prohibitive. Work was pushed ahead 
on the main Black River project. The 
first section was opened to traffic in 1850, 
the second in 1854, and by 1869 a naviga- 
ble channel at least four feet deep was 


21. Ibid., p. 529. 
22. Ibid., pp. 536-37. 
23. Ibid., p. 537. 
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available from Rome to Carthage. But no 
further serious attention was given to the 
proposed extensions. Again hopes and 
dreams had been nullified by the hard 
realities of geography. 

The construction of the Erie Canal like- 
wise had the significant result of stimulat- 
ing Canada to undertake the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. In fact, it 
was the beginning of work on the Erie 
Canal in 1817 that provided the major in- 
centive to the construction of the Welland 
Canal, between 1824 and 1829, to connect 
Lakes Ontario and Erie.** The Welland, 
its Canadian promoters confidently be- 
lieved, would defeat the American grand 
design of diverting traffic from Canadian 
to American channels and cause the whole 
trade of the Western Country to flow out 
through the St. Lawrence River. Later 
when it was found that the Welland— 
opened more or less simultaneously with 
the opening of the Oswego branch of the 
Erie—was, in fact, actually serving as a 
feeder for the New York canals, Canada 
undertook and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the enlargement of the Canadian 
canals along the St. Lawrence to provide 
a nine-foot channel.?® When in the 1870's 
the Erie, in turn, was deepened from four 
to seven feet, Canada, between 1875 and 
1903, deepened her canals to fourteen feet. 
Thus the opening of the Erie gave a new 
turn to the historic rivalry between the St. 
Lawrence waterway and the Mohawk- 
Hudson transportation route—a_ rivalry 
not yet ended. 


One other very important—though diffi- 
cult to evaluate—consequence of the con- 
struction of the Erie waterway was the 


24. See Hugh G. J. Aitken, The Welland 
Canal Company (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1954). 

25. The enlargements were carried out from 
1841 through 1848. See G. P. de T. Glaze- 
brook, A History of Transportation in Canada 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938), 
pp. 87-96; Donald Creighton, The Commercial 
Empire of the St. Lawrence 1760-1850 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), p. 344. 
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Some sources of street noises 


in horse-and-buggy days. 
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The Delaware Avenue temple of the Beth Zion congregation. 


The scene of dark deeds: the West Seneca cemetery on Main Street. 
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strengthening of the American Federal 
Union. As early as 1784 George Washing- 
ton had reminded his fellow countrymen 
that the absence of transportation facilities 
between the East and the West presented 
a serious threat to the stability and per- 
manence of the Union.*® Sixteen years 
later Peter B. Porter had thrown out a 
similar reminder, adding the warning that 
if the legitimate demands of the American 
backwoodsmen for an outlet to the sea 
were not speedily and affirmatively answer- 
ed there was “great reason to fear that our 
Western brethren may soon accost us in 
a tone higher than that of the Constitu- 
tion itself.”** The danger, which Wash- 
ington and Porter both emphasized, was 
that the Western inhabitants, feeling that 
their fellow countrymen of the East had 


26. The reminder contained in a letter, 
dated May 16, 1784, written by Washington to 
George Plater, quoted in the New York Times, 
May 16, 1954, sec. 7, p. 20, col. 3. 

27. Annals of the Congress of the United 
States, 11th Cong., 2d Sess., February 8, 1810, 
p. 1387. 


no interest in their economic or social wel- 
fare, would decide to throw in their poli- 
tical lot with some foreign country, such 
as England or Spain, or else decide to set 
up an independent nation of their own. 
The reality of the danger had been suc- 
cessively demonstrated in Aaron Burr’s 
achievement in playing upon Western dis- 
content, northeastern New York’s defiance 
of the Embargo Act of 1807, and New 
York’s forty-year flirtation with Great 
Britain. The time had come when the 
sections of the country, if they were to be 
united at all, would have to be united “by 
something stronger than the Constitu- 
tion.”** This “something” the Erie Canal 
superbly provided. Thus Lafayette was 
justified in viewing the canal not only as 
“an admirable work of science” but also 
as a work of “the highest patriotism.’® 


28. John B. McMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1885), III, 465. 

29. Lafayette quoted by Whitford, “Effects 
of the Erie Canal on New York History,” op. 
cit., p. 95. 


Aboard the MONITOR in Hampton Roads 


Alban C. Stimers to His Father 


Introduction 


General knowledge of the importance of 
the Monitor and of its historic encounter 
with the Virginia (or Merrimac) in 
Hampton Roads is so extensive that little 
need be said of this document. Its value 
lies in the intimacy of the account by an 
officer who helped to build as well as direct 
it. Born in northern New York, he joined 
the navy in 1849 and rose to become in- 
Spector of iron-clads; after the first battle 
he supervised the construction of many 
more of the Monitor type, retiring in 1866 
to enter private industry. His wife was 
daughter of Gilman Appleby, a pioneer 
lake vessel commander of Buffalo. He died 
of smallpox at his Staten Island home at 


the age of 48. His vessel foundered in a 
gale on the last day of its great year. 


This manuscript was given to the Socie- 
ty in 1877 by Frank Blakeslee. 


32 Cottage Place, New York 
May 5th, 1862 
Dear Father: 
As the boats have commenced to run I 


suppose one can send you a letter with 
some prospect of your getting it. 


While you have been shut up there in 
the ice all these long months I have been 
busy here in New York superintending the 
construction of an iron-clad vessel and 
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afterwards going out on her trial trip to 
Fortress Monroe and lending a hand to 
help her fight another iron-clad vessel— 
the first battle of its kind in all history. 
Julia sent you a paper containing an ac- 
count of the fight at the time, but I think 
it is more than probable you did not get 
it; so I will give you some account of the 
whole affair. 


Enclosed I send you a couple of news- 
paper extracts. The first is a description 
of the vessel furnished by myself to the 
Herald. The other is the account of the 
launch. You will perceive by the dimen- 
sions that she is not very large, but she 
carries a couple of guns that throw a shot 
weighing 170 Ibs. 


When equipped and manned ready for 
sea she was only 20 inches out of the water. 
This gives her the most singular appear- 
ance. I could not for some time get over 
being impressed with the idea that she was 
sinking, when I would return after a short 
absence while she was lying off the Navy 
Yard here. At the distance of half a mile 
you cannot see the hull of the vessel at 
all unless you are elevated, and the turret 
looks as if it sat upon the water by itself. 
People in Hampton Roads said she look- 
ed like “a wash-tub on a raft” “a cheese 
box on a plank” “a hat on a shingle” &c., 
&e. 


When we went to sea on the 6th of 
March we hardly got outside before the 
sea commenced to wash right across the 
deck, but if there were no bulwarks to 
keep the water off, so also there were none 
to keep it on and when we got into a 
double reefed topsail gale of wind our lee 
side was a regular Niagara Falls! But all 
this was expected and provided for with 
the exception of the air pipes we had 
erected around the shot proof gratings 
which admitted air down through the 
decks to the blowers. These ought to have 
been higher for when it blew at the 
strongest a little water came down those 
and wet our blower belts. This caused 
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them to break. We had two and they 
mended one while the other was running 
but on one occasion they did not quite 
get one in operation before the other 
snapped and with no blower running there 
could be no draft to the boilers. The fires 
burned with a sickly blaze out of the ash 
pan doors converting all the air in the 
engine and firerooms into carbonic acid 
gas, a few inhalations of which are suffi- 
cient to destroy animal life. Engineers 
commenced to stagger and the men to 
tumble down. I sent them all out and re- 
mained a while alone trying to get the 
blower going but I soon began to find 
myself getting very limber in the legs, so 
I started also for the top of the turret, 
which I managed to reach just as my 
strength gave out and I tumbled over up- 
on the turret deck at full length. I was 
soon able to give orders and direct matters 
however and managed in the course of 
three or four hours to get everything all 
right again. 

Saturday the 8th was a beautiful day 
and the sea was so smooth that it did not 
wash across our decks. About 8 o’clock in 
the afternoon as we were approaching 
Cape Henry we heard the firing of heavy 
guns and could see away in the direction 
of Fortress Monroe the smoke. We came 
to the conclusion that the Merrimack, 
which the rebels had raised and clad with 
iron, had come out and was fighting with 
our ships at the Roads. As we drew near 
the fight grew fierce and we could see the 
spars of the ships engaged, but could not 
tell exactly their position nor how many 
there were. We went to work however 
and prepared the Monitor (our vessel’s 
name) for action, not knowing but the 
Merrimack would get past our ships and 
try to get to sea. 


We arrived off the Fortress at 9 p.m 
and then Captain and I went on board 
the Roanoke to see Capt. Marston, who 
was the senior officer of the fleet in the 
absence of Commodore Goldsborough. 


Lieticenr 
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There we learned that sure enough the 
Merrimack had come out that afternoon 
and played hob with our “wooden walls.” 
She had not however come down near the 
fortress but had gone up about five miles 
above to Newport News where we had a 
couple of sailing frigates, the Cumberland 
and Congress. The first of these she had 
sunk and the latter was still burning, hav- 
ing hauled down her flag and hoisted a 
white one to the powerful rebel. 


The Minnesota and Roanoke (mates of 
the Merrimack of old) and the frigate St. 
Lawrence had started to go up to the 
scene of action but had all got aground 
in the attempt. The two latter came back 
to the Fortress but the first was. still 
aground not more than half a mile from 
the burning ship and it was expected that 
in the morning the Merrimack, which had 
retired for the night under the guns of 
Sewell’s Point, would come out and finish 
up the Minnesota the same as she did the 
two sailing frigates. All these vessels had 
10-inch guns throwing solid shot weighing 
124 Ibs. but when thrown against the iron 
roof of the Merrimack they bounded off 
as if you had thrown so many pebbles from 
the hand. 


With this state of things it was not sur- 
prising that all were gloomy and down 
hearted. Our arrival gave but little con- 
fidence as we were only an experimental 
test of an untried invention, the name of 
the inventor of which was only familiar 
to the present generation of naval officers 
through the gigantic failure of the caloric 
engine to propel ships better than steam. 


We were however directed to go up and 
anchor near the Minnesota and do what 
we could the next morning to defend her 
against the Merrimack. It was half past 
one o’clock in the night when we anchor- 
ed. Just then the magazine of the Congress 
blew up, making the most magnificent py- 
rotechnic display it is possible to imagine. 
Just as our men were getting to sleep we 
were hailed from the Minnesota to say 


that they were getting afloat and we were 
directly in her channel and must get out 
of the way. So we weighed our anchor 
and came to a little to one side—but she 
did not float—and it was half past five 
o’clock when we finally turned in. We 
turned out early and had our breakfast at 
7. From our turret roof we could see the 
Merrimack about two miles distant—full 
of men apparently with her consorts the 
Jamestown, Yorktown and several small 
vessels. A little after 8 o’clock she got 
under way and started for us. We watched 
her from the top of our turret while the 
crew were getting up the anchor until she 
came so near that there would not have 
been time to have gone inside after seeing 
the smoke from a gun before the shot 
would be along. She went directly at the 
Minnesota, paying no attention whatever 
to us although we were in plain sight, if 
they had looked at us. She gave the 
Minnesota several shots before our anchor 
was up and we could get our men to the 
guns. As soon as our men came up into 
the turret we ran up near her and gave 
her a shot which I have no doubt greatly 
astonished her. After this she gave us her 
undivided attention for three hours and a 
half, at the end of which time she had 
two shot holes through her at the water 
line, two through her iron roof, and one 
gun all broken to pieces by one of our shot. 
We had our Captain wounded in the eyes, 
so that he was disabled, and our pilot 
house damaged in a way that showed it 
to be an easy matter for them if they only 
put a shot in the right place to destroy our 
ability to steer our vessel. She appeared to 
be satisfied that she was in an unhealthy 
locality and put off with the assistance of 
her consorts towards Norfolk and a dry- 
dock and we were just hurt enough to tell 
us that we must not follow her and per- 
haps get that one shot which would cer- 
tainly have been our ruin. So we carried 
our flag proudly during the rest of the day 
upon the Norfolk side of the Minnesota. 
I was not attached to the vessel but was 
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only on the trial trip as the inspector, but 
as the gale of wind had sent some spray 
over the turret the gear for reversing the 
engines which turned it had all rusted up 
so that the officer who had been stationed 
at the reversing wheel could not move it 
for want of strength in his hands. I found 
I could turn it and so took the station. 


The first shot which struck the turret 
created quite a sensation among the gun- 
ners. They reported to the Lieutenant that 
a shot had struck there and it all appeared 
to be coming in together. Lt. Greene 
called my attention to it, repeating the re- 
port of the men. I looked over the guns 
and asked, “Did the shot come through?” 
“No, sir, it didn’t come through, but it 
made a big dent, just look-a-there, sir!” 
“A big dent,” says I, “of course it made 
a big dent, that is just what we expected, 
but what do you care about that so long 
as it keeps out the shot?” “Oh! it’s all 
right then of course, sir.” After which 
Jack had a very comfortable feeling of 
safety as was evident in the countenances 
of each, and predictions that we would 
whip the formidable rascal in a short time 
passed around among them frequently. 


We were struck twenty-one times alto- 
gether; indentations four inches deep were 
made in our iron sides but no part except 
the pilot house was injured and the Cap- 
tain was the only man wounded. Three of 


us were knocked down in the turret by 
leaning against the inside just where a 
shot struck upon the outside. I was one 
of the three but as I only had my hand 
against it I immediately jumped up again 
and did not leave my duties. The other 
two were somewhat stunned for a couple 
of hours, but were not injured. 

The fight created quite an excitement 
both in this country and in Europe and 
now iron-clad vessels are all the rage. We 
have nine building like the Monitor al- 
ready besides others that resemble her in 
many respects. 


I remained on board the Monitor until 
the 17th of April because they expected 
the Merrimack out again every day, dur- 
ing which time I built around her pilot 
house in a way that makes it perfectly safe, 
besides making other little improvements 
that our experience pointed out as ad- 
visable. 

We became a great lion, distinguished 
people from all parts of the country came 
to see us and all were astonished that so 
small a vessel could do so much. 

I am now superintending some of the 
new vessels and expect I shall be kept here 
on shore duty for some time now. 

We are all well and have just moved 
into a new place where we think we shall 
enjoy life and “the comforts of a home” 
about as well as poor people can... . 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 


An Old Mystery, by Frank J. Lankes 


1 sige cemetery shown (p. 46) is situated 
on the south side of Main Street east 
of Mill Road in Ebenezer. There is some- 
thing strange in its selection as a burial 
ground by the elders of the Ebenezer So- 
ciety; the consecration rites were held in 
connection with the interment of Jacob 
Sommer on June 22, 1845. Christian Metz, 
spiritual leader of the Society, conducted 
the services and we have the following ex- 
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tract translated from his journal. 


“On June 19 Jacob Sommer died in 
Lower Ebenezer at the age of 52. His was 
the first funeral held at the sacred burial 
place; as the congregation came to it 
everyone kneeled to pray to God that this 
might be blessed as a peaceful place, 
where previously many horrors had been 
seen. An old Indian cabin had stood there, 
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and many outrageous deeds had been 
committed.” 


Referring to the same occasion Gottlieb 
Scheuner, historian of the colony, com- 
mented in his Inspirations Historie: “Pre- 
vious to this an old Indian hut had stood 
at this place where, according to report, 
many ignominious deeds had been per- 
petrated.” 


Having a local historian’s interest in our 
town I desired to understand the nature 
of those horrors but inquiries directed to 
responsible persons in the Ebenezer So- 
ciety in its Amana home were returned 
with the terse reply, “Don’t know.” 


Several years later West Seneca cele- 
brated a centennial and thirteen visitors 
came as our guests from Amana. One 
night I had three of these at the Deershead 
Tavern for a late supper, the senior of the 
trio being Mr. Peter Stuck, secretary of 
the Amana Society. During the course of 
our conversation he asked what I had in 
mind when I made that inquiry. I then 
told this old story: 


An old Indian once living on the Buf- 
falo Creek Reservation became ill and re- 
quired simple nursing service. Kau-qua- 
tau was the name of the woman who came 
to his cabin in that capacity and the old 
man died under circumstances that 
aroused a belief that he had been a victim 
of the practice of witchcraft. The woman 
fled to Canada and a council was called 
to determine a course of action. 


At the council Kau-gua-tau was con- 
victed as a witch and the death penalty 
prescribed. Her executioner was selected 
and a group of chiefs set out for Canada 
to induce her to return. Their mission was 
successful. 


Now as the group returned and crossed 
the Reservation boundary line the time 
drew near for the executioner to act. 
When his heart failed it was Tommy 
Jemmy who drew his knife and cut the 
woman’s throat. 


The body was discovered and at the 
ensuing investigation Tommy Jemmy was 
arrested and indicted for murder. At the 
trial Red Jacket attracted a great deal of 
interest while testifying as a witness, 
claiming that the woman was not murder- 
ed but was executed according to ancient 
tribal practices of his people—at the same 
time making pointed and sardonic refer- 
ences to the Salem witch trials of our 
colonial days. Tommy Jemmy was even- 
tually released. 


That affair occurred in 1821. Twenty- 
one years later the vanguard of the Ebene- 
zer Society came from Germany and de- 
cided to colonize here on a portion of the 
Buffalo Creek Reservation. Whatever had 
occurred on the site of that ceremony was 
certainly fresh in the minds of the Indians 
who still occupied this district. Was that 
location of the cabin in which the old 
Indian had died, allegedly bewitched? 


Perhaps we'll never know. The form 
of the consecration ceremony and certain 
references in the invocations suggest to us 
that they were seriously disturbed by the 
evil that brooded over the place. The So- 
ciety dead were buried at the back of the 
cemetery on the edge of the slope that 
falls away toward Seneca Street. Those 
graves were originally marked with wood- 
en head boards but now no surface evi- 
dence remains to prove their presence. 


After the departure of the Ebenezer 
Society for Amana, Iowa, the cemetery 
was used for burial by those who had pur- 
chased property in the neighborhood. The 
later graves are marked with the stones 
we see there today. An unusual feature 
to be observed is a square vacant plot in 
the center of the cemetery that was once 
surrounded by a fence. Perhaps the un- 
clean cabin stood there—no dead are 
known to be buried in that plot. 


Following is a translation of a portion 
of the testimony spoken by Christian Met= 
through the spirit of inspiration, given at 
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Ebenezer on June 22, 1845, during the 
funeral services for Jacob Sommer: 


“Do not neglect this which my spirit so 
urgently testified, to cleanse your hearts 
of the curse which rests thereon. Behold 
then, the earth will become a habitat of 
peace for you in this life, and in this man- 
ner when you hold possession in peace it 
will bring forth its fruit... . I say bend 
your knees at the place of the grave at 
this time, and pray the Lord your God in 
silence. 


“Although the departed soul is not wor- 
thy of this favor, there is something else, 
a deeper hidden meaning, David’s hero 
will drink of the brook in the way,* there- 
fore shall he lift up his head, and the 
earth upon which thou has committed so 
many sins, shall, through your tears of 
repentance, be atoned as between you and 
your God through the Mediator. It has 
been a mute witness of so many crimes, so 
many atrocities; consider this well!” 


*Perhaps a reference to the story of Saul and 
the Witch of En-dor. I Samuel 28: 7-25. 


As One Historian to Another 


AILURE is best not talked about. Historians are professionally concerned about 

the creative successes of mankind, as a general rule, rather than its failures. We, 
like other mortals, would even like to pretend that failure does not exist. But when 
failure occurs about us regularly, day after day, year after year, eventually it can 
no longer be ignored. No matter how abhorrent it is for us to admit it, at some 
point responsibility must be taken for facing up to it. This is especially true when 
the failure is of our own making, and the power to prevent it lies in our own hands. 


The failure of which we speak is the failure to preserve the 
historical records of our day. We on the Niagara Frontier are not 
the only ones failing in this, of course, because this disease has 
reached epidemic proportions the nation over. But we share in 
the responsibility for its preparation. We all seem to suffer from an inability or 
unwillingness to persuade people to preserve the materials from which solid historical 
studies can be made. This has come forcibly to the attention of the Society this 
summer because an effort has been made, with the assistance of Dr. Norman F. 
Weaver of the State University College for Teachers, to increase the size of the 
manuscript holdings of the Society. This short period of investigation has shown 
that the destruction of historical records continues on its ruthless way every day 
and every week and that little or no attention or thought is given to the consequences 
of this destruction. 


The Stuff 
of History 


An example of very recent date will illustrate. We have just had the dishearten- 
ing experience of learning that the personal and professional papers of one of the 
greatest of Buffalonians of this present century have been thoughtfully and syste- 
matically destroyed during the last few months. A few trivial souvenirs were sorted 
with great labor from the many crammed filing cabinets that represented the ac- 
tivities of a busy lifetime and the rest of the papers were consigned to the incinerator. 
A few things will be preserved only because the job of destruction was not quite 
completed when it was halted through the efforts of the Society. A few speeches 
and printed articles, a scattering correspondence since 1950 and a number of mis- 
cellaneous articles will be available to historians of the present and future. But the 
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rest? The vast bulk of personal and professional papers that illustrated the life 
blood of one of our great institutions and the achievements of one of the significant 
men of the Frontier—all of it is gone forever and can never be replaced. To the 
good fortune of the community this man is writing his memoirs and we can only 
pray now that he completes them and that his memory stays clear. For the memoirs 
will be virtually all we have left to perpetuate his memory and honor his 
achievements. 


This is not an isolated nor unusual experience. Every person who has spent 
time searching for manuscripts has met the same experience over and over again; 
the correspondence of a United States Senator plundered and ruined for the sake 
of some stamps and then the whole lot burned; the letters of a great editor of an 
internationally important periodical destroyed merely to make more room in some 
filing cabinets; the business records and correspondence of a creative country store- 
keeper who had built a great business and doubled the size of a village, thrown onto 
the dump in the midst of a heavy rain in someone’s haste to clean up a storeroom; 
municipal archives plundered to satisfy the senseless greed of autograph collectors 
who care nothing about the evidence that proved the greatness of the men whose 
signatures they seek; old town and family records destroyed when a family moved 
because “we didn’t care for history and stuff” and because of the few cents saved in 
the weight when moving to a new house. This sort of thing goes on everywhere, 
every day and no one takes responsibility for stopping it. Some of these things 
happened right here on the Niagara Frontier and more like them will take place 
next week and next year. 


The greatest enemies of historians are the good housekeepers who insist upon 
tidying up the attic or the efficient secretaries who callously throw out old records 
to make easier the task of sorting and filing current records. How many public 
figures are only dim wraiths, incapable of a satisfactory revival in the minds of 
citizens because a faithful and conscientious housekeeper threw away those messy 
old papers that occupied a cubic foot or two of household or file space! 


Many historical reputations have been revitalized because someone did think 
to preserve the records. Andrew Jackson comes to mind immediately. During the 
nineteenth century when most American history was written by New Englanders, 
their hatred of the class Jackson represented led them to rate him far down among 
American historical figures and for many years Jackson was considered a poor stick 
of a man. His revival at the hands of Marquis James came because James worked 
through Jackson’s letters, correspondence and other papers and discovered the worth 
of old Hickory. Allan Nevins’ revival of the reputations of such figures as Rocke- 
feller and Ford — they had been badly treated by historians — has been based upon 
carefully preserved records. The reversal in the estimate of Andrew Johnson that 
took place in the 1920’s is still another example of how papers that are preserved 
can add to the stature of any person. Millard Fillmore’s memory has been allowed 
to grow dim in spite of great services to his country. A revival of his work and his 
personality is being made at great labor because only a scattered few of his papers 
were preserved — and these in the face of the determination of his son to destroy 
every scrap of them. 


What we are saying is that bricks are not made without straw and that without 
the actual records we can never know accurately what made our own history. Public 
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figures must provide in a decent and responsible way for the preservation of their 
own records and those of their colleagues. They must do it now and they must do 
it themselves and not leave it to their wives, their secretaries or their heirs. No one 
admires a faithful wife or an efficient secretary more than we. Both are indispensable 
in this irresponsible and bewildered world. But they are not the people to preserve 
records. Their habits of orderliness, of eliminating that which is not immediately 
useful, their very conscientious devotion to their work are habits that are all against 
them as archivists. They have all the virtues but one; they do not love the mess 
made by hard workers trying to create something. 


In sum, what we are saying is this. It is the responsibility of the Historical 
Society to preserve as many of the records of the citizens and institutions of western 
New York as it is possible to do. We want and need actual records of businessmen, 
laborers, shopkeepers and politicians. We need the records of institutions. We need 
the records of professional people, of women, of minority groups and every kind of 
person, occupation or institution that you can name. It is the first business of this 
Society to collect and to keep such records, and to make them available to those 
who would learn the history of western New York. 


But we cannot do it without you. You who read this must take responsibility 
for seeing that your own records are preserved and that they are transmitted to the 
Society when they are no longer of use to you. And we ask you to accept responsi- 
bility for helping the staff members of the Society accumulate and preserve the 
records of your colleagues, your friends and even your enemies. But you must do it 
yourself. Do not trust your own future prestige and reputation or that of your 
colleagues to others. We shall be glad to aid you whether you want us to preserve 
your records or merely to suggest what might be done with them to accomplish the 
real end: to preserve the evidence of how the American heritage is won. 


History Along the Frontier 


od oa high spot of the approaching An- 
nual Meeting of the Society will be an 
address by the famous historian of many 
American subjects, Dr. Allan Nevins of 
Columbia University. No living historian 
has contributed more to an understanding 
of our country and Buffalo is glad to count 
among his accomplishments the leading 
biography of Grover Cleveland. His re- 
cent works on Lincoln and Ford are of 
course among his best known and most 
admired. 


The details of the meeting will be trans- 
mitted to our members by mail, but the 
date can be entered in your calendar im- 
mediately. It will be Tuesday, October 16 
at 8:00 p.m. in the Society’s building. 
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This is a week later than the date set by 
the recent amendments to the By-Laws, a 
postponement justified by a heavy schedule 
of historical meetings involving our staff 
during early October. 


monc the fall meetings is one most 

pleasing to all of us. For the first 
time in a number of years the State His- 
torical Association will meet in Western 
New York. The dates are October 11-13 
—reach again for the calendar! The con- 
vention’s headquarters will be in the Stat- 
ler Hotel and the opening session will be 
held in this Society’s building; President 
Park will welcome the Association and a 
panel of distinguished local historians (and 
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our members) will summarize the area’s 
history and prospects under the title 
“Canoes, Canalboats and Kilowatts.” Pat 
Healy, David E. Peugeot and Walter Mc- 
Causland, under Marvin Rapp’s chairman- 
ship, will be the performers and from them 
we expect both sense and vigor. 


Former Lieutenant-Governor Frank C. 
Moore will address the annual dinner of 
the Association, the Society for Colonial 
History will present a program dealing 
with early New York history, the State 
Folklore Society will hold its annual ses- 
sion and a trip will be arranged to visit 
some of the historic spots of the Niagara 
Frontier. We will see that full details are 
given to each of our members. Many will 
wish to join the Association; these will find 
a warm welcome from the Director, Dr. 
Louis C. Jones, who may be addressed at 
the State Historical Association, Coopers- 
town, New York. Those who know the 
work done at Cooperstown and elsewhere 
by the Association—and who does not?— 
will be glad to welcome the men who are 
the sources of its inspiration: Dr. Jones, 
President Henry Allen Moe, Chairman of 
the Board Stephen C. Clark and we hope 
many others of one of the nation’s most 
distinguished historical societies. 


LTOGETHER it looks like a rich fall 

for all interested in our history. Hav- 
ing perhaps struck a spark of curiosity by 
the above remark about the many meet- 
ings this fall we had better name the list 
briefly. On October 3-5 the Northeast 
Museums Conference of the American 
Association of Museums will convene at 
Corning, where the Glass Center will be 
the scene of the meetings. This will of 
course occasionally tend toward the heavi- 
ly technical but we are assured of lighter 
moments; anyone interested in joining the 
fun will be welcome. Details will be 
available upon application to the office. 


Our final confession is an announcement 
of the meeting on October 6-9 at Old 


Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts of the 
American Association for State and Local 
History, the organization that set Ameri- 
can Heritage going and still sponsors it. 
This group is devoted to promoting local 
history activities. The Director of the So- 
ciety is an officer of both of these organi- 
zations. 


H ISTORIANS along the frontier respond- 
ed nearly 300 strong to the call of 
the second annual Congress of Historical 
Societies, sponsored by the University of 
Buffalo and this Society on the University 
campus July 25. The sessions on archeolo- 
gy, genealogical method, historic sites, 
“canalling”, photographs for historians 
and the impact of immigrant groups on 
the Niagara Frontier were all generously 
attended. The leaders of each have re- 
ported an aftermath of inquiry and ex- 
change that indicates a successful contact 
of ideas. Attendance was gratifyingly dis- 
tributed among most of the societies on 
either side of the Niagara River. 


Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, 
summarized the present state of historical 
activities in New York State in an address 
to the luncheon meeting in a way that 
furnished encouragement to the group. 
His historical statement of the develop- 
ment of local history indicated that steady 
progress had been made in collecting and 
using the materials necessary to the craft. 
The speaker at the dinner meeting was 
Dr. J. J. Talman of the University of 
Western Ontario. He demonstrated just 
as convincingly, and most amusingly, that 
the tendency along the Frontier has been 
steadily toward a free interchange of peo- 
ple and ideas. His masterly use of biogra- 
phies of distinguished people of varying 
degrees of sobriety and dependability en- 
livened his theme. 


The many participants have won recog- 
nition and thanks beyond the sponsors’ 
ability to recompense them. Some came 
from considerable distances, as Dr. Alfred 
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Guthe of the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences and Mr. Ronald Way of 
Kingston, Ontario. Dr. Selig Adler of the 
University assembled a number of busy 
professional people to discuss the impact 
of the more recently arrived folk groups 
upon the Frontier, including Francis Di- 
Bartolo, George Phillies, Frank J. Dressler, 
Jr., Joseph Hillery and Mrs. Theodore 
Mikoll. Dr. Corey joined John S. N. 
Sprague on canalling in the enforced ab- 
sence of Dr. Marvin Rapp, and Dr. Frank 
Mogavero of Niagara University worked 
with Mr. Way and Chairman S. Grove 
McClellan, Director of Old Fort Niagara, 
on the historic sites session. Ridgeway 
McNally of the Grosvenor Library led the 
genealogical section, aided by Donald E. 
Poste and Glenn C. Way. Roy Nagle con- 
ducted the session on photographs unaided 
and Mr. Richard L. McCarthy of Lock- 
port, Honorary Curator of this Society, 
headed the archeological session. 


The University’s drama department en- 
livened the atmosphere by presenting a 
brief play “Champeen of the Canawl” by 
Edward L. Kamarch. President Park and 
Vice-Chancellor Heindel welcomed the 
group and John Printy of Orchard Park 
and Mr. Daniel B. Niederlander of Wil- 
liamsville presided at the luncheon and 
dinner sessions. 


HE second annual Junior Convention 

about doubled the attendance of the 
first. When Dr. Marvin A. Rapp gave his 
rousing talk to the group there was stand- 
ing room only in the auditorium, which 
seats 335. A number of the Juniors re- 
ported on their class projects and there 
was a further exchange of ideas through 
the display of many exhibits prepared by 
participants. We face most happily the 
problem of a continually growing con- 
vention. 


eguisiTions. Miss Sarah D. Clifton 
has given several dozen more pieces 
to the large ceramics collection she has al- 
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ready presented to the Society. * A clear 
and interesting photograph of President 
McKinley in a Niagara Gorge trolley car 
a few hours before his fatal meeting with 
Czolgosz has been presented by Mr. 
Charles Boyer. Mr. William Crandall of 
Niagara Falls gave a group of 67 Indian 
stones—of which one providentially prov- 
ed to be a Folsom-type point * An 1851 
beaded yoke for a wedding dress comes 
from Mrs. C. Owen of Tonawanda and a 
doll cradle from Mrs. David Moneypenny 
of Kenmore. Other interesting items of 
clothing have been given by Mr. Chauncey 
Hamlin, Miss Cornelia M. Dawson, Mrs. 
W. T. Forden of East Aurora, Miss Ber- 
nice E. Brickell and Dr. Howard L. Os- 
good. It is almost proof of unusual merit 
in clothing that it is accepted by our cura- 
tors in the face of a storage cabinet crowd- 
ed with interesting garments in good con- 
dition * Among household fittings and 
utensils we count a silver cake knife from 
Dr. Bruce Swift, toys, gas brackets and 
other items from Mr. George Gruhler, 
wallets and daguerrotype from Miss Mabel 
E. Lattimer and eight watches from Mr. 
Benjamin Kelemer. * Mechanical items: a 
Remington No. 6 typewriter given by Mrs. 
L. F. Eckam, an early automobile voltage 
regulator by Mr. John Kirchberger, and 
a Pierce bicycle by a young friend, Donald 
Nicken. * No list of museum items 
would be complete without donations by 
Mr. George Werner, our most indefatiga- 
ble and discriminating volunteer field 
worker: a waffle iron, pictures of early 
automobiles, unfinished coach wheel parts 
and a coachman’s silk hat. The Owens- 
‘Illinois Glass Company have given a 
large collection of modern glassware. 


RESEARCH COLLECTIONS have been bene- 
fited by the transfer to us of an extensive 
file of the Buffalo Motorist from the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo, arranged by Mr. 
Edward Gibbons. * Rev. Alphonse Ver- 
cek, S. P., has presented issues of Sloven- 
ska Obrana (Slovak Defense), printed in 
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Scranton, devoted in part to the beginning 
of Slovak settlement in Buffalo. * The 
Urban League transferred a considerable 
file of annual reports to our library and 
Dr. Bruce Swift contributed a Salisbury 
family printed genealogy. A manuscript 
addition that represents much careful 
work is Erik Heyl’s “List of Steamers and 
Propellers built at Buffalo and Vicinity, 
1818-1865” compiled from U.S. Customs 
enrollments. * Dr. Sidney Sweet of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has given us on permanent 
loan the letterbooks, diary and miscellane- 
ous papers of Philo C. Fuller, a Geneseo 
citizen active in politics 1830-1850. The 
family of Norbert Berger, former president 
of the Buffalo Federation of Labor, has 
presented miscellaneous papers relating to 
his activities. * Papers of Jacob A. Barker 
and William Glenny, Buffalo businessmen, 
have been added. * Dr. Norman F. Weav- 
er, who has been working in this depart- 
ment this summer, has made tape record- 


Books You May Want to 


The Chicago Historical Society: 1856-1956. 
By PAUL M. ANGLE. Illustrated. N. Y.: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1956. $7.50. 


A historical society—or any other kind 
—in this country that attains its centennial 
is a venerable institution, and obviously a 
historical society, more than any other, de- 
serves a history of itself. Paul Angle, the 
distinguished director at Chicago, probab- 
ly the greatest living authority on Lincoln, 
has written what he terms “an unconven- 
tional chronicle.” There are two things 
that justify the adjective. The first is his 
conception of institutional history as selec- 
tive and episodic rather than strictly 
chronological. At the risk of incomplete- 
ness he avoids the dull and the common- 
place. You remember how Ezekiel was set 
down in the midst of a valley that was 
full of bones; and he was commanded to 
prophesy upon these bones; “and as I 


ings of some recollections of Mr. William 
L. Evans of the Urban League, and Dr. 
Marvin Rapp. * We have several new 
Fillmore letters, given by President Park 
and by Mr. John D. Brennan, Vice- 
President of the United States Lines. 


ERRATA. We fear that even quite obvious 
slips published herein may do mischief. In 
our last issue (Vol. 3 p. 1) the Fillmore 
birthday observance was dated February 
6. It was of course on January 6 and_ was 
the date only of the celebration—not 
necessarily of the true anniversary. Still, 
we want to be sure. 


In the issue for Autumn, 1955 (Vol. 2 
p. 70) pictures of a beach resort were cap- 
tioned as probably Barcelona. New evi- 
dence makes it appear quite certain that 
it was Crystal Beach, Ontario, and the 
date 1896. Nor were the photographs giv- 
en by Roy Nagle; he only gave us valuable 
assistance in the matter. 


See 


prophesied, there was a noise, and behold 
a shaking, and the bones came together, 
bone to his bone. And when I beheld, the 
sinews and the flesh came upon them, and 
the skin covered them above; but there 
was no breath in them. Then He said 
unto me, Prophesy unto the wind and say, 
Thus saith the Lord God, Come from the 
four winds O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain, that they may live. So I pro- 
phesied as He commanded me, and the 
breath came to them and they lived and 
stood upon their feet.” 


Upon dry facts the vitality of Mr. Angle 
has indeed breathed, and_ transformed 
them into living and inspiring realities; 
history becomes not only human but fas- 
cinating. The episodes selected by Mr. 
Angle are mostly related either by contem- 
porary letters or documents or by contem- 
porary newspapers. What better way, for 
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example, could there be to describe the 
total destruction of the Society’s building 
in the great fire of 1871 than to quote 
from the letters of the librarian and assist- 
ant librarian who risked their lives in try- 
ing to save something? The building, by 
the way, was guaranteed to be completely 
fireproof; a photograph of it two days after 
the fire shows but a few stones still stand- 
ing. Such pictures cause shivers to run 
down the spines of officers of other socie- 
ties. 


The second outstanding characteristic 
of this history is its humor. The connect- 
ing links between the documentary narra- 
tives are furnished in comments that are 
models of pungent understatement. All 
are highly quotable. Queen Marie of 
Romania visited the building in November, 
1926. “Despite the weather, the trustees 
perspired freely.” No less colorful a visitor 
was Sally Rand, whose press agent had the 
idea that the fans which were so important 
to her would be equally cherished as his- 
torical relics, and offered them to the So- 
ciety. How unimaginative trustees can be! 
“At first the idea seemed sound, but on 
second thought they decided otherwise— 
it was simply fanatical, they concluded.” 
The whole proceeding seems pretty fan- 
tastic. 


Please do not suppose that this history 
is all episode and humor. What inspires 
Mr. Angle’s unique treatment is simply the 
obvious realization that it is people who 
make history; by making people human he 
makes history a part of the lives of each 
of us, whether famous or obscure. Chica- 
go’s problems are not confined to Chicago; 
the director and the president of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society realize, for instance, 
that if a thief uses new methods to ab- 
stract valuables from one museum a thief 
in another city may use just those 
methods; but thanks to Mr. Angle one of 
those methods is now in the public domain. 
If Chicago is so successful in raising money, 
making its members socially and histori- 
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cally conscious, inducing school children 
to make meaningful use of its collections, 
receiving valuable gifts, inviting scholars to 
use its facilities—all its successes are ef- 
fective guideposts to other societies. 


When the Buffalo Historical Society 
celebrates its centennial, now only six years 
away, may its hardly less colorful story be 
written with such a combination of charm- 
ing vivacity and authoritative skill. 


Buffalo JuLian Park 


The Iroquois: A Study in Cultural Evalua- 
tion. By FRANK GOULDSMITH SPECK. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: Cranbrook 
Press, 1955. Pp. 95; illustrations. 


This booklet is an account of Iroquois 
history and culture written to serve as an 
introduction to exhibits at Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Science. It will serve equaily 
well in any institution that displays Iro- 
quois materials and in itself is an excellent 
treatment of its subject, full and well illus- 
trated. 


It is not necessary for the reader to visit 
Cranbrook or any other institution to en- 
joy reading it. Mr. Speck has an outstand- 
ing background in Iroquois history and 
writes a very good condensation without 
leaving out important matters. Without 
intending to slight any part of the booklet 
I would like to remark on chapters that 
are exceptionally interesting. That on the 
Troquoian Linguistic Family and Popula- 
tion traces the various tribes that make up 
the Iroquoian group. Few people realize 
the size of the group and how numerous 
and widespread these people were. Mr. 
Speck most ably summarizes this, names 
the tribes and estimates the numbers of 
each. The article on the Condolence Cane 
explains an unusual custom, one that had 
almost died out but is now coming back, 
and with it the manufacture of the canes. 
The chapter on Ceremonial Masks and 
Musical Instruments give the beginning 
reader a start on an interesting and funda- 
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mental subject. I know of no book or book- 
let that offers so much valuable informa- 
tion on this subject in so small a space and 
as it has footnotes and recommendations 
for further reading the serious reader can 
readily follow up the interests that are 
likely to be aroused, 


Lockport Ricuarp L. McCartHy 


Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country 
Life, 1840-1940. By Stevenson Whit- 
comb Fletcher. Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, 
1955. Pp. xx, 619. $3.50. 


This is a bargain collection of facts, 
figures, opinions and drawings on a sub- 
ject close to us: a very big book assembled 
by an author in love with his subject. Its 
organization, however, is by topic so that 
the connected story does not appear and 
the fundamental issues of this history are 
not squarely faced. The reader must spell 
out his own conclusions if he is trying to 
puzzle out such matters as the reasons 
why the farmers of Pennsylvania deserted 
the old ways of self-sufficiency to take 
up production for the market, or the inter- 
relations of industrial and agricultural 
technology, or almost any other such prob- 
lem. However, with the detailed table of 
contents and a fair index he can do so, 
and will enjoy himself in the doing. 


Dean Fletcher has naturally come to 
his own conclusions about the great issues. 
On page one he declares: “The ‘rugged 
individualism’ of nineteenth-century farm- 
ers has largely given way to group action 
and to steadily increasing reliance on gov- 
ernment. Changes in Pennsylvania agri- 
culture and rural life during the past cen- 
tury are so momentous as to constitute an 
agricultural revolution.” Although he has 
challenged himself to offer proof of these 
propositions he does not follow with argu- 
ment, and it is quite possible to cite his 
own facts to demonstrate the contrary. 
One may reasonably maintain the view 


that farm individualism is essentially un- 
touched by a government interference 
that, at bottom, has arisen because our 
wars upset the normal expansion of food 
production and that “group action” to 
solve technical problems has its origins, 
support and direction in the impulses and 
decisions of farm owner-managers who are 
still bearing the real burden of directing 
our agricultural operations. 


No doubt the author, having dealt as 
Dean with the demands of farmers upon 
the Pennsylvania State University, could 
speak feelingly about the pressure farmers 
can generate. But he gives no hint in his 
book on the vital question: who controls? 
that would support his view that farmers 
aren’t as tough as they once were. That 
he doesn’t approve political influences is 
plain from his failure to mention the 
Rural Electrification Administration in 
connection with the bringing of electricity 
to the farm. 


It is impossible, however, to treat this 
book in detail. It has everything in it, 
including the merging of Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum and Bailey, and it is for 
its complete presentation of rural things 
that it will find appreciation on this side 
of the boundary as well as the other. 


W. H. GLOVER 


Historic Sites of New York State. By JoHN 
J. VROOMAN, Supervisor of Historic 
Sites. Albany: State Department of 
Education. 40pp. Free. 


This well illustrated booklet describes 
the 21 historic sites now maintained by the 
State of New York. All of them are places 
the interested citizen must visit and this 
publication, well studied and in its place 
in the glove compartment of the car, 
should be standard automobile equipment. 
Most of these sites are associated with ac- 
tions and personalities of the War for In- 
dependence. 
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Comment and Suggestion 
Sir: 

I was interested in the amusing and 
very successful recreation of atmosphere 
achieved by Mr. Park in his description of 
Fillmore’s “press conference” in your last 
issue. However, there seemed to me to be 
one rather serious misconception. In 1870 
Fillmore is described as welcoming the im- 
migrants that were coming to Buffalo and 
hoping that there would be more, whereas 
in 1856 he was (as such an experienced 
historian as Mr. Park should have remem- 
mered) nominated for the Presidency by 
the American Party, a notoriously anti- 
foreign, anti-Catholic party, so un-Ameri- 
can as to be doomed to a short and un- 
fortunate existence. Evidently, in fourteen 
years Fillmore’s sentiments changed. Let 
us hope so. 

Isn’t it too bad that our other Presi- 
dent, Cleveland, seems to have taken not 
the slightest interest in Buffalo’s cultural 
institutions? Can it be by coincidence that 
of the two noble statues on the outside of 
the City Hall, Fillmore (although three 
blocks away) is facing the site of the build- 
ing which housed the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, while Cleveland is facing the site of 
his favorite tavern on Niagara Street? 


AJB. 


Questions — And Some Answers 


When and where did Theodore Roosevelt 
take the oath of office as President of the 
United States? 

On the afternoon of September 14, 1901 

Judge John R. Hazel, of the United States 

District Court, administered the oath of 

office to Theodore Roosevelt in the home of 

Ansley Wilcox, 641 Delaware Avenue 

(East Side, between North and Allen 

Streets). The ceremony took place in the 

library on the south side of the house. 


Is it true that Buffalo was once the seat of 
the federal government? 
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From September 6 to 14, 1901, members 
of President McKinley’s cabinet and their 
secretaries carried on their official duties 
from a temporary office set up in the Di- 
rector’s Room of the Buffalo Club, 388 
Delaware Avenue (NW Corner Trinity 
Place). Messages were despatched and re- 
ceived over a direct line to Washington by 
a special government operator. A wall 
tablet placed near the registration desk in 
1947 commemorates this event. 


Where is the Mark Twain house? 


At 472 Delaware Avenue (West Side, be- 
tween Virginia and Allen Streets) stands 
the house to which Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens took his bride Olivia Langdon of 
Elmira, on February 3, 1870 and where 
they lived until the spring of 1871. 


The Issue’s Authors 


DR. WILLIAM R. WILLOUGHBY, an Asso- 
ciate Professor of History and Government 
at St. Lawrence University, has recently 
spent a year at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey, preparing a 
book on the St. Lawrence Waterway. He 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
American Philosophical Society, St. Law- 
rence University and the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study for monetary and other 
assistance. 


MR. FRANK LANKES has appeared here 
before but it is a pleasure to call attention 
to his distinguished service as historian of 
West Seneca. 


DR. MILTON PLESuR has been Lecturer in 
General Studies at the University of Buf- 
falo but has recently assumed _responsi- 
bility for the Division of General and 
Technical Studies as Acting Director. His 
study of the social history of Buffalo’s 
Jewish people was developed at the request 
of your editor out of the knowledge un- 
covered by the extensive research directed 
by Dr. Selig Adler of the University in 
preparation for his book on this subject. 
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® AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER ® 


The Kittinger Story 


by Frank W. Copley and W. H. Glover 


| ii day to day a business institution 
is judged by its customers, suppliers 
and the general public in terms of its pre- 
vailing standing within the industry, in the 
business world at large and in the com- 
munity. There are some few, long asso- 
ciated in one way or another with the 
organization, who know something of 
what, as in the case of Kittinger Company, 
went into the winning of present prestige, 
what was responsible for its having become 
the very symbol of tasteful design and 
sound craftsmanship. But, for the most 
part, these distinctions are taken for 
granted, even thought of as inevitable. Lit- 
tle notice is taken of the company’s early 
annals, of the hard work, the imaginative 
plans and hopes and the conquered frus- 
trations that made it thrive, while others, 
enjoying but a brief day in the sun, found 
an oblivion that belies the idea of inevita- 
ble success. 


When a company nears its centenary, 
however, as in the present case, it is to 
these background circumstances that one’s 
thoughts are directed. There arises a 
natural curiosity as to the personalities, 
long-range policies and day-to-day deci- 
sions that led to such long-sustained, pro- 
fitable and promising operation. And to 
the extent this curiosity is satisfied the 
observance of such an anniversary, when 
it arrives, serves a useful purpose, quite 
aside from the medals, the perfectos, the 
singing of “Happy Birthday”, and the 
conviviality that frequently mark such 
occasions. 

In the beginning was Thompson, Colie 
& Co., a firm that is listed in the Buffalo 
Directory for 1866 as operating a paper 
and rag warehouse at 36 E. Seneca Street. 
The partners were Levi O. Thompson, 


Oliver S., and Geo. W. Colie, his son, the 
first two of whom had engaged in the sta- 
tionery or paper business independently a 
year or two earlier. The senior partner 
apparently dropped out not later than 
1869 and in the following year the firm, 
listed as upholsterers, was known as Colie 
and Son with Francis O. Colie added to 
the partnership in 1874. It was in this 
year that they moved their operations to 
118 Exchange Street, after a four-year 
occupancy of 137 Washington. Eight 
years later, retaining the Exchange Street 
address for office purposes, the factory 
was housed at 284-90 Pearl until 1885 
when all operations were combined at 
5-13 Front Avenue (now Busti). This 
four-storey structure, thirty-two by eighty 
feet gave them floor space of slightly over 
ten thousand square feet and is some in- 
dication of steady if modest progress in 
these earlier years of the enterprise. Acti- 
vities had been broadened in 1880 into 
furniture manufacturing as such. And as 
to this it should be borne in mind that 
manufacturing was almost literally manu- 
facturing — that is, hand work done by 
cabinet makers, aided by only a few of the 
power tools employed in the industry to- 
day. Annual sales reached fifty-four 
thousand dollars in 1883, which tends to 
support the characterization of the be- 
ginnings as modest. Nor was the progress 
for some years thereafter too impressive. 
There would come times of exceptional 
demand for new furniture as in the very 
early nineties when the imagination of 
customers was stirred by the World’s 
Columbian Exposition and the wonders 
there displayed. These included not alone 
the dusky subjects of Queen Liliuokalani 
on the Midway Plaisance, the plaster 
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palaces and the lagoons on which proudly 
rode again the caravels of Cristoforo, but 
Morris chairs, rolltop desks, tables with 
extra leaves and ponderous rockers on 
which the ample frames of Victorians 
could at the end of a busy day find solace 
with knitting or cigar. But, generally 
speaking, following such artistic excitation 
on the part of the public, there came a 
settling back on old routines as evidenced 
by average annual sales of but forty-five 
thousand dollars in the decade following 
the Exposition although in one previous 
year they had reached ninety-four thou- 
sand dollars. 


This pattern of output, so restricted as 
to threaten the permanency of the business, 
might well have continued indefinitely had 
it not been for one of those seemingly 
trivial events that have a way of con- 
founding prognosticators and changing 
the course of history, not alone in the 
political field. In 1901 George W. Colie 
suddenly came down with a severe case 
of whooping cough. Day-to-day opera- 
tions of the firm were sadly interfered with 
and an immediate, if temporary, replace- 
ment became a pressing problem if the 
business were to go on. The year before, 
his niece, Gertrude, had married Irvine J. 
Kittinger and it was to this young man 
that the partners turned for help in the 
emergency. 


Born October 25, 1874, in the com- 
fortable family home at 373 Pennsylvania 
Street, just east of where Kleinhans 
Music Hall now stands, young Kittinger 
in his boyhood days was fortunate in hav- 
ing from the fence at the rear a vantage 
point from which to view the circus 
ground. This opportunity of observing 
annually at close range the life and ad- 
venture that was the circus was shared 
with Harry Emerson Fosdick and other 
boys in the neighborhood and may well 
have contributed to the development of 
youthful imagination. The father even- 
tually owned several other houses in the 
same block and in due course sent his son 
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to Hill School. Upon graduation, pos. 
sessed of the excellent grounding in the 
liberal arts such secondary schools in those 
days provided, with painting in oils as 
recreation, he joined his father in the real 
estate business. A few years later oppor- 
tunity called him for a year or two to 
Joplin, Missouri, where the lead mines 
were attracting investors. But this business 
diversion necessitated absence from the 
home town of Buffalo where both he and 
his wife and little son, Spencer, born June 
16, 1901, were so firmly rooted. 


Then came the opportunity to take an 
active part in the affairs of Colie and Son 
to whom his father had already advanced 
some financial support. By 1904 he had 
entered the firm, first buying out the 
interest of Francis O. Colie, his father-in- 
law, and later that of Uncle George. For, 
while the protection of the Kittinger in- 
vestment in the business may have had 
something to do with the temporary as- 
signment’s becoming a permanent one, it 
seems likely that in the furniture business 
his artistic nature found greater oppor- 
tunity for expression than deals in real 
estate and lead mining afforded. And, 
too, the challenge of developing a some- 
what moribund enterprise into a larger 
and more profitable operation aroused his 
imaginative enthusiasm. That first year 
sales jumped by fifty percent and by 1913, 
when he became President and General 
Manager of the newly styled Kittinger 
Furniture Co., they were more than double 
what they had been when he entered the 
firm. As this progress was to continue in 
even greater measure and with compara- 
tively few interruptions for many years, 
a perfectly natural curiosity arises about 
the personality of the young man through 
whose initiative the fortunes of the firm 
were thus improved. 


His legend, as the French say, is an in- 
structive one. Quiet and retiring in de- 
meanor, he was kindly but firm. He did 
not relish speaking in public, and _ his 
worrying over such an appearance at an 
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anniversary party in honor of Andy Krep- 
pel, an old employee, is still remembered. 
Similarly he did not take to selling but 
would tackle such assignments with suc- 
cess when necessary. His feeling for punc- 
tuality is typified by his unfailing habit of 
telephoning his home each evening at pre- 
cisely ten-thirty when out of town on 
business. His curiosity led him to make 
careful appraisals of styles and structure in 
the field of furniture and elsewhere. If 
there was a flaw in a piece under con- 
sideration, his patient scrutiny disclosed it 
and appropriate remedial measures were 
taken. For there was in him a certain 
intolerance for the commoner forms of 
things, a striving for the good, the true 
and the beautiful. Quite early in his fur- 
niture career, from profit considerations, 
he was persuaded to take on a contract 
for thousands of chairs used as premiums 
by the Larkin Company, but it was done 
with the reluctance of an artist devoted 
to other things. Being ambidextrous, he 
did not, like Leonardo, proceed from right 
to left when writing, but he had a way of 
doodling circles, forming the top half with 
the right hand and the lower with the' left. 
He liked to paint when time permitted, 
and to experiment with illuminated capi- 
tals, again with the employment of both 
of his hands. He was a lover of odd bright 
objects which he was always bringing home 
from his travels, and of spirited horses. 


But as we pass from such informal recol- 
lection to written record, we encounter 
the shrewd man of business as well as the 
idealistic leader. Long before statements 
of long-range company policy were com- 
monly put in writing, we find him ex- 
pressing tersely and with clarity his con- 
ception of the company goal. “Our 
business,” he writes in a memorandum 
dated February 7, 1928, “is not primarily 
to turn furniture into money, but to pro- 
duce something really worth while and to 
serve well.” Again, and significantly on 
the last day of the same year, he advises 
his associates that “the spirit of this or- 


ganization should be more and more one 
of service,” that “what we take out of life 
is not what counts, but what we put into 
it.” Then in an undated message to execu- 
tives, the customer is once more not for- 
gotten. He heads it, “The Stranger Within 
Our Gates”, as to whom he insists on 
courtesy on every occasion. There is a 
suggestion that concentration on current 
problems can lead to a seeming neglect 
of friendliness, and that at Kittinger’s an 
open-door policy should ever prevail, as 
indeed it does to this day. In the 1931-2 
period he feared the depression might 
cause a let-down in effort, when an even 
greater degree of aggressiveness was re- 
quired. “I have felt for some time”, he 
writes, “we need a good shaking and wak- 
ing up. For if we are not going to be 
equal to the task, let us give way to the 
fellow who can hit the ball. There is 
right now, business to be had.” And thus 
we see that the man who took the helm 
in 1904, possessed of artistic adaptability 
to his new environment, was one who 
could chart a proper course, furnish 
needed drive and initiative, and inspire his 
fellow-workers to sustained effort through 
example and marked ability in communi- 
cating his ideas to others. 


The industry into which he was enter- 
ing had been a quite active one in this 
country from colonial days. The earlier 
ships were small and fragile, so that bulky 
cargo like furniture was discouraged. Be- 
sides, there were carpenters and cabinet 
makers among the first arrivals, and suita- 
ble wood was abundant. And so it was 
but natural that furniture making over 
here got off to a good start. We must 
think first of individual pieces being made 
to order in little one-man shops in styles 
to which the artisan’s training and skill 
inclined him. Later there was a gradual 
attempt to follow with varying success 
European models. Even up to 1800 the 
maker and retailer were one, the buyer 
accepting the maker’s judgment on style. 
For four decades thereafter it was strictly 
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a handicraft trade and in the craftman’s 
kit were all the tools necessary to the long 
process from the felling of the tree to the 
final finish. 


Shops gradually increased in size partly 
due to growth in population, but perhaps 
more to a new figure in the trade, a sort 
of middleman known as a shipper. He 
would buy surplus production from various 
shops and then place it in markets where 
he knew demand existed. New territory 
was thus opened up both close to home 
as well as in Latin America, and in the 
south where the system of slavery made 
that section largely dependent on the out- 
side for its furniture needs. 


One such larger shop was located in 
New York City and employed fifteen arti- 
sans, some of whom were apprentices. 
With its sales of fifty thousand dollars a 
year, it was, by 1820 standards, considered 
a very successful enterprise. In view of 
the fact that the going wage up to the 
outbreak of the Civil War ranged from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, with 
some apprentices receiving only room and 
board, fifty thousand dollars represents a 
large turnover. 


Boston, which had taken an early lead 
in furniture production, was soon over- 
taken by New York where the shop of 
Duncan Phyfe (1768-1854) with its one 
hundred employees was located on Fulton 
Street. Until 1840-45 these two cities 
were the principal furniture centers, but 
soon thereafter Philadelphia, Grand 
Rapids, Jamestown, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati became formidable rivals. Deacon 
William Haldane had gone west to Grand 
Rapids in 1836 and there set up a shop 
turning out a strictly hand-made product 
until 1848, when he installed a circular 
saw and lathe, and employed seven men. 


From about this time, other machinery 
was gradually introduced into the shops 
and by the turn of the century planers, 
shapers, drill presses, band saws and other 
power-driven machines were making un- 
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necessary much of the earlier hand work. 
As in other industries, they increased pro- 
duction, lowered costs, and thereby en- 
larged distribution, but in the field of 
furniture, at least, they created new prob- 
lems that were only slowly solved. For 
designers had now to reckon with the 
machine and the new styles tended to de- 
velop to the full its capabilities, the eco- 
nomic advantages of which had been so 
enthusiastically recognized by the industry. 
Thus, in this period when the machine 
was a novelty, there was a tendency to 
expect it to perform beyond its powers 
and, as a result, many pieces were turned 
out weak in construction and_ poorly 
joined. In time the potentials and limita- 
tions of each new tool were better under- 
stood with a consequent improvement in 
the product both as regards construction 
and styles. 


Once machinery was installed, the de- 
signing was usually done by the man who 
did the hand carving, and he tended to 
repeat styles he had used earlier, many of 
which were borrowed from past periods 
with adaptation to contemporary needs 
and machine processing. In that half- 
century there were occasional attempts to 
break these bonds of tradition, but it 
seems charitable, as we examine catalogs 
of the time, not to take more than passing 
notice of some of them. We refer to such 
phenomena as the massive U. S. Grant 
style of 1876 and the Cleveland platform 
rocker of 1888, the latter complete with 
the first lady’s picture on its leather back. 


Here in Buffalo the industry got off 
to a pretty slow start if we are to draw our 
conclusions from early copies of the Buf- 
falo Directory. In the issue of 1855 there 
are listed seven furniture dealers and no 
manufacturers. Four years later the num- 
ber of dealers had increased to nine. 
Stopping here for a moment, the record 
of “Property Received at Buffalo by Erie 
Canal” as printed in the Buffalo Directory 
seems significant. It discloses receipts for 
the year 1849 of slightly over eight million 
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pounds of finished furniture with figures 
a little lower for the two preceding years. 
This would run over two ten-thousand- 
pound modern railroad cars for every 
working day of the year and must have 
come close to filling all local needs. In 
the year 1866 when Thompson, Colie & 
Co. started in business there were listings 
of eight cabinet makers and twelve dealers. 
By 1875 the unseparated total had jumped 
to seventy and remained fairly stationary 
up to 1900, when separate listings showed 
fifteen manufacturers and __ fifty-nine 
dealers. 


From all this data it seems evident that 
for the first twenty years of the 1850-1900 
period Buffalo drew on the outside for 
most of its furniture needs. Not until 
about 1870 did local manufacture become 
much of a factor, although a constantly 
increasing factor, in the local market. 
This, then, was the formative period of 
the furniture industry in Buffalo, as it was 
that of Kittinger Company and its pre- 
decessors. The one parallels the other and 
the annals of Kittinger, elsewhere re- 
corded, reflect for all practical purposes 
what was going on industry-wise as the 
local market learned more and more to 
take becoming pride in furniture “Made 
in Buffalo.” 


The future that Colie and Son faced 
in 1901 when young Kittinger was first 
employed certainly did not appear too 
promising. Sales, which from 1883 had 
averaged sixty-two thousand dollars a year, 
had dropped to forty-one thousand in 
1900, hitting a new low of forty thousand 
the following year. New capital had been 
necessary, as we have seen, but of added 
significance was the twelve dollars a week 
salary which, even allowing for the dif- 
ference in purchasing power, reflects an 
extremely prudent and probably necessary 
policy. The new man in the office, whose 
hiring turned out to be a master stroke, 
familiarized himself with the business 
rather rapidly, and as we have seen, in 
1904 became the third member of the 


firm, appearing four years later as 
Secretary-Treasurer. We begin to note 
catalog reference to the firm’s being “a 
pioneer in the manufacture of upholstered 
furniture.” In 1907 exhibition rooms were 
opened in Grand Rapids and in New York 
City. Three years later he further 
strengthened the organization by enlisting 
the services of his brother, Ralph, to assist 
in production; the latter remained with 
the firm until 1930. A quarterly house 
organ, significantly styled “Worth While”, 
was started on what was to prove a long 
career. New business, such as the Larkin 
chair account, was secured and new lines, 
such as ornamental screens and bookcases, 
began to appear in the catalogs. For 
imagination was now at work. The little 
factory was busy and by 1911-12 sales 
were slightly topping one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Thus in a little over 
ten years was the sagging trend of the 
enterprise reversed. Thus reinvigorated, it 
could dream and plan confidently for even 
greater things. 


It was in the very next year that the 
style of the firm was changed to Kittinger 
Furniture Company with Irvine J. Kit- 
tinger as President and General Manager. 
The adopting of a new name after forty- 
two years recognized the contribution made 
by Mr. Kittinger to the well-being of the 
enterprise in the dozen years of his asso- 
ciation with it, but, in a sense, marks 
something even more important. While 
there had been a reference to an emerging 
ideal of quality as opposed to quantity 
production in the “Worth While” slogan 
of 1910 and other hints of that line of 
thinking, for all practical purposes, the 
date 1913, when Kittinger Furniture Com- 
pany came into existence, signals a change 
of course. The manufacture of parlor 
furniture, lounges, and mattresses as such 
was no longer the sought-for goal but the 
putting out of a worth while product in 
which both maker and buyer could take 
honest pride. Something like the “precious 
furniture” in the halls of Menelaus, as 
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described by Homer, seems to have been 
in mind, rather than the ruder but equally 
serviceable board of Eumaeus. 


The 1915 catalog surpasses its prede- 
cessors with a line drawing on the title 
page and more about craftsmanship with- 
in, but for chapter and verse that of 1919 
(or 1920) stands out. “In Kittinger fur- 
niture’”, writes the editor, “a sincere and 
painstaking effort has been made to pre- 
serve the highest traditions of the master 
cabinet-makers of old. Each pattern must 
meet not only the most exacting standards 
of design, workmanship and durability, 
but also the highest standards of customer 
satisfaction.” In that of 1929, over Mr. 
Kittinger’s signature, we read an equally 
unequivocal pronouncement of company 
policy, “while our plans for the future are 
ambitious, we will never grow so large 
that highest quality shall give way to 
quantity production. The reputation of 
the Kittinger Company has been built on 
a foundation that can be maintained be- 
cause of established principles of integrity, 
quality and service in the reproduction of 
authentic and really worth-while designs 
of period furniture.” 


At the time this was written sales had 
increased fourteen-fold as compared with 
those of 1913. In the meantime, a furni- 
ture display gallery had been opened 
(1916) in the Curtiss Building at Franklin 
and Huron Streets, where visitors were 
invited to “come in and browse.” More 
novelty lines were added the following 
year, such as lamps, magazine racks, 
cabinets, tea-carts and candlesticks, and 
a new factory building at 1893 Elmwood 
Avenue was erected, almost immediately 
following which the name was changed 
to Kittinger Company, Inc. The larger 
quarters allowed the handling of govern- 
ment war contracts for saddle trees in 
1918; the next year another wing was 
added of twenty-five thousand square feet. 
Sales soared in the postwar period and by 
1925 had exceeded nine hundred thousand 
dollars. This was the year in which the 
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catalog records the company’s intention 
“to make office furniture design equal that 
of the best of homes.” It marks Spencer 
C. Kittinger’s entrance into the business 
with Irvine J. Kittinger, Jr., coming in 
two years later. By the end of the decade 
there was a new factory of fifty thousand 
square feet in Los Angeles, and show- 
rooms scattered from coast to coast in 
New York City, Buffalo, Chicago and Los 
Angeles presented pieces of furniture made 
with rigid adherence to the company 
policy. 

As was inevitable, sales dipped badly 
in the early thirties but the company kept 
on its charted course with substantial im- 
provement in volume by 1935 when cata- 
log emphasis was on multiplicity of finishes 
and on enamels offered in black, old white, 
beige, jonquil and gilt. The way out of 
the depression, they were convinced, was 
not through compromise with an estab- 
lished reputation for high standards of 
workmanship, but through anticipating 
the taste of a discriminating trade and thus 
creating a demand for furniture made to 
conform to those standards. 


If the entry of Mr. Kittinger into the 
firm at the turn of the century was of 
prime importance in that it marked the 
point at which quality became the watch- 
word, another event was now to confirm 
the wisdom of this policy, which, as we 
have seen, had been faithfully followed in 
the intervening thirty years. We refer, of 
course, to the selection of Kittinger Com- 
pany as exclusive manufacturer of Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration furniture reproduc- 
tions. 


While the Williamsburg Restoration 
dates from 1926, it was not until nine 
years later that, in answer to public de- 
mand, a Craft Program was developed 
with the idea of extending the historical 
and artistic influence of Colonial Williams- 
burg by making available to the public 
reproductions of some of its antique trea- 
sures. It was an educational program that, 
it was hoped, would help “the future 
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learn from the past”, if we may para- 
phrase the legend on the Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg seal, with resulting income de- 
signed to help maintain and support that 
organization. Following this decision to 
inaugurate a Craft Program, the whole 
field of craftsmen and manufacturers in 
the various categories such as china, glass, 
silver, brass, wallpaper, fabrics, and fur- 
niture, was explored to determine in each 
case the best qualified licensee. In this 
comprehensive search they were not pri- 
marily interested in identifying the largest 
manufacturer in the field, but rather the 
one who had the craftsmen, the facilities, 
and the interest, plus an excellent record 
of high class production. In the words of 
their Director of Merchandising, in the 
furniture field “the Kittinger Company 
was recommended to us along with others 
and we finally licensed them exclusively 
to make Williamsburg furniture reproduc- 
tions because we believed that they 
answered most completely our require- 
ments.” 


While this recognition seems both na- 
tural and logical to those who have fol- 
lowed these annals thus far, its dramatic 
importance must not be overlooked. For 
it provided a timely encouragement in 
those post-depression years to those who 
had set the company’s course and, at the 
same time, it turned its attention even 
more toward traditional styles. This hap- 
pened at a time when the angles and 
straight lines of American Modern lured 
many manufacturers into that field, since 
plowed these many years to a point near 
exhaustion. This preoccupation of some 
of the trade with a single modern style, 
readily adapted to something approaching 
mass production, served but the more to 

distinguish Kittinger. 

_ The reproductions that Kittinger Com- 
pany was called upon to make under this 
program were to be true copies in every 
sense of the word, even to the hidden de- 
tails of construction that are not apparent 
to the layman. The pieces since selected 


for reproduction were preponderantly late 
eighteenth -century, furniture’s Golden 
Age, about half of which were English in 
origin, the others colonial. The originals 
were all made before the day of the ma- 
chine and the problem of duplication was 
a formidable one in view of the lost arts 
incident to the Industrial Revolution. 
Drawers were hand-dovetailed, inlay and 
carving was by hand, table tops from one 
solid piece of mahogany were hand-turned. 
Even the hardware was hand-cut and filed 
from solid brass to match the original 
mounts. Into all these details we must 
not enter although their enumeration 
makes the magnitude of the problem of 
faithful reproduction better understood. 
One requirement, however, that we select 
as typical, concerns small tables, such as 
were used to hold decanters or perhaps 
other less controversial things. The top 
had to be affixed to the pedestal by a hand- 
fashioned wooden screw. There was con- 
sternation registered on the faces of execu- 
tives as the full implications of this speci- 
fication were realized. For the making of 
wooden screws was something of a lost 
art. But again a shopman of long service 
came to the rescue when he thought back 
to the days of his apprenticeship, re- 
called something of the tools used in the 
operation, and found them peacefully re- 
posing in his attic. He was but one part 
and product of the Kittinger tradition of 
resourcefulness of which there were many 
other parts and products. But for them 
all he may, perhaps, serve as a fitting sym- 
bol. As for the table thus constructed, if 
the top became loose it could be turned 
back into a true position without the ex- 
cessive wear on threads so common when 
steel screws are used. And this sound 
practice of setting wood against wood 
makes us think of the crystal decanter 
which the table sometimes supported and 
its glass stopper. You take the stopper 
out, you put it back in a thousand times 
with no noticeable wear on the parts and 
you can’t help thinking of all the time- 
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tested methods and arts of the past that 
have had to yield to the economic ways 
of our time. 


Many similar problems were presented 
from time to time and for each in turn a 
solution was found. These experiences 
must have had the effect of raising even 
higher the company standards and skills 
to such a point that no observer would 
have evinced particular surprise had a 
commission been accepted and executed, 
without the batting of an eyelid, to re- 
produce, say, one of the silver chairs of 
Kublai Khan. 


With all these Kittinger reproductions 
there went a bill of sale in the eighteenth 
century manner bearing the seal of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated, and 
setting forth the known history of the 
original and its location, with the hall- 
mark stamped on each piece. They were 
exhibited, along with other reproductions 
at Craft House in Williamsburg, thus pro- 
viding Kittinger added display and mer- 
chandising facilities. And in the Ayscough 
Shop, Kittinger artisans, dressed in quaint 
eighteenth century costumes and working 
with tools of colonial days, brought their 
craftsmanship to the notice of those curious 
in such matters, and to potential buyers 
as well. 

Thus, through the years has Colonial 
Williamsburg, with the co-operation of 
Kittinger in the field of furniture, ex- 
panded its influence as an educational 
force by preserving for all time colonial 
antiques. Thus have certain lost arts from 
the era of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton been revived and their furni- 
ture not merely copied or adapted, but 
authentically reproduced to the conse- 
quent enrichment of American life. The 
nearly twenty years that have since marked 
this relationship can be looked on with 
justifiable pride throughout the Kittinger 
organization within which there seems to 
exist a rare enthusiasm and a rare ability 
in the tackling of unaccustomed problems 
of design and construction. 
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The Williamsburg association, as we 
have seen, began in 1937, by which time 
much of the ground, saleswise, lost in the 
early months of the depression had already 
been recovered. As the next four years 
pass in review it is pleasant to think of 
the deep satisfaction that the leader must 
have felt as he reflected on what the 
youthful enterprise had been at the turn 
of the century and what, in vigorous ma- 
turity, it had become. There was confi- 
dence, too, for the days and months and 
years ahead in the knowledge that, when 
his own allotted term was run, there were 
others well schooled for meeting such 
problems as lay ahead. This contingency, 
probably thought of as remote, did come 
in 1941 at which time Spencer C. Kittin- 
ger succeeded his father as President. 


The war had already begun and the 
very next year the new head of the com- 
pany entered the service of his country’s 
Air Force from which he returned three 
years later with the rank of Major. It is 
significant, too, that this situation did not 
find the company unprepared. For with 
its chief executive officer thus personally 
engaged in the conflict, Kittinger Com- 
pany, under the direction of Executive 
Vice-President Fred J. Batson, once again 
demonstrated its interest and ability in 
meeting unaccustomed problems by de- 
voting many of its facilities to orders for 
war material. The transition from Chip- 
pendale chairs to ship furniture and 
butcher blocks does not seem too startling, 
but when Regency wing tables give way 
to huge metal wing sections for aircraft 
and Queen Anne love seats to attack 
boats we can readily understand the diffi- 
culties that faced the production staff. 
This shift from wood to metal, from the 
complexities of fine furniture styling to 
mass production of single units, involved 
seemingly unrelated operations, and yet 
they had one common denominator, ac- 
curate adherence to specifications. This 
had been a long established tradition in 
the company’s furniture operations and it 
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remained only to apply it, for example, 
to the making of the center panel of the 
wings of the Curtiss C-46 Commando, 
thus flouting the old idea that men with 
special skills along one line cannot apply 
them to another. And it thus comes to 
us with little surprise to hear that to the 
men and women of Kittinger Company 
on November 21, 1944, was awarded with 
due ceremony the coveted Army-Navy 
“E” for High Achievement in War 
Production. 


With war’s end the metal-working ma- 
chinery was removed from manufacturing 
areas and display rooms, which soon be- 
gan to take on a more familiar appear- 
ance. In the one was heard again the 
hum of shapers, and in the other, the 
ghost of Queen Anne might again have 
enjoyed a nocturnal ramble as she cast 
appraising glances at the form and finish 
of pieces associated with her reign. 


To outward appearance all was as be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. And yet war, as al- 
ways, had brought about a great techno- 
logical advance for industry generally, in 
which Kittinger shared the more as a re- 
sult of the company’s war-time activities. 
The properties and treatment of old ma- 
terials were now better understood. There 
were new materials not previously availa- 
ble, new tools and new methods of pro- 
duction that cannot be passed in silence 
if we are to have a true picture of the 
organization as it exists today. There were 
dyes that would not run and resin glues 
through the use of which plywoods were 
much improved. High frequency current 
heated, stirred, smoothed and fixed the 
glue in joints, making for more uniform 
and speedier production. Foam rubber 
now provided better comfort, more uni- 
formity and easier tailoring. The syn- 
thetic lacquers were fast working and re- 
sistant to alcohol. Springs were improved, 
new woodworking machines, suggested by 
their war-time experience in metals, were 
introduced, and all along the line there 
was progress in the ancient art of furni- 


ture making, without, however, any dis- 
regard of the quality goal. 


Thus we read in Catalog No. 73 of a 
formal pledge of quality signed by all 
workers of five years or longer service. 
Heading the signatures are those of two 
who had then been fifty years with the 
company. This pledge apparently dates 
from 1937 when Williamsburg pieces 
were first reproduced, but it was a con- 
tinuing covenant to which every one in 
the organization gave much more than 
lip-service. It was furthered by an ex- 
tremely efficient system of communication 
that had a way of running in both direc- 
tions. It was something less than a formal 
system, but much more effective because 
based on a long-standing personal relation- 
ship between management and employees 
initiated by Mr. I. J. Kittinger and con- 
tinued by his successors. No_ barriers, 
imagined or real, seem to exist in this 
organization, in which the President knows 
everyone by name and encourages by 
friendliness and example a common pride 
in the work at hand. This is an extremely 
important matter where, as here, we find 
so many jobs calling for skills acquired 
only with the years. And an indication of 
the success that has come in conserving 
both skills and pride is apparent in this 
rather unique record, that, of the total 
number of present employees, those with 
a service of twenty years or more com- 
prise forty per cent. 


The change that came when an inde- 
pendent union, formed in 1935, gave way 
ten years later to a C.I.O. Local as bar- 
gaining agent brought no particular prob- 
lem either in the matter of retention of 
skills or quality. For there was upon re- 
conversion in 1945 a strong nucleus of 
older, more highly skilled men whose in- 
fluence was on the side of tradition. And 
so it has continued in the years that have 
since passed. Bargaining sessions have 
been held, grievances have been discussed 
and composed, and contracts have been 
much liberalized. But, through it all the 
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personal relationship factor has been on 
the side of some appreciation of the other’s 
problems to the lasting benefit of both. 


You go through the plant today from dry 
kiln to final finish. You hear about each 
process from men who know. You listen 
to expositions from executives in their 
various fields and you ask questions of 
the man curiously forming the corners on 
a period divan. Catalogs from 1880 to the 
present are spread before you, directories 
and company records. And legend, often 
more significant than attested fact, comes 
to your aid as, a novice to the trade of 
furniture making, you try to bring before 
your eyes an image of a business organi- 
zation, its small beginning, the vicissitudes 
of its middle age and its vigorous ma- 
turity. You must, perforce, omit detail 
and even let remain nameless many who 
have made important contributions to the 
enterprise, so as the better to bring it into 
focus. Your reflections in due course lead 
you to see that the Colie beginning had to 
be, but for which Kittinger Company had 
never been. You see Mr. Kittinger taking 
the helm and plotting a new course which 
he followed unerringly for forty successful 


This I Remember — XI: Tea, 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


hese was a wholesale grocer and im- 
porter of teas. His store was at 6, 8 
and 10 Wells Street. Later he moved to 
Carroll Street. 


The top floor of the building on Wells 
Street was used to grind and pack spices. 
He had one of the first electric motors in 
the city to supply power to the spice mills. 
On another floor were two coffee roasters, 
with large cooling and blending bins. Bak- 
ing powder was mixed and packed on this 
floor. One floor was filled with premiums: 
buckboards, harness, furniture, decorated 
tea and spice bins for store fixtures and 
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years during which there came as a logical 
result the Williamsburg connection. And 
thereafter you observe a singular adherence 
to his ideals and principles by his sons and 
associates as applied to the company opera- 
tions, as well as a singular arrival at his 
stated goal of “producing something really 
worthwhile and serving well.” 


All this was achieved by a company 
whose aim and product represented a 
counter-trend to the prevailing emphasis 
on mass production and rapid replacement 
of manufactured goods. They set them- 
selves to making fine and durable furni- 
ture for which they knew only a limited 
market existed. But they had the firm 
conviction that sound craftsmanship and 
imaginative direction and merchandising 
would widen that market and allow the 
making of material as well as spiritual 
profits. That this conviction has been 
justified marks the Kittinger record as 
distinctive. It suggests, too, the flexibility 
of our American free enterprise system 
within which business institutions, without 
prejudice to their future, may conform 
or not to a single industrial pattern. 


Spices, and Groceries 


many, many other articles, from a delivery 
wagon to dishes. 


Tea came in 90-pound chests and in 
45-pound half-chests covered with matting 
with the name “Buffalo Chop” and the 
picture of a buffalo stenciled on the front. 
Below was the kind of tea, Gunpowder, 
English Breakfast, Basket Fired Japan or 
others. At the bottom was Mr. William E. 
Illingworth, Importer, Buffalo. 


Chop is a Chinese word meaning 
“brand”. The labels on the baking powder 
and spice tins were marked “I” brand, 
with the address. It was from these la- 
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bels that Albert made the sign on my 
coaster wagon. 

Father had two two-horse trucks and 
two single slat-and-stake wagons for city 
delivery, but a large volume of his busi- 
ness was in the oil and lumber towns along 
the Pennsylvania State line. Sometimes 
mother would drive me down to the store 
in the phaeton, and leave me while she 
went shopping, calling for father and me 
when she had finished. Father’s office was 
a large room, in the center of which was 
a circular revolving table, and _ several 
chairs. This table was about four feet in 
diameter, near it was a gas stove on which 
was a copper kettle. Nearby was a tall 
brass receptacle shaped like an hour-glass. 
Against the wall on one side of the room 
shallow shelves, which held a dozen very 
thin white china cups, without handles, 
and a hundred or more small cardboard 
boxes, lined with silver foil. An elastic 
band was attached so the box would be 
securely fastened when closed. These 
boxes contained samples of tea and the 
ends were marked in code with the chop 
mark and price. 


When an order for a shipment of tea 
was to be placed (a shipment consists of 
from 100 to 500 chests) this procedure 
was followed. Generally two or three men 
would be seated around the table. They 
would be the grower’s representative, my 
father and another man whose opinion 
was requested by father. First the sample 
boxes of one variety of tea would be as- 
sembled on the table, say it was gunpowder 
tea and there were ten samples. Con- 
cealing the chop mark, the tea was spread 
on a separate sheet of paper and examined 
for style; this means the shade of its gray- 
green color, the tightness of the curl, or 
roll of the dry leaf and the uniformity of 
the leaves. 


The tea scales are now set up. This is 
a delicate and sensitive balance, consist- 
ing of an upright rod with a cross bar 
about an inch below the top of the up- 
right. At each end of the cross bar a brass 


pan an inch in diameter is suspended by 
three strings. When assembled, an indi- 
cator on the cross bar is parallel to a 
mark on the upright. 


A brass weight of a gram or two is 
placed in one pan and enough tea is placed 
in the opposite pan to balance; this tea 
is emptied into the cup before the dry 
sample. This is repeated with each sample 
until the same amount is in each cup. 
Meanwhile, the kettle has been boiling 
hard. Now the boiling water is poured 
into each cup to the same level. The table 
is revolved so each cup is brought in turn 
before the buyer, who notices how far the 
leaves have unrolled. With a spoon, he 
lifts the steaming leaves to his nose to test 
the aroma. 


Now he takes a spoonful of the tea 
liquor, and draws it into his mouth by a 
sharp intaking of his breath. This is so 
the true flavor of the brew reaches his 
taste buds without touching his lips. Re- 
taining the liquid for a few seconds, he 
expels it into the tall brass receptacle and 
repeats the process with each cup until 
all have been sampled. 


The two or three that are approved are 
noted and the balances are taken away. 
The selected few are given the same test 
again, from the beginning, the buyer 
makes his decision, the chop mark is ex- 
posed and the price is considered. 


Coffee was tested in much the same 
manner from samples roasted in the of- 
fice. The points considered were size and 
color of the green bean, oil developed 
during roasting, aroma and flavor, also 
strength. Rio coffee, from Brazil, is the 
poorest grade and the cheapest, it has a 
harsh, bitter flavor. It was largely used 
in lumber camps. Santos, Maracaibo and 
Bogota coffees came from South America. 
Arabian Mocha and Java coffee, from the 
Near East and the East Indies, were the 
finest in aroma, body and flavor. 


Premiums were given with the purchase 
of a certain number of chests of tea, or 
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a combination of tea, baking powder and 
spices. For example, an order for ten 
chests of tea entitled the buyer to a three- 
piece parlor suite; an order for drums of 
spices and baking powder would give the 
buyer a number of spice bins. 

These spice bins were made of heavy 
japanned tin, generally painted red with 
an ornamental border picked out in gold. 
In the center of the front was a mirror. 
At the bottom of the front was an opening 
from which the clerk could extract the 
amount of bulk spice the customer de- 
sired. Tea bins were similar only much 
larger; each held about 50 pounds. The 
front panel was decorated by a scene 
painted in the Chinese style. All retail 
stores had this type of fixture. 


In the 1890’s almost all commodities 
were sold in bulk at the retail grocery 
stores. On one side of the store, against 
the wall, on the floor, was a row of six 
or eight wooden bins, about four feet high, 
completely closed, each holding about 100 
pounds of roasted coffee. On a shelf above 
the coffee bins were about ten tea bins 
and on a still higher shelf were the spice 
bins. That section of the wall was decora- 
tive and attractive. 


In front of the bins, far enough away 
to give the clerks room enough to work, 
was a counter. On the counter were two 
sets of balance scales, a large one for 
weighing coffee, sugar and tea and a 
smaller one for spices which were pur- 
chased by the ounce. Tea was sold in 
half-pound lots. Some customers had their 
own preference for mixtures of green and 
black teas. People really did know and 
appreciate the different flavors of tea. 

Coffee was sold by the pound in the 
whole bean; weighed in the brass scoop 
of the scale, it was dumped into the hop- 
per of the large coffee mill, ground by 
hand and put into a common paper bag. 


Sugar came in barrels, and was weighed 
in the quantities the customer wished. 
Molasses and vinegar also came in barrels 
and were drawn from a spigot into the 
customer’s container. 

Butter and lard were packed in 30-pound 
tubs, and were weighed into thin wooden 
holders and covered with oiled paper for 
each purchase. Cheese came in large 
“wheels” and was cut in wedge-shaped 
pieces for the customer, never being the 
exact amount requested. 


On the Iroquois: The Taylor-Gansworth Collection 


by Martha A. Parker 


HE Howard E. Gansworth Collection 

of books and pamphlets on the North 
American Indian, purchased recently on 
the Nelson S. Taylor Fund, fills many 
gaps in the Society’s library. Predominant- 
ly Iroquoisan, the collection includes ma- 
terials on linguistically and culturally re- 
lated groups. 


Its range is wide. There are many 
works of early scholars. Travellers’ jour- 
nals furnish important, though often in- 
accurate, observations of customs. The 
humor and pathos of two cultures with 
little basis for common understandings is 
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captured unconsciously in reports of Con- 
gressional hearings and treaty negotiations. 
Detailed throughout the collection is the 
capture of a heritage based on oral trans- 
mission by the forms of written language. 
Not only did the Iroquois assist invading 
scholars, but they themselves began to use 
the English language to record their cul- 
ture, and to add their own creative con- 
tributions to our prose and poetry. 


The collection is a rich source of folk- 
lore and folk tradition, not only of Iro- 
quois tales, but also of frontier legends. 
The mingling of Indian and white on the 
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frontier brought problems and mysteries 
that evolved to the status of legends. There 
are wild tales of captivity and there is the 
mystery of Logan and Cresap. Events in 
Europe led eventually to the “discovery” 
of the Lost Dauphin, a hoax born in the 
resemblance of the part-Indian missionary 
Eleazar Williams to the French Royal 
family. Legends were sometimes turned 
to the white man’s profit, exemplified by 
the biography of Nahmeonitah (the Spirit 
of Peace and Silence) which is an elaborate 
testimonial, written after the lady’s death, 
on the curative powers of horehound and 
liverwort. 


The worth of the collection is increased 
by its content of publications in the Iro- 
quoisan languages. T. S. Harris and, later, 
Asher Wright put the Seneca and Mohawk 
languages into written form. The early 
books were spellers, testaments and hym- 
nals. A note in the Seneca hymnal requests 
that visitors who have not mastered the 
pronunciation refrain from singing, and 
thereby disturbing the service with mis- 
pronunciations. 

Asher Wright published The Mental 
Elevator at the Buffalo Creek reservation, 
and later at Cattaraugus. This paper con- 
tained personal notes, but was especially 
devoted to translations of hymns, the gos- 
pels, and editorials on the evils of alcohol. 
Several issues are included in_ the 
collection. 


Of particular interest to students of 
Iroquois-White relations in Western New 
York are the reports of the Society of 
Friend’s committees, 1795 to 1877. These 
reports reveal the motives underlying the 
works of the Friends and the attitude with 
which the Iroquois received these activi- 
ties. These are from the Report of A 
Yearly Meeting Held in Philadelphia, 
1795: 


Difficulties however should not discourage 
us from the exercise of our Christian duty 
toward these people when we call to mind 
that they were the original occupants of this 
land, and that they kindly received and made 
room for our forefathers when they were 


strangers in it; especially as we enjoy ... 
through the bounty of Providence temporal 
blessings, where they once lived in ease and 
plenty but are now wandering from hill to 
hill, scarcely able to find subsistence in their 
former way of life. 


. it is expected that the committee will 
find it expedient to erect Grist and Saw 
mills, Smith’s shops and other necessary im- 
provements in some of their villages. 

In support of its recommendations the 
committee offered extracts of speeches 
from leading chiefs, among them Corn- 
planter. 


Brothers: 


The Seneca nation see that the Great Spirit 
intends they should not continue to live by 
hunting and they look around on every side 
and enquire who it is shall teach them what 
it is best for them to do. 


Your fathers dealt honestly with our fathers 
they have engaged us to remember it, and 
we wish our children to be taught the same 
principles by which your fathers were guided. 
Brothers: 


We have too little wisdom among us, we 
cannot teach our children what we perceive 
their situation to know. We wish them to 
be instructed to read and write and such 
other things as you teach your children, es- 
pecially the love of peace. 


A list of contributors to the fund to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indians concludes 
the Report for 1795. Thomas Wistar, 
Clerk of the Meeting, signed receipts and 
several of these are part of the Gansworth 
collection. 


The Friends had not expected their 
work to be easy. Their task was compli- 
cated by the reluctance of Iroquois men 
to assume the women’s place in the fields. 
This and the problem of drink the Friends 
constantly encountered in their work with 
the Stockbridges, Oneidas, Tonawandas, 
and the Senecas at Alleghany and Cat- 
taraugus. 

Welcomed first by the Oneidas, the re- 
sults of their work impressed the Senecas, 
and the Friends were invited to Alleghany. 
This was the common pattern of the 
Friends’ activities in New York. As they 
achieved a measure of success in one area, 
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they were asked to help in another. 
Sometimes the requests were for tools and 
equipment, sometimes for instruction, and 
sometimes for both. 


By 1805 the workers of the Committee 
for Promoting the Improvement and 
Gradual Civilization of the Indian Natives 
could offer a favorable report to the Yearly 
Meeting. The Indians were raising grain, 
hay, poultry, cattle, oxen and_ horses. 
Seneca men, although still suspicious of 
the plow, had tilled alternate parts of a 
field the Friends’ way, and their women 
had cultivated the remaining plots the 
Seneca way. The corn grew more luxuri- 
ant and bountiful in the plowed plots. The 
Seneca duplicated the Friends’ method of 
teaching by example and drew their own 
conclusions. This example of scientific ex- 
perimentation among the unschooled 
aborigine is dated 1802. 


By 1805 saw mills and grist mills had 
been built and young men taught to 
operate them. Other young men had 
learned to be blacksmiths. Some of the 
women had learned the arts of spinning 
and weaving, and schooling had begun at 
Oneida, with an unnamed Indian from 
New England the teacher. 


The story of the Friends’ laying of the 
foundations for institutions to help the 
Iroquois adjust to the white man’s civili- 
zation is the burden of this collection. 
There are other Indian subjects repre- 
sented, but we are fortunate in gaining so 
rich a set of sources on a topic that is 
close to us and assuredly in our field of 
responsibility. Those who knew Mr. 
Gansworth can readily understand the 
basis of our good fortune. 


Himself a descendant of Seneca and 
Tuscarora ancestors, Mr. Gansworth at- 
tended Indian schools and graduated from 
Princeton University. After serving the 
Carlisle school as a field agent he returned 
to Buffalo and operated his own business 
for many years. But his pride in both of 
his heritages — he was intensely loyal to 
Princeton, and he never lost a keenness in 
hunting that was truly Indian —led him 
to study all of his life the process of ad- 
justment of the Indian to white culture. 
The present collection, painstakingly 
assembled from a carefully drawn master 
bibliography, expresses his profound ap- 
preciation for a life opportunity whose 
divided ideals, while a source of confusion 
to many, were a challenge to him. This 
collection is one example of his success. 


Buffalo and the Baseball Revolt 


by Joseph M. Overfield 


VER since the late 1860’s, when pro- 

fessional baseball began, a bitter and 
unrelenting state of conflict has existed 
between ballplayer and clubowner. Con- 
sidering the fantastic salaries that some 
players have commanded and the fact that 
major leaguers as a group have always 
been paid far above the national norm, 
it seems a bit incongruous to speak of 
baseball’s “class struggle.” None the less 
there has been such a thing. Strikes, black- 
lists, walkouts, sitdowns and _ contract 
breaking (by both sides) are all a part of 
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the game’s history. On one occasion, a 
rebellion by almost every player in the 
National League came within a whit of 
destroying it. This was the so-called 
Brotherhood Revolt of 1890, an episode 
in which Buffalo played a considerable 
part. 

Over the years, players have given voice 
to many grievances, real and imagined, 
but what has rankled them more than 
anything else has been the peculiar type 
of contract under which they must labor. 
The baseball contract, with its reserve 
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clause, puts the player almost completely 
at the mercy of the clubowner. A player 
must perform for the team that has re- 
served him, and at that club’s terms, or 
play for no one. He may be sold to an- 
other team without his consent and may 
make no claim whatsoever upon the sale 
price. While the reserve clause has been 
called anachronistic, un-American, illegal 
and worse, it has had its share of ad- 
herents. They have called it the savior of 
baseball. Without it, their argument runs, 
the National Game would have long since 
died a chaotic death, with one or two of 
the wealthiest teams controlling all the 
star players, by virtue of being able to pay 
higher salaries than anyone else. 


Twice the reserve clause issue has 
reached the Supreme Court, but each time 
the tribunal has neatly sidestepped the 
question by ruling baseball a sport and not 
a business engaged in interstate commerce. 


It is a little known fact of baseball his- 
tory that the much-disputed reserve clause 
had its origin in Buffalo, back in the days 
when this city was represented in the Na- 
tional League and baseball was being 
played at the old Fargo-Rhode Island 
park. This story unfolded as the 1879 sea- 
son faded into September and the pre- 
carious position of the four-year-old Na- 
tional League became more and more evi- 
dent. The Syracuse team had already 
given up the ghost. At least five of the 
remaining seven teams were operating at 
a loss. It could be fairly said that the 
clubowners were caught in a trap whose 
jaws were molded by their own insistence 
in bidding against each other for the out- 
standing players. In their defense it must 
be explained that they were faced with a 
dilemma that seemed almost insoluble. 
They must either bid high for the name 
players and hope for greater returns at the 
box office, or sign mediocre performers 
and face certain disasters at the gate. 

It was under these circumstances that 
League President William A. Hulbert 
called for a special meeting to be held at 


Pierce’s Palace Hotel in Buffalo on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30. (Pierce’s was a rococo 
structure situated on Prospect Avenue, 
near Porter, on the site now occupied by 
D’Youville College. Built in 1877, it 
burned practically to the ground in 1881.) 
Buffalo was represented by John B. Sage, 
a leading figure in local baseball since the 
days of the fabled Niagaras. Delegates 
appeared from Chicago, Washington, 
Troy, Boston, Providence and Cleveland. 
Much to the consternation of the local 
press, reporters were barred from the 
meetings. The only news morsel to 
emanate from the first day’s proceedings 
was a statement from President Hulbert 
to the effect that high salaries were slowly 
but surely ruining the structure of base- 
ball. “It is ridiculous to pay ballplayers 
$2000 a year,” said Hulbert. ‘Especially 
when the $800 boys often do just as well.” 


Such was the unsensational preface to 
the momentous meeting of the 30th. Again 
reporters were barred. Observers could 
only conjecture what had transpired, for 
the end of the day’s deliberations brought 
not so much as a single statement from 
Hulbert or any of the other delegates. It 
was not until three days later that the 
following appeared in the Buffalo Express: 


“It was revealed that each club should 
name five men of their present team who 
would be inviolate, that is, no other club 
would have the right to approach them 
without the consent of the club that had 
reserved him. Each delegate selected his 
five men. The names were all put in 
writing and the representatives attached 
their names to the pact, binding them to 
adhere to the agreement.” 


The impact of this innovation, which 
was to be of such consequence in base- 
ball history, was little felt at the time. 
It was regarded as little more than a bluff 
dictated by the exigencies of the moment, 
and many believed that neither the own- 
ers nor the players would pay more than 
perfunctory attention to it. As is so often 
the case first impressions were wrong. The 
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reserve clause was enforced, and as the 
years passed became more inclusive, until, 
by the late 1880's, it covered not five men, 
but the entire roster. 


From the outset, players resented the 
reserve-type contract. They gave vent to 
their feelings publicly and privately, but 
their disorganized grumbling failed to 
arouse much sympathy either from the 
public or the clubowners, especially since 
the dissidents could offer no workable al- 
ternative. In 1885 an organization was 
born that was destined to give a more con- 
certed voice to the players’ grievances. It 
was called the National Brotherhood of 
Professional Baseball Players. Its stated 
purpose was fully as innocuous as its title 
—to build up a cash reserve to care for 
needy ballplayers during the off-season. 
The Brotherhood probably would have 
functioned in this benevolent pattern had 
not the magnates added other indignities 
to the despised reserve clause. 


In 1886, for instance, a ceiling of $2000 
was placed on salaries. As it turned out, 
this proved nothing more than a subter- 
fuge to keep a lid on the pay of mediocre 
players, for the outstanding ones entered 
into side agreements with their bosses 
which brought them additional remunera- 
tion. Lee Allen, in his delightful and in- 
formative book, 100 Years of Baseball, 
cites two instances of the ruthlessness of 
baseball management. John Gaffney, 
manager of the Washington club, fined 
Player Frank Gilmore $100 for not report- 
ing to the park on his wedding day. The 
president of the same club gave Outfielder 
Cliff Carroll a check for $100 as an in- 
ducement to sign a contract, then stopped 
payment. In this latter instance the 
Brotherhood stepped in and forced res- 
titution. 

The players were further nettled by a 
plan put into effect in 1888 by which the 
president of the league rated each player 
either A, B, C, D or E, his pay being de- 
termined automatically by his classifica- 
tion. This quaint bit of brainstorming was 
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enacted while many of the game’s star 
players were on a world tour. While the 
cohorts of the Brotherhood were still 
smarting over this development a series of 
events in Buffalo added fuel to the smol- 
dering fire that was about to threaten the 
whole structure of baseball. Ned Hanlon, 
a great player and manager of that era 
and one of the leaders of the Brotherhood, 
often said that it was the Buffalo incident 
that sparked the players’ revolt of 1890. 


When this city was in the National 
League, two of its most popular players 
had been Jim (Deacon) White and Jack 
Rowe. White, with his flowing mustache 
and long, doleful face, looked like any- 
thing but a ballplayer; yet he had been 
one of the game’s most consistent per- 
formers since 1868. Rowe was well known 
first as a catcher and then as a hard-hitting 
shortstop. He had liked Buffalo so well 
that he had taken up residence in Bryant 
Street. 


When the Buffalo National League fran- 
chise was sold late in the 1885 season, 
Rowe and White had gone on to Detroit 
and helped that city win its first pennant 
in 1887. Following the 1888 season, Rowe 
was sold to Pittsburgh and White to Bos- 
ton. (Boston later decided it did not want 
White and he too was sold to Pittsburgh. ) 
Rowe and White were almost unique 
among the roistering, hard-drinking play- 
ers of that period in that each had saved 
money. Their frugality gave them a 
chance to take advantage of a business op- 
portunity in the fall of 1888. The Buffalo 
franchise, controlled by a group headed 
by Charles W. Cushman and Cassius Can- 
dee, was put on the market. The two 
ballplayers were interested. Negotiations 
between Rowe, White and the owners were 
successfully concluded on the 19th of 
December. 

Now that they were clubowners, Rowe 
and White obviously would not report to 
the teams to which they had been sold 
by Detroit. At least, that is what they an- 
nounced at the time. 
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When this word reached Detroit, Own- 
er Fred Stearns, who stood to realize 
$7000 from the sale of the two players, 
reacted as follows: “White may have been 
elected president of the Buffalo club or 
president of the United States, but that 
won’t enable him to play ball in Buffalo. 
He’ll play in Pittsburgh or he can get off 
the earth.” White responded picturesque- 
ly, “No man can sell my carcass, unless 
I get at least half.” President Nimick of 
the Pittsburgh club got into the fracas by 
stating: “Rowe and White will play for 
Pittsburgh, or they will play nowhere.” 


And so the firing went on. White told 
the Buffalo Express: “Rowe and I are not 
bluffing. Mark my words, neither of us 
will play in the National League next year. 
We own the Buffalo club, and we intend 
to play here.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, with rare 
astuteness, observed, “This could mean a 
baseball war.” 


After moving his family from Detroit 
to Buffalo, White consulted a local lawyer 
(believed to have been Moses Shire), with 
the thought of testing the reserve ‘rule 
in the courts. At this time he told the 
Express: “The laws of this country will 
stop people from preventing me from 
making an honest living.’ The Boston 
Globe commented: “It is generally ac- 
cepted that baseball law is not legal law 
and could never be upheld in the courts.” 
It expressed doubts, however, that the 
issue would ever be litigated. 


Despite their brave words, White annd 
Rowe never donned the uniform of the 
team they owned. By the terms of the 
agreement under which professional base- 
ball operated at that time, the entire 
Buffalo team would have been blacklisted 
had they played. 


Surprisingly, in mid-season, White and 
Rowe announced they had decided to re- 
port to Pittsburgh. Their capitulation fol- 
lowed a letter from John Montgomery 
Ward, the brilliant and articulate short- 


stop of the New York club, who was the 
leader of the Brotherhood. The contents 
of the letter were never revealed, although 
it may be surmised that the two were told 
to get what they could out of Pittsburgh, 
since startling events were in the wind for 
1890. 


All through the 1889 season, Brother- 
hood leaders were interesting business men 
in various cities in putting up money to 
launch a “Players’ League.” On November 
4, 1889, the Brotherhood issued a long 
manifesto, listing its grievances and stat- 
ing its case against the reserve clause and 
the buying and selling of players. It an- 
nounced its plans to go ahead with a league 
of its own in 1890. The makeup of the 
league was set. Clubs would be placed in 
Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Buffalo. In every one of these cities except 
Buffalo the Brotherhood would be in di- 
rect competition with the National 
League. This was deliberate, since the 
Brotherhood knew that practically every 
star player of the day would jump his con- 
tract to join them. And that was exactly 
what happened. 


The Buffalo team was capitalized at 
$20,000. Most of the cash was supplied by 
Lawyer Shire, ex-Sheriff Frank T. Gil- 
bert and Charles R. Fitzgerald. White and 
Rowe, who controlled the lease on the 
year-old Olympic Park at Michigan and 
Ferry, each put up $1000. An obscure 
catcher from the Washington club scraped 
up $500 to add to the pot. This latter 
contributor bore the unlikely name Cor- 
nelius McGillicuddy, or so it appeared on 
the records of the little Catholic Church 
in his home town of East Brookfield, Mass. 
He had given up the relative security of 
a shoe factory job six years earlier to try 
his luck in professional baseball, a move 
he made much against the wishes of his 
mother, who saw no future for her son 
in such an uncertain business. He had not 
been in baseball long before his name was 
shortened to Connie Mack. 
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The majority of the players for the Buf- 
falo club (which was to be managed by 
Rowe) had, like Mack, seceded from 
Washington. This was hardly a favorable 
portent since this team had finished in 
the cellar three of its last four seasons. But 
spring, which has a way with young people 
and love, also has a way with baseball’s 
zealots. The disappointments of other sea- 
sons are like bad dreams—quickly for- 
gotten. Any fan worth his salt can think 
of a score of reasons why last year’s .200 
hitter is going to be this year’s fence- 
buster; an equal number why that wild, 
young pitcher of the season past is a 
Mathewson in the making. 


It could only have been this innate and 
perennial optimism of the baseball fan 
that was responsible for the high hopes 
that pervaded the local sporting scene as 
the 1890 season approached. That these 
high hopes were not universal was pointed 
up by this paragraph from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 


“The Buffalo Players’ League club is said 
to be incorporated under the title, ‘Home 
for Respectable Old Men.’ About one 
month after the season starts, the word 
‘respectable’ will be changed to indigent.” 


There was some basis for what the 
Enquirer said. Rowe and White had been 
great players, but admittedly, both had 
passed their peaks. White, in fact, had 
celebrated his 42nd birthday the previous 
December. Pichers Krock, Keefe and Had- 
dock had collectively won but 19 games 
as against 43 defeats in ’89. Infielder 
Wise had batted only .250 and Carney a 
feeble .230. 


But this was no time for pessimism. How 
about Dummy Hoy, the little deaf-mute 
centerfielder? They say he is a veritable 
jackrabbit who covers his position with 
the best in the game. And this stringbean 
Mack is said to be a good, steady back- 
stop who never gets rattled. As for Pitcher 
Keefe, he has assured all and sundry, and 
this was for publication, that he has not 
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touched a drop since January 1, and that 
he intends to stay on the wagon all season 


long. 


In anticipation of the prosperous season 
that seemed so certain, the capacity of 
Olympic Park was increased from 3500 
to 5000. Admission was set at 50c for 
adults and 25c for children. 


April weather was so atrocious that year 
that the Bisons were able to play but two 
practice games (those with Niagara Uni- 
versity) before the season’s opener on the 
19th. There was, of course, no such thing 
as the southern training jaunt. But prac- 
tice or no, the Bisons opened the season 
with an explosion that made the whole 
baseball world sit up and take notice. The 
first four games with Cleveland resulted 
in Buffalo victories by scores of 23-2, 15-8, 
19-7 and 18-15. The results of these games 
hardly put to rest the rumor that the 
Brotherhood Boys were using a hopped-up 
ball. 


Bison fans went wild with joy as they 
envisioned the first local pennant since 
1878. There was but one sour note to mar 
the general ecstacy. This came from the 
press box (then located at field level), 
whose occupants complained bitterly to 
the management that fans in the boxes 
above were showering them with tobacco 
expectorations. 


Game number five saw Charles Comis- 
key’s Chicagos bring the Bisons back to 
earth by thumping them 10-8. Despite 
the loss, this was quite a day for Catcher 
Mack. He threw out three prospective 
base stealers, and for the only time in his 
long career, made an umpire change his 
decision. The latter feat came about 
when Pitcher Keefe was hit by a pitch and 
attempted to steal second before the ball 
was returned to the pitcher. Keefe was 
ruled out at second and the Chicagos 
dashed for their bench, only to be called 
back when Mack convinced the Umpire 
that the runner could not be called out, 
since the ball was not yet back in play. 
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But the 1890 season was not to have 
many more pleasant memories for Connie 
and his mates. The Chicago defeat 
started the Bisons on a nose dive which 
saw them plummet from first place to the 
cellar within two weeks. They lost game 
after game, series after series. On June 
27, Philadelphia trounced the Bisons 
30-12, scoring 14 runs in one inning. The 
Bison pitcher, the once-great Charles 
(Lady) Baldwin who had won 42 games 
for Detroit in 1886, suffered through the 
entire carnage. Two weeks later, the lo- 
cals were trounced by Brooklyn 28-16 and 
gained the dubious distinction of being on 
the losing end of the highest scoring game 
in major league history. A neophyte 
hurler named Lewis, whose first name is 
lost to posterity, was belted for 20 runs 
in the first three innings. 


In mid-season, Jack Rowe decided to 
step down as manager. Jay Faatz was 
brought in from Cleveland to replace him. 
Jay had two claims to distinction — an 
uncontrollable temper which made him 
persona non grata with every umpire in 
the game, and a vegetarianism that he 
practiced so assiduously that he sometimes 
ate as many as fourteen varieties at a single 
sitting. But neither Faatz’ temper nor his 
tomatoes helped. If anything, the Bisons 
got worse. September found them with 
one of the firmest grips on last place in 
baseball history. They were 20 games be- 
hind Cleveland, the team they had blud- 
geoned so unmercifully in the opening 
series. 


It was inevitable that the Bisons’ poor 
showing should result in poor attendance. 
Patronage dropped so sharply that, with 
some weeks still to go, there was no money 
in the till to pay salaries. Shire and Com- 
pany were reluctant to advance further 
funds. At a meeting of the team the sug- 
gestion was made that those players who 
were still solvent be assessed to keep the 
team in operation. The majority wisely 
decided not to throw good money after 
bad. To their credit, it should be pointed 


out that they finished the schedule, even 
though they had no assurance their pay 
would be forthcoming. 


The Bisons’ total attendance was 
60,138. Bad as that was, it was higher 
than that reached by the New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland teams of the Na- 
tional League and by Cleveland of the 
Players’ League. In the overall picture 
the Brotherhood league actually outdrew 
the National; but in the end, the greater 
resources of the older circuit won out. 
The great experiment of a league run by 
players for players was doomed to last 
but one season. In the fall of 1890, peace 
of a sort was made, with some of the 
Players’ League clubs being absorbed into 
the National, but it took many years be- 
fore all the scars of the bitter Brotherhood 
revolt were healed. 

As for the ill-fated Buffalo club, those 
who had financed it of course lost all of 
their investments although there is no 
record that any of them were im- 
poverished. Backer Moses Shire continued 
to develop his interests in law, industry 
and real estate and when he died in 1913 
left an estate of more than a quarter of 
million dollars. Jack Rowe figured in the 
local baseball picture for a number of 
years, at the same time operating a down- 
town cigar store. Deacon White remained 
in Buffalo until after the turn of the 
century, when he moved to Aurora, IIli- 
nois, where he died in 1939 at the age of 
91, bitterly disappointed that he had not 
been chosen for baseball’s Hall of Fame. 
Connie Mack’s long and eventful career 
in the “uncertain” baseball business still 
had 60 fruitful years ahead of it. He 
celebrated his 93rd birthday on December 
23, 1955 and died shortly thereafter. 


Even more remarkable than Mack from 
the point of view of longevity has been 
Dummy Hoy, the little deaf-mute center- 
fielder. In a seven-page letter recently re- 
ceived by the writer, Hoy recalled vividly 
many of the events of the 1890 season. 
When he wrote, he was looking forward to 
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celebrating his 94th birthday on May 23, 
1956. He is believed to be the oldest ma- 
jor league player. He now appropriately 
resides in a Cincinnati suburb named Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 


Buffalo was to be involved in other 
revolutionary events of baseball history, 


such as the formative period of the 
American League in 1899 and 1900 and 
the Federal League fiasco of 1914-15, but 
never was it to experience a year with a 
more auspicious beginning and a more 
melancholy conclusion than that of 1890, 
the year of the Baseball Revolt. 


Proceedings of the 95th Annual Meeting 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT — 1956 


W* WELCOME you to the Society’s 
ninety-fifth annual meeting. For 


the first time in all these years this meet- 
ing is held not in January but in October, 
at the start of a new season of activity 
rather than halfway through it, at a time 
when plans can be made for ten months 
rather than six and the members ac- 
quainted with those plans and asked to 
bring them to fruition. The attendance 
tonight more than justifies us in making 
this change in our by-laws. Dr. Glover 
and I cannot flatter ourselves that you 
have come only to listen to reports and it 
is quite possible that the chief reason for 
this attendance is the promise of hearing 
in a few minutes from Professor Allan 
Nevins; nevertheless, whether a captive 
audience or not, you are here, members 
and guests, in this lovely building on a 
lovely evening, and we do believe that 
you are sincerely interested in hearing 
about the work of your Society. As a 
matter of fact we consider our work season 
as extending through the summer as well 
as the three other seasons. The staff of 
the Society are quite as busy, if not more 
so, in the summer as in other seasons. Few 
other institutions are so forunately lo- 
cated as ours in that respect. If we have 
to admit that the Buffalo climate in 
January and February is inducive more to 
indoor intellectual “activity”, our summer 
sends us outdoors with a degree of energy 
which people of few other cities can show. 
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For example, late in May the Junior 
Historians met in this hall to exhibit to 
their competitors and to their admiring 
elders the projects illustrative of local 
history, upon which their school classes 
had for some months been engaged. It is 
a pity that some of them cannot be illus- 
trated in these pages, for the imaginative 
enterprise, historical accuracy and clever 
originality shown in many of them would 
surprise as well as delight you. These, 
remember, are the products of children 
from ten to fifteen years of age, represent- 
ing perhaps thirty elementary schools of 
Erie County. In most cases, no doubt, sug- 
gestions came to them from their teachers 
but the work was all their own. The 
judges had a difficult time in awarding 
prizes. But the most surprising part of 
the program, to me at least, was these 
youngsters’ ability to express themselves 
in public, before hundreds of people, as 
they described their projects; enthusiasm 
drove out self-consciousness. This hall was 
filled to overflowing, and that on a pleasant 
Saturday morning. 


In July, on a delightfully cool day, came 
the second annual Congress of Historical 
Societies, held with the co-sponsorship of 
the University of Buffalo summer session, 
in Norton Hall on the campus. Nearly 
three hundred came, some from distances 
which precluded us from terming it a 
purely western New York affair. It was 
not a three-ring but a six-ring circus, 
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something for everyone; this embarras de 
richesse required many people to sample 
several sessions rather than remain 
throughout one, and raised the question 
of whether the conference should not, an- 
other year, be extended through a day and 
a half. There were only two addresses, 
one at luncheon by Dr. Albert B. Corey, 
State Historian, the other at dinner by Dr. 
J. J. Talman of the University of Western 
Ontario. It was truly a conference, for 
the audience participation was gratifying- 
ly general. The separate sessions discussed 
archeology, genealogical method, historic 
sites, “canalling”, photographs for his- 
torians, and the impact of immigrant 
groups on the Niagara frontier. The toast- 
masters at the luncheon and dinner were 
John Printy, president of the Erie County 
Federation of Historical Societies, and 
Daniel B. Niederlander, a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society and president of the 
Williamsville Historical Society. The ac- 
tive interest of these two gentlemen sym- 
bolizes the extension of historical interest 
in smaller units than Buffalo, a movement 
in which the Buffalo Historical Society 
finds itself partly involved and greatly con- 
cerned. 


For the most part, your Society has 
abandoned lectures as part of its educa- 
tional work. Years ago, before radio and 
TV, there were annual courses of semi- 
popular or scholarly lectures which were 
quite successful; but, not too reluctantly, 
we have bowed to the march of progress 
(?). Our Curator of Education, Miss 
Parker, either takes history directly to the 
schools or talks informally to groups or 
classes in the building. Last month there 
were 2059 children who visited the build- 
ing under her guidance. We do, however, 
still offer on Sunday afternoons popular 
movies, but this frankly is more of a de- 
vice to attract the general public to the 
building than what the French would call 
“vulgarisation”. What takes the place of 
lectures and a formalized program in an 


institution like ours? Surely, members’ in- 
terest and participation in our plans, our 
work, our aspirations. Dr. Glover will give 
you some suggestions for that participation, 
since he deals with the future and I have 
the less exciting job of recording the past. 
Not all the events of the past have an 
intimate connection with the Society, but 
we are not so much disturbed about that 
as we are glad to acknowledge the im- 
portance that these events hold in the 
widening stream of historical progress and 
interest. These events include the recent 
organization of a society of military his- 
tory, a society of marine history, and a 
society of medical history. The Buffalo 
Historical Society offers its help and its 
facilities, but perhaps it is healthier if they 
plan their own activities in accordance 
with their peculiar interests. Their doings 
will be recorded in our magazine. 


This magazine, Niagara Frontier, is of 
course the alternative to the publication 
of the scholarly books which almost an- 
nually the Society used to publish for its 
members and for the learned world in 
general. (I hasten to add that this is not 
necessarily a contradiction in terms). But 
these books were seldom sprightly or ex- 
citing, seldom interesting to a large pro- 
portion of our membership, and in the 
regrettably rare instances where they did 
so interest, they immediately, as in the 
case of the Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo, 
became so popular as soon to get out of 
print. Certainly that book should now be 
revised and reprinted. There is in Niagara 
Frontier something for every taste and 
every interest. Please tell us what you 
like about it and what you don’t like. 
Human nature seems to forbid a person 
writing complimentary things to the edi- 
tor of a magazine, but we would like not 
so much compliments as _ suggestions. 
However, there is, as you all have heard, 
one volume in preparation which most of 
our members will want to read and keep: 
the definitive life of Millard Fillmore by 
Professor Robert Rayback of Syracuse 
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University. Mr. Fillmore (as Buffalonians 
are still apt to call him, such was his per- 
sonality) has waited unconscionably long 
for an authoritative, yet interesting, ap- 
praisal; but before another annual meet- 
ing this should appear. 


Our financial support comes from 
several sources: the annual grant which 
for more than a half-century the city has 
given us; the grant which we may now 
assume is also annual from the county; 
income from endowment; and income 
from memberships. Our scholarly work, 
the help and facilities which draw both re- 
search workers and students from schools 
and universities from all of western New 
York and far beyond —is financed en- 
tirely by memberships. At the very least, 
new memberships must keep pace with 
the increased cost of such services; and if 
this vitally important part of our work is 
to advance, we must attract many more 


members. Please give the membership 
committee or the Director the names of 
those both in the city and in the county 
who should be members. Tell them, for 
instance, about the magazine. The editor 
of a journal like ours, and not such an 
ambitious one, reported recently to the 
American Association for State and Local 
History: “It will be the thing which will 
put our society at its goal of 1200 members. 
We had less than 500 when the first num- 
ber came out. Since then we have added 
328 new members, with little effort.” 


Appended to this report is a list of the 
committees of the Society. The committee 
on historical markers has been especially 
active, and Dr. Glover calls attention to 
its plans for the coming year. All these 
committees want and need not only your 
moral support but your active interest. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JULIAN PARK 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR — 1956 


HE Members Advisory Committee, 

Dr. Bruce Swift, Chairman, is feeling 
its way to a satisfactory solution of what 
we choose to regard as a problem: pro- 
viding a reasonable program of activities 
for our members. It is pretty well agreed, 
as our president has remarked, that the 
old general lecture series offered in the 
evening has been vanquished by television. 
Nevertheless we are always searching for 
lectures that are apropos, such as Professor 
Nevins’ fascinating discussion, but we 
propose to follow the rule of sticking to 
our last, which is history. We are devoted 
to a great intellectual discipline, and one 
which is currently growing in popular 
interest. It should not be too difficult for 
us to do something sensible and construc- 
tive within its bounds. 


A growing number of our members are 
directly aiding the staff, providing expert 
help in a number of fields. This seems 
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ideal to us on the staff, and appears to 
give satisfaction to those who give the 
help, since they are usually happily com- 
mitted as hobbyists to the activity that may 
be giving us only trouble. Our commit- 
tees on philatelic and numismatic matters 
continue and we are looking forward to 
giving them a freer hand with the com- 
pletion of a photographic inventory of 
our holdings of stamps and coins. Camera 
equipment, in turn, is being assembled 
with member help and advice. 

In research matters member help is 
taken for granted. Fortunately, it is, in 
many cases, acknowledged by publication, 
although when help is given in assembling 
the facts needed for a museum exhibit 
this is not always the case. It may be well 
to mention at this time that an exhibit on 
Polish Life and Culture in Buffalo is now 
being planned with the assistance of a 
committee including Mr. Stephen F. 
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Wylegala, Chairman, Senator Lipowicz, 
City Comptroller Chester Kowal, Mr. 
Henry Osinski and Mr. Joseph Mazur. 


On exhibit tonight are several markers 
that are among the first fruits of the la- 
bors of a committee of the Society’s mem- 
bersip. The chairman is Dr. I. Frank 
Mogavero of Niagara University and the 
other members are: Messrs. Robert A. 
Burgoyne, G. Barrett Rich, Frank Pecora, 
Frederic S. Wheeler, William Palmer and 
Robert B. Meech. A considerable num- 
ber of other sites are being considered for 
marking. A further accomplishment of 
the committee is the uncovering of the 
great boulder in Front Park that once 
served as a memorial to the 13th Regi- 
ment. During the recent enlargement of 
the Peace Bridge entrance this was buried, 
and the bronze plaque removed and lost. 
The apparent indifference of some city 
employees to such memorials has been 
remedied by the quick action of Commis- 
sioner Leone upon Dr. Mogavero’s rep- 
resentations and we expect the marker 
to be fully restored and set near the 100th 
Regiment marker in Front Park. This 
episode testifies to the utility of a com- 
mittee alert to the needs of the community 
in the matter of its historic sites and 
treasures. 


One activity that combined positive ac- 
complishment with the pleasure of many 
members was the public “dig” held at the 
Lewiston site of the eighteenth century 
Joncaire trading post. Scheduled for 
September 30 and October 7, these were 
not favored by good weather but never- 
theless attracted several score members. 
Not all were successful in unearthing sig- 
nificant finds but credit for several trea- 
sures nevertheless fell to them. It is a 
pity that such a site cannot be kept open 
indefinitely, for the topsoil over a con- 
siderable area evidently contains more cru- 
cifixes, earrings, bullets, swords, bayonets, 
arrowheads, gorgets, and other such ob- 
jects as have already been found there. 
But other sites will appear and we hope 


that there will be a rising interest in the 
fascinating craft of archeology. 


Other member activities have been sug- 
gested. We plan trips on the Barge Canal 
and through the harbor area, and there 
are other types of exploration of western 
New York that may be taken up. 


We can only urge our members to keep 
up the good work in making collections 
of historically useful materials. The rich 
collections of the Society are in considera- 
ble part originally of their harvesting. I 
cannot forbear quoting a few items from 
a bookdealer’s list to encourage a further 
search by our members in their attics: a 
Clinton Iron Works catalog, 10 pages, 
$3.50; Buffalo Forge Company catalog of 
1883, $2.50; and of 1897, $5.00; the Lar- 
kin Company premium list of 1895, $2.50; 
and Niagara Stamping and Tool Company 
1885 catalog, $10.00. We recently bound 
and filed among our rare books a leaflet 
of four pages that cost us $12.50. It ad- 
vertised the Spaulding automobile, made 
in Buffalo, and the price was moderate for 
a unique item. What do you have in your 
attic — that you will give us? 


Having recently published quite fully 
my feeling that we must increase our col- 
lecting of manuscript materials I do not 
think I need add extensively to what is 
already in print. But please take it per- 
sonally. We cannot hope to do the job 
with a few staff people. Your help is 
needed, and if you wonder about personal 
or family letters, papers, diaries, or ac- 
counts please ask, not how their tone and 
matter strikes you now, but how they will 
look in a century —for we will preserve 
all such if there is objective fact in it that 
is not otherwise generally available in 
printed matter, and this includes most 
manuscript materials. 


During the year we have looked over 
our manuscript collections, surveyed the 
possibilities, and begun asking people for 
papers. Dr. Norman F. Weaver of the 
State University College for Teachers 
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spent the summer with us on this project, 
gaining tangible results in the acquisition 
of many of the records of Mr. Chauncey 
Hamlin’s activities in the museum world, 
adding several smaller collections, making 
contacts in many directions, and beginning 
plans for the physical expansion of our 
holdings. I take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the Wilkeson family papers, 
containing much relating to Samuel Wil- 
keson himself, has been received and a 
survey of them has begun. The family, 
in the person of Mr. H. C. Barringer of 
Baltimore, has indicated a praiseworthy 
interest in continuing the care of and re- 
taining ownership in the papers, but is 
quite willing that the Society study, use 
and copy them. It should be noted that 
it was Mr. Owen Augspurger’s interest in 
Samuel Wilkeson that initiated this suc- 
cessful hunt about a year ago. 


If you have any squeamishness about 
asking a friend or neighbor for family 
papers, be assured that the second-hand 
dealers and junkmen have none. Quanti- 
ties of the memorabilia of Buffalo families 
have been purchased, sold, traded, or des- 
troyed. We have recently negotiated suc- 
cessfully with a dealer for the papers of 
Jacob Barker, a businessman of a century 
ago. Many such items, this dealer tells 
us, have been sold from Buffalo to collec- 
tors far and wide. Your asking may save 
valuable papers from this ignominy or 
from the final desecration of fire. 


Former President Taylor provided by 
will a fund for the purchase of research 
materials for the Society. This has already 
gained for us the Barker-Glenny collec- 
tion just mentioned, and the Gansworth 
collection of books and pamphlets on the 
Iroquois, a notice of which is printed 
herein. It is providential that Mr. Taylor’s 
solicitude and forethought should have 
given us the means of extending, even re- 
viving, a fundamental part of our activi- 
ties. We have needed to work harder to 
add to our research materials, and we can 
claim to be doing so. 
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To assert that in a few months the work 
of our new Chief of Education, Miss Mar- 
tha A. Parker, has revolutionized our edu- 
cation program would be unreasonable. 
But we do claim that already the greater 
efforts we can now make, through her, 
have borne fruit. There is on increase of 
one-fifth in school-class attendance during 
the first month of the school year, and 
this can be accounted for by the presence 
of classes from schools we have not re- 
ceived before. We are confident that be- 
fore many months have passed we will be 
able to report fully a general quickening 
of our pace in this essential part of our 
work. 


Helping to achieve this is the object 
of a bright, if modest new _publica- 
tion: a mimeograph newsletter entitled 
“Voyageur” that Miss Parker originated 
and now edits monthly during the school 
year. It is distributed, so far as we can 
arrange it, to all interested Erie County 
teachers. 


We are anticipating the need for more 
museum educational exhibit space, and 
plans are being made to provide it. There 
will be increasing pressure in the matter 
of space, and, while the staff forsees no 
immediate crisis, the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee of the Board of Mana- 
gers is surveying our long-term needs 
(more office space is greatly needed) and 
will report them to the Common Coun- 
cil’s Capital Expenditures Committee. 


The museum, now supervised by Mr. 
Kenneth R. Hopkins, will in another year 
be in a more conclusive state for report 
purposes, and more will be said of its ac- 
tivities at our next annual meeting. Still 
I must record my satisfaction that we are 
experimenting with extension procedures 
that will take us, we hope, far and wide 
through the county. A_ bulletin-board 
series of history exhibits of general popu- 
lar interest has been opened in its plant 
by the invitation of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, and we are watching the re- 
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sults there with hope that a large circuit 
may be built up in various places — of 
business, of learning, of entertainment, of 
public meeting — into which a continuing 
series may be sent. If its acceptance is 
cordial, and means can be found, we in- 
tend to develop and execute a plan of 
this kind, both as a public service and as 
an advertisement of our existence and 
purpose. 

Sending exhibits or materials to the 
schools is planned for the same general 
purpose. This may prove valuable par- 
ticularly to small schools and to distant 
ones. 


To list all museum activities might well 
weary the reader, even though our staff 
is a small one. Exhibits in the building 
touched these subjects: history of drug 
stores, elections, Andersonville prison, 
home canning and domestic glass, Folsom 
spear-points, Haviland china of the Beals 
family, Valentines, Bibles, kindergarten 
materials, and vacuum cleaners. There 
have been two photographic shows, both 
by Maurice Fitzgerald, on the current 
scene along the frontier, and on the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. Be- 
sides this Curator Whitney has added 
several thousand photographs to our col- 
lection. Mr. Schenk has erected new steel 


shelving that will solve our problem of 
storing small articles for some time to 
come, a tremendous task that involved 
shifting nearly all of our collections, be- 
sides discharging his maintenance duties 
and rebuilding our display panels for the 
State Court. Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Smith 
have cataloged over a thousand items, new 
and old, and put into operation the new 
storage cabinets on the mezzanine floor of 
the State Court. We have in prospect an 
inexpensive supply of mannikins for dis- 
play purposes as a result of the labors of 
Mr. John Renfrew Dean in preparing 
sculptural molds that will make possible 
repeated castings of heads. 


I cannot fail to note three items greatly 
adding to the peace of mind of your Di- 
rector: we have constructed a strong room, 
protected by the American District Tele- 
graph Company’s devices, for storage of 
our more portable and negotiable trea- 
sures, and we have completed the adjust- 
ment of our exit doors so that we may be 
prepared for all emergencies. Finally, Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross contracts have been 
agreed to by the Board of Managers, pro- 
viding a measure of protection from which 
most of our staff members have profited. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR H. GLOVER 


Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 
Pirates on the Lakes, by Marvin A. Rapp 


1 eee the upheaval of the Civil War 
period, a ruthless clique of Buffalo 
waterfront desperadoes organized them- 
selves into a gang of beach guerillas. Led 
by four unholy watermen named Dublin, 
Jimmy the Cotton Hook Man, Leary 
Reedy, and Billy the Mugger, they ter- 
rorized the Buffalo waterfront. Their lair 
was “Michigan Island” in the middle of 
the inner harbor. 


Like Sandytown, another rivermouth 


area, the spot was protected by a kind 
of water ditch and like Sandytown this 
became a squatter haven. The water moat 
surrounding the area gave medieval pro- 
tection so dearly loved by the disreputable 
waterfront characters whose lawless acti- 
vities found little appreciation among the 
police watch or the “Respectability” of 
Buffalo. 


Buffalo’s original harbor had consisted 
of a creek that snaked its way into Lake 
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Erie from the rolling hills to the southeast. 
Western bulk and eastern package freight 
together with the greatest mass movement 
of people the world had ever seen, flooded 
into Buffalo with such tidal proportions 
after the opening of the Erie Canal that 
agitation started at the end of the first 
decade to increase the inner-creek harbor 
area. 

After much pressure and time, work 
began on what soon became known as 
the City Ship, or Blackwell, Canal. This 
artificial waterway ran almost parallel to 
the creek thereby doubling the space of 
the inner harbor. The cutting of this 
canal created an artificial peninsula that 
local habitues of the waterfront dubbed 
“The Island” because, for most people, 
the only access to the spit of land in ques- 
tion was by bridge or rowboat. This became 
the guerillas’ hideout. 


At first the guerillas operated on a small 
scale, boarding vessels at night and taking 
only plunder that they could carry in their 
arms. With success, they grew bolder, un- 
til finally they attacked vessels in force, 
driving off the crew and _ systematically 
carrying off the cargo. They had no 
trouble in peddling their loot along Canal 
Street. In those days, the police force, 
or “watch” as it was called, was so small 
that it could not match the strength of 
the pirates. By simply blowing a whistle, 
Dublin, or any of the other leaders, could 
quickly gather a force of one hundred men, 
armed and capable of resisting any police 
attempts to capture them. For years, after 
each raid, the gang would retire to their 
island lair and there, fortified by the na- 
tural protection of their position and 
whiskey, they defied the police to attack 
them. 

On several occasions, the police, despite 
all the precautions taken by the land pi- 
rates, did manage to capture some of the 
leaders. Even Dublin served time in the 
Buffalo jail. It happened this way. One 
night he was leading his guerillas aboard 
a schooner loaded with staves. While su- 
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pervising the operation of heaving the 
staves overboard onto a tug, which the 
gang had captured earlier, Charles and 
Dan D’Arcy, police officers, crept quietly 
aboard the vessel. “Cotton Hook” and 
“Mugger” were both aboard the vessel 
topside helping Dublin transfer the cargo. 
So quickly and silently did the D’Arcys 
steal up on the gangsters that they were 
taken by surprise. Dublin showed no fight. 
The others, too, seemed paralyzed. 


As soon as Dublin recovered his senses, 
however, he broke for the railing and dove 
over it into Buffalo Creek. Since the 
D’Arcy’s were more interested in the cap- 
ture of Dublin than the others, they 
jumped over the railing and dropped on 
Dublin who was thrashing in the water 
like a couple of lead plummets. Dublin 
made a good accounting of himself until 
a water uppercut took the fight out of him. 
The D’Arcy boys dragged his almost life- 
less body back to shore. Meantime, of 
course, the rest of the boys escaped. Dub- 
lin was committed to jail for a year and, 
on his release, returned to his old lair on 
the island. 


The year brought many changes. Many 
of the younger and more respectable men 
on the island signed up with the Irish 
regiment formed in Buffalo. The Beach 
Guerillas, however, would join up, collect 
the fifty-dollar bounty, and then jump 
their enlistment. When Dublin returned, 
therefore, he found his comrades, “Cotton 
Hook,” Leary Reedy, and “Mugger” still 
operating. One sunny day not long after 
his release, Dublin sat on the shore bank 
of the island watching the schooners and 
other vessels come and go. He mentally 
noted the size, cargo layout and position 
of the various boats that pulled in and 
docked. Suddenly he spotted a trim 
schooner that caused him to stand up to 
get a better look. She was loaded to the 
gunwales with a mixed cargo. Her deck 
furniture, done in natural dark wood, with 
the oblong cabin, indicated rich interior 
comfort. With two hundred and fifty feet 
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overall and a white hull with a gold bead 
around it, Dublin thought her the trimmest 
craft ever to moor along an island pier. 
Never had Dublin’s eyes seen such grace- 
ful lines on a sailing craft. And his eyes 
had seen almost every vessel then sailing 
the Lakes. On her stern panel, in proud 
lettering, was the name, Mercedes of 
Saginaw. Dublin watched her captain pull 
her into her proper slip. Then he dashed 
off to find the Hook, Mugger and Leary. 

By the time Dublin reached the shack, 
he was out of breath. “Hey, Mugger,” he 
called out as he reached the shack, “are 
the others inside?” 

“Sure now, and Dublin, you wouldn’t 
be a-runnin’ unless the Watch were after 
the likes of us.” 

“Wrong, ye Killarney fool,’ Dublin 
called out. “But come in. ’Tis a beauty 
I’ve spotted.” Mugger followed Dublin 
inside where Cotton and Leary were sort- 
ing the loot gotten the night before. 

“Listen, ye good-for-nothin’ Shanty 
Irish,” Dublin started out good naturedly. 

“Shanty, maybe, but jailbird like you 
be — no,” Cotton Hook greeted him. And 
with that, they all roared. Cotton Hook 
brought his arm down so hard on the 
table that Leary had to help him pull the 
hook out. 

“Boys,” Dublin said, still bubbling over 
with enthusiasm, “the Saints be praised, 
our ship has come in.” 

“°Tain’t the first ship that came in that 
we haven’t made like our own,” said 
Leary. 

“This be different, lads, she’s a beauty. 
Name’s ‘Mercedes’,” Dublin explained. 

“And so we'll be boardin’ her tonight 
and takin’ off her cargo and ’twill be so 
dark she will look like all the other ves- 
sels in the harbor,” said Cotton Hook. 

“Yeah,” offered Leary, “vessels at night 
be like women at night — they all look 
alike.” 

Dublin was not to be swerved from his 
original idea and so he continued trying 


to outline the plan. “Lads, we board her 
tonight but we ain’t takin’ no cargo.” 


“See here, Dublin, have you seen the 
Leprechauns and gone clean daft? What 
do you mean, take no cargo? How’s the 
likes of us to live?” shouted the Hook. 


“Here now,” Dublin said in a confiden- 
tial tone. They all leaned their heads 
closely toward Dublin and listened while 
he laid the plan for their new adventure. 


That night the guerillas boarded the 
vessel, plucked off the crew, hogtied them 
and dumped them on the wharf. Once 
in control of the ship, Dublin signaled to 
the tug operated by the guerillas. A line 
was thrown out and the tug pulled them 
out of the Buffalo channel and a mile up 
the Lake. Here they cast off the line to 
the tug and the guerillas on the tug made 
their way back to the schooner in a row- 
boat. 


Meanwhile, the guerilla crew aboard 
the schooner set to work repainting the 
Mercedes in open water. Since the morn- 
ing sunlight was warm and bright, the 
paint dried quickly. They painted out the 
old name, Mercedes, and replaced it with 
the name Annie, a young love of Dub- 
lin’s. With the painting done, the crew 
took advantage of a stiff breeze that bulged 
out the sails and carried the Annie to a 
safe bay on the Canadian shore before 
midnight the following night. The Annie 
had sailed into the night and into history. 


Many an old captain told of seeing the 
Annie. Many described, in glowing terms, 
her pirate adventures on the Great Lakes. 
How she could steal into lonely ports, es- 
pecially along the Canadian shore, raid 
vessels docked there, and be away before 
sunrise. Many Lakemen believe that the 
Annie had a part in the attempted capture 
of the vessel Michigan in 1864. Still other 
sailors like to tell of the important part 
that the Annie played in the Johnson 
Island plot to rescue two thousand Con- 
federate prisoners on that island in San- 
dusky Bay. But all this is in the realm of 
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legend and fantasy because no one really 
knows. 


What bold adventures befell Dublin, the 
Hook, the Mugger, and Leary may never 


Books You May Want to 


The Age of Fighting Sail: The Story of 
the Naval War of 1812. By c. s. FoRES- 
TER. Garden City, New York, Double- 
day & Company. Pp. 284. $5.00. 


This interesting book by C. S. Forester 
of “Captain Hornblower” fame will pro- 
bably appeal more to aficionados of sail- 
ing vessels than to historians. While the 
behind the scenes maneuverings of the 
diplomats of the various nations involved 
directly or indirectly in the War of 1812 
are vividly described, while the charac- 
ters and personalities of the chief minis- 
ters and officials of the governments of 
the United States and of Great Britain 
are set forth in sharp miniatures and while 
the naval and military actions and mea- 
sures to be taken are clearly high lighted, 
nevertheless these descriptions seem to 
convey a certain amount of irony, if not 
sarcasm. 

The book is arranged in chronological 
order, starting with the mutual exaspera- 
tions engendered between the Americans 
and the British and which through sheer 
false pride and official stubborness cul- 
minated in the War of 1812, and ending 
with the battle of New Orleans. The most 
interesting part is the description of the 
various naval battles and naval duels be- 
tween the American and the British ships 
of war. It seems quite evident that these 
naval encounters, especially those between 
single vessels on the Atlantic Ocean, have 
been based on the official reports made by 
the masters of the fighting ships to their 
respective governments; these battles are 
related in dry, terse style, completely fac- 
tual and rather disappointing. One cannot 
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be known. Should ever the log of this 
vessel be found — there would be a story 
equal to any pirate story of the high seas 
—the story of the Annie and her crew 
of Buffalo pirates. 


See 


escape the feeling that the author felt 
cramped at being unable to paint the 
vivid, dramatic word pictures found in his 
Hornblower series. It is unfortunate that 
the descriptions of these naval actions 
were not accompanied by charts showing 
the courses of the antagonists during the 
engagements; it is also to be regretted that 
there is a complete absence of pictures of 
the men-of-war and of the battle en- 
gagements during the war, all of which 
were very adequately depicted in contem- 
porary illustrations. It may also be ques- 
tioned whether the average reader will 
fully enjoy and understand many of the 
happenings incident to the naval fights 
because of his unfamiliarity with technical 
names of the parts and equipment of the 
frigates and sloops; a glossary of technical 
names and terms would have been of 
very considerable help. 

Naturally the book is well written and 
easily readable. It is however rather diffi- 
cult to keep track of the main theme, as 
the author frequently detours on hypo- 
thetical musings of what may or may not 
have happened if a certain action had or 
had not been taken. Such theorizing and 
speculation appear out of place in a his- 
tory book and distract the reader’s 
attention. 


It seems to the reviewer that the bat- 
tles and engagements which particularly 
affected the Niagara Frontier, i.e. the ac- 
tions of Lakes Erie and Ontario, have been 
slighted in favor of the high seas cruises 
and fights. It is indirectly admitted in the 
book itself that the naval actions on Lake 
Erie, Lake Ontario and Lake Champlain 
did more to bring the British government 
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to a proper appreciation of its difficulties 
than the fights between single American 
and British vessels on the Atlantic or the 
raids of American privateers along the 
British coasts. It was the American suc- 
cesses on the Great Lakes and on Lake 
Champlain that convinced the British 
government of the impossibility of invad- 
ing the States from Canada, the only 
feasible and practicable method of bring- 
ing the United States to its knees; the 
battles of Bladensburg, Baltimore and 
other minor incursions along the Atlantic 
seaboard demonstrated the utter impos- 
sibility of conquering the United States 
by seaborne expeditions. 

All in all, The Age of Fighting Sail 
can be summed up as an interesting ac- 
count of the activities of the ships-of-the- 
line, the frigates, the sloops, brigs and 
lesser fry, and a devastating criticism of 
the official incompetence, negligence and 
blunderings of both parties. For these 
reasons it is a book worth having. 


Buffalo Errx Heyi 


Charles Burchfield. By JOHN I. H. BAUR. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. Pp. 86, plates 54. $5.00. 


The development of a creative mind is, 
I suppose, one of the most fascinating and 
difficult subjects for a critical biographer 
— particularly if that mind is still creat- 
ing and developing. Mr. Baur, in his 
book on Charles Burchfield, has applied 
himself to this task and performs it well. 
Published for the American Artists Series 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
it is graciously and sympathetically writ- 
ten, well documented and rich with in- 
teresting and revealing sidelights which 
bear on the creation of an artistic style. 

Following a first chapter devoted main- 
ly to a critical interpretation of Burch- 
field’s work, the gist of the book consists 
of three chapters covering the major 
periods in the painter’s life to date. Baur 
has made good use of the extraordinarily 


rich documentation supplied by letters 
and other writings of this highly articu- 
late painter. If, to this reviewer, the quo- 
tation marks seemed a bit overwhelming, 
they are skilfully woven into the story and 
much of the most profound and _ vivid 
writing in the book comes from the pen 
of the artist himself. In addition to Burch- 
field’s writing, future historians will be 
grateful for the publication and analysis 
of such things as certain drawings from 
“Conventions for Abstract Thoughts” 
which cast new light on the formation of 
one of the most highly original styles de- 
veloped in this country. This reviewer 
will not forget his own surprise at seeing 
a Burchfield of 1917 placed in the context 
of other Buffalo painters of that time. Full 
of light and air, it shone against the aca- 
demic dullness that surrounded it. 


Baur has analyzed with understanding 
the Burchfield of 1917, the industrial and 
city watercolors of 1930’s and his later 
style in the 1940’s and ’50’s, all of which 
are bound together by the “intensity of his 
response to nature” which, for the painter 
“has always been a mystical experience 
full of wonders, terrors and true miracles.” 


This is a monograph on a painter and, 
even though Mr. Baur has gone to great 
lengths to present him also as a man, it 
is impossible to call forth the full round- 
ness of a personality in such a book. It 
is, therefore, a little unfair to wish that 
a friend might be more fully portrayed. 
Shy Charlie Burchfield may be and that 
trait may undoubtedly be a factor in his 
work, but it is insufficient to account for 
his own fierce integrity, or his gentle hu- 
mility in the face of his own achievement 
or his generous estimate of the work of 
others. Within the limits of the mono- 
graph, however, this book presents in a 
happy form the work of a man who has 
added a special luster of his own to the 
fabric of life in his adopted city. 


‘ Epcar C. ScHENCK 
The Brooklyn Museum 
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History Along the Frontier 


ye THE annual meeting held October 
16, 1956, the following members of 
the Board of Managers were elected to 
succeed themselves: Louis L. Babcock, 
Charles Diebold, Jr., John S. N. Sprague, 
Evans E. Bartlett, George F. Phillips. 
George F. Rand was chosen to succeed 
Charles H. Diefendorf, who resigned be- 
cause the press of other duties prevented 
him from contributing to the Society to 
his own satisfaction. 


The Board of Managers selected the 
following officers: Julian Park, President; 
Charles Cary, Vice-President; Owen B. 
Augspurger, Jr., Secretary; Robert L. Wil- 
son, Treasurer; and Louis L. Babcock, 
Council. 


General Babcock’s death on November 
4 will of course call for appropriate action 
at the next meeting of the Board. 


HE current committees of the Society 

have been announced by President 
Park as follows: Executive: Messrs. Park, 
Phillips, Diebold, Cary, Wilson; Finance 
and Insurance: Messrs. Harriman, Bart- 
lett, Rand, Wilson; Building and Grounds: 
Messrs. Staniland, McCausland, Lipowicz, 
Germain, Niederlander; Membership and 
Public Relations: Messrs. McCausland, 
Cary, Rockwell, MacLeod, Lipowicz, 
Sprague, Montesano; Library and Publica- 
tions: Messrs Rockwell, Sprague, Rev. Syl- 
vester Holbel; Museum: Messrs. Wilson, 
Macleod, Staniland, Phillips; Program and 
Entertainment: Messrs. Cary, Rockwell, 
Augspurger; Budget: Messrs Diebold, 
Augspurger; County Relations and Fed- 
eration: Messrs. Lipowicz, Sprague, Augs- 
purger; Studies on Recent Immigration: 
Lipowicz, Montesano. 


HE Society was host at one of the 
Sessions of the New York State His- 
torical Society in October. Three mem- 
bers, Messrs. Rapp, Mogavero and Park, 
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will be on the program of the New York 
State Association of Towns, which will 
meet in Buffalo in February. 


Ww": SENEGA’S history museum in 
Mill Road is still a-building and 


hopes are strong that it will open early in 
the New Year. The West Seneca society's 
president (and our County Treasurer), 
Frank Slade, has announced a member- 
ship drive and sale of ownership certifi- 
cates to be held in January. The object 
is, more than the raising of funds, to call 
public attention to the project and to 
make it a truly community enterprise. 


The West Seneca group were interested 
recently to receive a message of good will 
from a woman who was born in the house 
that is being restored to serve as a part 
of the museum. Her birthdate was 1870. 


forgone. In addition to the pa- 
pers of Chauncey Hamlin, referred to 
elsewhere, we have received a small mis- 
cellaneous group of papers of the late 
Frederic Almy, and another of Mr. Nor- 
bert Berger, head of the pressmen’s union 
in Buffalo and president of the Buffalo 
Federation of Labor for five years. * Mrs. 
Margaret Louise Wilkeson Burnett has 
donated scrapbooks kept by Samuel Wil- 
keson, son of Judge Wilkeson of harbor- 
making fame, between 1878-1888. 


USEUM ITEMS. Among an engaging 

lot of new things we have one that 
makes us feel like celebrating. It is a 
decorated board from a lake vessel, 
carved with representations of cannon, 
smoke, missiles and flags, all in the original 
paint. This was presented by Mrs. Carl 
E. Henrich of Clover Bank. It was, ac- 
cording to family tradition, picked up on 
the shore of Lake Erie during the War of 
1812 shortly after Perry’s victory, and we 
hope to work out the exact identification 
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of the vessel from which it came, likely 
one of the United States fleet. * A variety 
of domestic articles: Haviland china, 
clothes, baby carriages, magazines, toys 
and a wrapper dating about 1860 come 
from Mrs. W. T. Forden of East Aurora, 
Miss Mabel Lattimer, Mr. George Gruh- 
er, Mr. Charles F. Rand of North Tona- 
wanda, and Miss Bernice E. Brickell. To 
four dresses Miss Cornelia M. Dawson 
added a dozen theater programs and the 
Estate of Mrs. Arnold Watson sent us a 
collection of fifteen fans. * We have an 
oil painting dated about 1844 of Captain 
L. R. Smith of the 74th Regiment, from 
Mr. C. A. P. Smith of Seffner, Florida. 
Other military items: a roster of the 8th 
N. Y. Heavy Artillery, from Mrs. Ralph 
Croy; a Japanese army uniform from Mr. 
W. Scott Van Alstyne, Jr.; Japanese arms 
and flag from Mr. Gaspari J. Madoni. * 
Another kodak for our collection came 
from Mr. James M. Geldard of Williams- 
ville and for our old bottle collection Rev. 
Bruce Swift presented (we hasten to spe- 
cify) a lovely green glass bottle with 
stopper marked “Cold Spring Mineral 
Water Co.” * A young friend, Donald 
Micken, brought us a Pierce bicycle of 
1900, and of about the same period is 
a Remington #6 typewriter from Mrs. R. 
F, Eckam. 


Comment and Suggestion 
Sir: 

It seems to me that the caption to the 
canal picture on p. 44 of the Summer 
Niagara Frontier is misleading. The ter- 
minus of the Erie Canal was Commercial 
Slip which joined the Canal to Buffalo 
River. The junction of that Slip with 
Buffalo River was not the focal point of 
the picture, although at first sight I be- 
lieved it to be. Being now at work on the 
Niagara Thruway Bridge at the point of 
its connection with the Skyway I had a 
chance to orient the scene and would des- 
cribe it in this manner: 


The water in the foreground is that of 
the Erie Canal. Beyond the little bridge 
we see Peacock’s Basin (not Peacock Slip.) 
The little shops are on the Towpath. Far 
left in the background is the tower of the 
present Erie County Hall. To the right 
of center are two church spires, St. 
Joseph’s Old Cathedral first and to the 
immediate right of it, St. Paul’s. Far right 
is the Dun Building with its over-hanging 
cornice. I would date the picture after 
the Dun Building [1894] was erected and 
before the time of the Barge Canal 
[completed 1918.] 

If you should get down to the Erie 
Basin waterfront by way of Erie Street, 
turn right at River Street, pass Coit Slip 
(which is back of Frontier Marine Supply) 
and stop at the next slip. From that point 
you will see how the buildings mentioned 
are arranged in the background. 

The earliest reference to Peacock’s Ba- 
sin I have yet encountered is in a Buffalo 
map of 1835. It shows the basin on the 
city side of the canal extending to about 
Lower Terrace. 

Should you get down that way with a 
camera take a stroll around the back of 
Dante Housing and you'll see a very in- 
teresting survival of old Buffalo water- 
front hidden away behind the Harper 
Feed Mill. A portion of the old build- 
ing was erected in the 1840's. 

The Walsh Construction Company are 
using an old brick building numbered 300 
West Genesee Street, which will be de- 
molished after the bridge is built. It’s 
right at the bridge — the best show would 
be from “F” ramp which takes you up 
beside the Crane Company. 

West Seneca Frank J. LANKES 


Are there any adventurous photographers 
in the house? 


Sir: 
The Editor of NIAGARA FRONTIER has 


observed that too few persons preserve 
historical records. That is true and we 
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might add that too many persons who do 
faithfully preserve such records keep them 
in places unknown and inaccessible to 
those who would make wise use of such 
relics. For five years my search for Salis- 
bury material has gone on in likely places 
and unlikely, following every lead that has 
been presented to me. Having talked with 
nearly everyone in Erie County who bears 
the Salisbury name, the conclusion seemed 
inevitable that no direct descendants of 
Smith H. or Hezekiah A. Salisbury remain 
in this vicinity. 

To my delight I found that conclusion 
an error. November 1 found me calling 
on Mrs. Charles M. Newton, on Newton 
Road in the Town of Orchard Park. She 
proved to be Antoinette Salisbury Newton, 
great granddaughter of Hezekiah Salis- 
bury, co-founder with his brother of the 
Buffalo Gazette. Thus a search that had 
gone east as far as Providence, R.I. and 
south as far as Arlington, Va. bore fruit 
at a farm twenty-two miles from Buffalo. 
And there were family papers in a trunk 
in an attic room in that farm-house. 


Among these were three precious Salis- 
bury items of special note. One is the 
unique manuscript account of her father 
that Phebe Vail Salisbury wrote in 1888, 
the fifty-fourth year of her life. This con- 
tains information found in no other source. 
The other two items of special note are 
Salisbury imprints, neither of which had 
been known outside the family to exist. 
One of these is a thirty-four page Cata- 
logue of the Buffalo Book Store printed 
and published by S. H. and H. A. Salis- 
bury, Buffalo, July 20, 1817. (July 20 was 
Sunday, that year.) The July 8 and 15 
issues of the Buffalo Gazette announced 
that this Catalogue was in preparation. 
The July 22 issue announced that it had 
been published. 


The other of these precious Salisbury 
items catches the fancy: The Youth’s Pic- 
ture Carpet, “containing 389 Cuts, accom- 
panied generally, with a Description or 
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Familiar Explanation of each, in Prose 
and Poetry, Circulated for the diversion 
and improvement of youth. It may also 
be referred to by Painters, Limbners [sic], 
and others, as a convenient and _ useful 
Pattern and Specimen Book. Black Rock, 
Printed and Published by Smith H. Salis- 
bury, at his Book Store and Bindery. 1827.” 


Thus, twenty-two miles from Buffalo we 
found direct descendants of Hezekiah A. 
Salisbury of Buffalo Gazette fame and in 
the attic room there an old trunk ladened 
with relics so precious to the historian. 


Buffalo Bruce Swirt 


The Issue’s Authors 


A long life devoted to business manage- 
ment provides an ample background for 
FRANK W. COPLEY’S foray, with the Editor, 
into industrial history. Mr. Copley joined 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company in 1910 
and in 1923 became the manager of its 
Buffalo plant, retiring only last year. He 
has been devoted to literature and music 
as well; a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he reads old French verse and 
participates joyfully in the sessions of The 
Literary Clinic. For many years he played 
the violin in a string quartet of amateurs, 
although confessing that he found the 
jump from Mozart to Beethoven a long 
one. We hope that the present article on 
The Kittinger Company will be followed 
by others on Buffalo industry from his pen. 


A further introduction for MIss MARTHA 
A. PARKER in these pages may be little 
needed since she joined us so recently, and 
with proper notice, as Chief of Education. 
Her interest in Iroquois material springs 
from the honest source of an Iroquois 
heritage through her father’s blood and 
profound scholarship. Although she is 
diffident about claiming a physical in- 
heritance that is predominantly and un- 
romantically white, her interest and un- 
derstanding of the Iroquois heritage will 
nevertheless, we hope, find further out- 
lets in the Society’s activities. 
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“Fares, Please” 
by Walter McCausland 


A jocosE member of the New York 
State Legislature once told Stephen 
Van Rensselaer Watson, father of horse- 
car service in Buffalo, that he planned to 
introduce a bill making it a misdemeanor 
to slander a street railway company. 
“What penalty,” he asked, “shall I pre- 
scribe?” 

‘Deprive the offender of the use of 
street railway facilities for one year!” was 
the ready reply. 


“Why not make it for life?” inquired 
the assemblyman. 

“Because one year’s walking will con- 
vert him so thoroughly that he will be one 
of our best friends and patrons thereafter,” 
was Mr. Watson’s answer. 


History does not record that the pro- 
posed bill was ever introduced, or the 
penalty ever applied. But one who pores 
through the pages of the public press of 
other days will find his digging rewarded 
by many other gems of information about 
the local history of what has been described 
as the rarest and most often ignored dia- 
mond of city life — public transportation 
service. 


The story may be divided into four 
overlapping eras. The first was one of 
sporadic experimentation. The second was 
the horsecar period. Then came the age 
of electric propulsion. Now we are in a 
fourth era, that of the automotive vehicle. 


Two years after incorporation of the 
City of Buffalo in 1832, the first street 
railway in reality if not in name was trans- 
porting passengers from Pearl Street and 
the Terrace out Niagara Street to Ferry 
Street, where connections were made with 
a horse ferry across the Niagara River to 
the Canadian side. This was the Buffalo 
and Black Rock Land and Railroad 
Company. 


The fair-weather car seated 20 passen- 
gers on board seats with straight backs 
that were mounted on an open platform. 
The other car had stanchions supporting a 
flat top, to which glazed canvas curtains 
might be buttoned in stormy weather. 
These horse-drawn cars rolled on wooden 
rails topped with straps of iron. I find no 
mention of this service later than 1842, 
when a steam railroad was operating over 
the same route and on to Niagara Falls. 

In June, 1835, Benjamin Rathbun in- 
augurated a line of omnibuses in Main 
Street, running from the lake to Goodrich 
Hill, a distance of slightly less than two 


miles. They were handsomely fitted out - 


and richly upholstered, with seats for 14 
to 18 passengers. The first was appro- 
priately named Experiment, the second 
Encouragement, and the third Enterprise. 
Apparently the venture ended with the 
financial crash of 1837. 


Eight years later a stage line was es- 
tablished by Charles Barr, and in 1847 S. 
Miller began an omnibus line in Main 
Street from the docks to Cold Spring. His 
son Charles W. Miller took over the busi- 
ness at his father’s death and continued it 
until 1860, when he became the first 
superintendent of the Buffalo Street Rail- 
road, a post that he filled for four years. 
He later operated a well-known livery 
stable, and established a passenger and 
baggage transfer operation. In partnership 
with J. T. Brundage, he set up a similar 
enterprise in Niagara Falls, introducing a 
system of fixed charges for transportation 
so that sight-seers might know in advance 
just what their ride would cost. This was 
a vast improvement over the uncertain 
and often extortionate rates charged by 
the hackmen. 


Shortly before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the period of horsecar development 
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began. Two groups of capitalists had de- 
termined that public transportation in 
Buffalo should be put on a sound and 
enduring basis. The dominant figure was 
Stephen Van Rensselaer Watson, charac- 
terized by E. C. Sprague as “a man of 
large ideas, looking far into the future; 
of a sanguine temperament, public spirit- 
ed, great hearted, indefatigable and in- 
dustrious.” 


The Niagara Street Railroad Company 
was incorporated August 10, 1859 to build 
a line to Black Rock over the approximate 
route of the old railway, with Edward S. 
Warren as president and DeWitt C. Weed 
as secretary and treasurer. The Buffalo 
Street Railroad Company was formed in 
the following year, with Stephen V. R. 
Watson as president, G. R. Wilson, vice 
president, Charles T. Coit, secretary, and 
Andrew J. Rich, treasurer. Construction 
began on both routes in May, 1860; but 
the Buffalo Street Railroad Company won 
the race for priority when it began service 
in Main Street on June 11. 


The Buffalo Express recorded the event 
in these words: “The Main Street Rail- 
road was opened yesterday afternoon with 
pomp and circumstance appropriate to an 
event of such distinguished importance. 
About half past five o’clock four cars were 
placed upon the track which is now laid 
from the creek to Genesee Street. At the 
head of the train was placed one of the 
largest sized cars, drawn by four fire 
horses and surmounted by a rack for deck 
passengers, on which was stationed the 
Union Cornet Band discoursing trium- 
phant music.” 


Eleven days later the Niagara Street 
Railroad Company began service from 
Main Street to Fort Porter. 


The first horse-cars were 12 feet long, 
mounted on a single four-wheeled truck, 
and cost about $700 each. They were 
drawn usually by one horse, but often, 
when they came to the foot of a slight 
incline, an extra horse was added to make 
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the grade. Sometimes, if the car was well 
filled, the male passengers had to alight 
and help the horses. The driver was pro- 
tected from the elements only by an over- 
hanging roof and a waist-high dashboard 
on which was mounted the brake staff. Oil 
lamps provided a measure of illumination 
at night. Reminiscences of old-timers men- 
tion straw on the floor as the only heating 
system; but there is record that a small 
coal stove was installed in at least one car 
as early as November, 1860. 


The clatter of iron tires over rough 
cobble streets was eliminated by drawing 
the cars over cast iron rails, each about 10 
feet long, laid on the pavement or in the 
dust without stringers, bolted together end 
to end and kept from spreading with tie- 
rods at short intervals. 


The fashions of the day introduced cer- 
tain hazards. The Buffalo Commercial 
for March 2, 1861 recorded that “A lady 
while stepping from the platform of the 
street railroad car got fastened by her 
hoopskirt to the car railing and was 
dragged backwards through the mud of 
the street some distance.” We hope that 
her person suffered less than her dignity. 


The new method of transportation met 
with public favor; and soon horse-car 
routes were inaugurated on Batavia Street 
(now Broadway) and on Genesee Street, 
where turntables were installed at each 
end of the route to eliminate the need for 
unhitching and rehitching the horses on 
the single track. 


Writing in Thomas’ Directory for 1863, 
Guy H. Salisbury said: “Now we have 
eleven miles of well-built, double-track 
street railways, through our most im- 
portant avenues, and running 60 elegant 
passenger cars, not surpassed in any city, 
greatly facilitating travel and intercourse 
between the distant sections of the city, 
rendering a suburban residence a cheap, 
accessible and desirable home, and adding 
more to the permanent value of property 
thus benefited than all the cost of the 
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roads and their ample equipment. A very 
material addition to the comfort and con- 
venience of our citizens has been made by 
the street railroads. They have rendered 
distant parts of the city readily and speedi- 
ly accessible and have correspondingly 
enhanced the value of land outside the 
more settled centers.” 


In the “70's” the horsecar routes of the 
city were serving upwards of five million 
passengers annually. This decade and the 
next were marked by rapid expansion. 


During the “elegant 80's” vehicles 
known as “herdics” were operated on cer- 
tain streets, sometimes apparently in com- 
petition with the horsecars, and sometimes 
on streets in which tracks had not been 
laid. These vehicles were omnibuses 
drawn by two horses. Longitudinal seats 
could accommodate eight passengers on 
each side. Entrance and exit was made 
by means of a series of steps at the rear; 
by means of a long rope the driver was 
able to close the rear door. Fares were 
dropped into a grooved rail, down which 
they rolled to the driver. 


Then came the kilowatt. After’ only 
three decades of public service, horse- 
power of the hay-burning variety was to 
be replaced by that of the electric motor. 
On March 11, 1888, tests were made of 
a car powered by storage batteries. It 
took about four hours to charge the bat- 
teries, and the car could then operate for 
only about the same time before recharg- 
ing became necessary. Experiments were 
made with two other storage battery cars, 
proudly exhibited at the International In- 
dustrial Fair in September, 1888, but costs 
of operation proved too high. 


Anticipating this result, the companies 
had sought permission to use overhead 
trolley wires. An experimental route was 
laid out from Cold Spring through Har- 
vard Place, Delavan Avenue and Forest 
Avenue to the Park, and was first operated 
July 20, 1889. The trial trip was a great 
success, although the Express reported 


that occasionally the trolley would become 
separated from the wire for an instant 
and a quick flash like lightning would 
illuminate the surrounding scenery. On 
Sundays the line was always fully patron- 
ized, people coming from Buffalo and the 
surrounding towns to enjoy the thrill of 
riding on the new mechanical marvel. 


Opinion regarding the advantages of 
the new method of propulsion was divided. 
Many were enthusiastic proponents of 
electric power. Others objected to the 
erection of unsightly poles and wires in 
their streets, and to the fact that the new 
vehicles would stop only at corners in- 
stead of going from house to house. 


Residents of a short block in Allen 
Street between Franklin and Delaware did 
their utmost to prevent the introduction 
of electric cars. They obtained an in- 
junction prohibiting operation through 
that section of their street. The company 
solved the problem by tethering a horse 
on Allen Street at one end of the dis- 
puted area. When an eastbound car ar- 
rived at that point, the trolley would 
be withdrawn from the wire and the 
horse would draw the car to the other end 
of the prohibited area. There the trolley 
again would be placed, and the horse 
would wait for the westbound car. 


But the march of progress was not to 
be stayed. On December 24, 1890 elec- 
tric cars first operated on a permanent 
basis on Main Street, between Cold 
Spring and the Belt Line. On June 30 
of the following year service began in 
Niagara Street between Main Street and 
Hertel Avenue. Here is a press report: 
“A trolley-car ran on Niagara Street last 
night. The coming of the first circus of 
the season or a Fourth of July parade 
could not create half as much excitement 
and pleasure. . . . Women waved their 
handkerchiefs and small boys put toy caps 
on the rails. At several points enthusiastic 
citizens displayed fireworks and a number 
of houses were brilliantly illuminated.” 
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The Buffalo Express for April 27, 1892 
records that wages for horsecar drivers and 
conductors had just been raised to 14, 15 
and 16 cents an hour, with a penny more 
for the crews of electric cars. Furthermore, 
the work day was cut —to 12 hours. At 
about the same time the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board filed objections to Council 
restrictions limiting the speed of the cars 
in suburban districts to 6 miles an hour 
and in business districts to 4 miles an hour. 


This was an era of rapid expansion, to 
culminate on November 19, 1894 when all 
service was electrically propelled and the 
last horsecar in the system pulled in from 
the Jefferson route. Some times the 
trolleys drew trailers not equipped with 
motors. Such a sight inspired Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to write ““The Broomstick 
Tram’: 

They came, of course, at their master’s call 
The witches, the broomsticks, the cats, and all; 
He led the hags to a railway train 

The horses were trying to drag in vain. 
“Now, then,” says he, “you’ve had your fun, 
And here are the cars you’ve got to run. 

The driver may just unhitch his team, 

We don’t want horses, we don’t want steam; 
You may keep your old black cats to hug, 

But the loaded train you’ve got to lug.” 


Since then on many a car you'll see 

A broomstick plain as plain can be; 

On every stick there’s a witch astride, 

The string you see to her leg is tied. 

As for the hag, you can’t see her, 

But hark! you can hear her black cat’s purr, 
And now and then, as a car goes by, 

You may catch a gleam from her wicked eye. 


Often you’ve looked on a rushing train, 

But just what moved it was not so plain. 

It couldn’t be those wires above, 

For they could neither pull nor shove; 

Where was the motor that made it go 

You couldn’t guess, but now you know. 
Until 1896 the Buffalo Railway Com- 

pany had generated its own power. In 

that year a transmission line was com- 

pleted from Niagara Falls, and the street 

railways became the first users of Niagara 

power at midnight, November 15, an event 

signalized by the firing of cannon, the 
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blowing of steam whistles and the ringing 
of bells. 

On the night of May 31, 1902, when 
the Niagara Falls power plant was shut 
down for construction, the Buffalo Rail- 
way Company used its steam generating 
plant to provide current to light the streets 
and serve other important customers, with- 
out the slightest disturbance to continuity. 


In the village of Niagara Falls, 22 miles 
downstream from Buffalo, there had also 
been notable progress in transportation. 
The first tracks were laid in 1883, and 
half-hourly service on Falls Street, Second 
Street and Main Street was provided by 
two horsecars. Other routes were added, 
and more rapidly with the advent of elec- 
tric power, first applied in that city on 
March 9, 1892. A sight-seeing trolley route 
along the bank of the Niagara River be- 
tween Chippawa and Queenston, Ontario 
was inaugurated July 1, 1893. This ser- 
vice later was operated in connection with 
the Niagara Gorge Railway Company’s 
tracks at the edge of the river on the 
United States side, after tracks had been 
laid in 1895 over Falls View Bridge and 
Queenston-Lewiston Bridge. The Great 
Gorge trip became one of the famous 
scenic rides of the world, including among 
its patrons royalty as well as commoners, 
Presidents, and precinct voters. With in- 
creasing popularity of the automobile the 
service lost most of its patronage, and the 
Canadian portion of the route was dis- 
continued September 11, 1932. A few 
years later operation through the Gorge 
also came to an end. 


The advent of the kilowatt brought 
many extensions in suburban, as well as 
local, trolley routes. A line between Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda, and another to 
Williamsville, were opened in 1893. Trolley 
service between Buffalo, Lancaster and 
Depew was inaugurated in 1894. Another 
route was built between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls in 1895. Buffalo and Lock- 
port were connected by a line later ex- 
tended to Olcott Beach, on the shore of 
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Lake Ontario. Passenger cars and freight 
trains of the Rochester, Lockport and 
Buffalo Railway Company provided 
through service between the terminal 
cities, beginning about 1908. 

In 1907 was begun construction of an 
electric railroad along the shores of Lake 
Erie from Buffalo to Erie, Pennsylvania. 
All these, and many more throughout the 
State, have been supplanted by buses, or 
have faded into the limbo of oblivion. 


Some grandiose schemes never got much 
beyond the planning stage. One seriously 
proposed construction of an electric trolley 
system to connect Buffalo, the Thousand 
Islands and Portland, Maine. 


Streetcars were used even for funerals. 
Appropriately painted in black, with 
somber curtains at the windows, they pro- 
vided a compartment in which the casket 
was placed, below an area reserved for the 
pall-bearers and the officiating clergyman. 
Other mourners rode in the rear of the 
car, which conveyed the entire party to 
the cemetery. One such car, the “Elm- 
lawn”, was acquired in 1893 and a second, 
the “Greenwood”, in 1907. 


In 1918 a high-speed electric railway 
line was constructed between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, at a cost of four million 
dollars. Operating mostly over private 
right-of-way between the two cities, the 
big yellow cars in trains of three were 
capable of speeds of 60 miles an hour. 
This road, like other suburban operations, 
fell victim to the popular preference for 
riding on rubber. Operation was discon- 
tinued August 20, 1937, the service having 
been entirely replaced by buses. 


In 1892 there were in the City of 
Buffalo 104 miles of track, owned by three 
independent companies, the Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, the Crosstown Street Rail- 
way Company and the West Side Street 
Railway. Only four routes extended to 
the city line. 

In the decade from 1892 to 1902, eighty- 
three miles of track were added to Buf- 


falo’s street railway system, an increase of 
seventy-nine per cent. The population of 
the city had increased from 256,000 to 
352,000 or 38 per cent. 


By 1922 the transit system had grown 
to 202 miles of track—an increase of 
ninety-four per cent in thirty years, keep- 
ing pace with the growth in population. 


Meanwhile corporate structure was be- 
ing simplified. The Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany was formed in 1890 to consolidate 
several local operations. ‘Twelve years 
later International Railway Company was 
formed, the result of consolidations, mer- 
gers or purchase of most of the separate 
companies that had provided local and 
suburban service in and around Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and Lockport, with certain 
operations on the Canadian side. The 
company went into voluntary reorganiza- 
tion proceedings in 1947, and on June 1, 
1950, its passenger transportation business 
was taken over by Niagara Frontier 
Transit Systems, Inc. 


Since the beginning of the automotive 
age, people of the Niagara Frontier have 
witnessed another complete change in the 
type of transportation available for their 
service. As early as 1899, when electric 
run-abouts were beginning to achieve some 
popularity, David W. Sowers brought to 
Buffalo an experimental bus powered by 
storage batteries. For a time it operated 
every hour in Delaware Avenue between 
Niagara Square and Gates Circle. But, 
like the battery-propelled streetcar, its 
costs were excessive. The experiment was 
soon discontinued and after the Pan 
American Exposition the bus was shipped 
back to New York. 


Development of the gasoline engine per- 
mitted extension of bus service to areas 
where the cost of laying tracks and pro- 
viding power distribution facilities would 
have been prohibitive. The first local bus 
route in the City of Buffalo began service 
on Bailey Avenue in 1923. Although but 
little more than trucks with an enclosed 
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body, solid tires and benchlike seats, the 
buses quickly demonstrated that they had 
some advantages over vehicles operating 
on fixed tracks. Stops could be made at 
the curb, out of the line of moving traffic, 
providing greater safety and convenience 
for passengers when boarding and alight- 
ing. They could detour around fires, floods 
and parades that paralyzed streetcar 
traffic. Soon there was popular demand 
for additional bus service. 

In 1924 a route was inaugurated in 
Delaware Avenue, where tracks, poles and 
wires would have desecrated the magni- 
ficent rows of elms that line that beautiful 
street. Service here was provided at first 
by double-deck buses. Buffalonians how- 
ever displayed a marked aversion to climb- 
ing stairs, and the lumbering vehicles 
soon were replaced by single deck buses, 
as has been the history elsewhere. 

As the years rolled on, buses were used 
not only on routes where streetcar lines 
would be undesirable for esthetic or 
economic reasons, but also to replace 
streetcars as the existing tracks came to 
the end of their useful life. Conversion in 
Niagara Falls was completed August 22, 
1937, and on July 1, 1950 the Buffalo 
system became completely free wheeling. 

Thus within the lifetime of many still 
living, two complete revolutions have 
taken place in the art of public transpor- 


tation at the local level. The horse, the 
old hay-burner, has been supplanted by 
the internal combustion engine burning 
gasoline or diesel fuel, as was the wire-fed 
electric car. 

What of the place of local transportation 
in our modern social and economic struc- 
ture? We have seen that in the early days 
it enabled the worker to move his home 
beyond the shadow of the smokestack of 
his place of employment, and that like its 
great competitor, the automobile, it has 
fostered and aided the rapidly expanding 
development of our urban and suburban 
communities. Here on the Niagara Fron- 
tier someone steps on a local bus 335,000 
times a day . . . to work, to buy, to seek 
amusement and recreation, or to make a 
social call. The experts agree that, even 
in this automobile age, transit is essential 
to the continued growth and _ prosperity 
of American cities. Planners and traffic 
officials declare that, though all too often 
its contribution is overlooked, transit is 
the most potent and effective ally of those 
who seek to avert strangulation of our 
business centers. 

What of the future? It is not for a his- 
torian to embark upon the uncharted seas 
of prophesy. The record indicates, how- 
ever, that the most modern tools available 
will continue to be used to meet the public 
transportation needs of a thriving and 
prosperous community. 


This I Remember — XII: Fire House 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


HE fire house on Rhode Island Street 

contained a fire-engine and a_ hose- 
cart, horse drawn. It was a_ two-story 
brick building, with a very wide double 
door in the front opening into a large 
room, where, side by side, with the tongues 
of the vehicles facing the street, stood the 
engine and hose-cart. 
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The engine had the driver’s seat in 
front, a steam pump in the center, and an 
upright boiler at the rear. Behind the 
boiler was a small] platform, large enough 
to hold two men, standing. Fastened to 
the boiler were hand holds to which the 
firemen clung while responding to an 
alarm. At the bottom of the boiler was a 
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fire door, through which fuel was fed to 
the fire. A quick-burning fire was laid in 
the boiler at all times in the fire house 
and the boiler was directly over a gas pipe, 
with a pilot light constantly burning. On 
each side of the engine was a web hose 
to connect the engine pump to the hydrant. 
Fuel for the boiler was in a box under 
the rear step. 

The hose-cart had a driver’s seat wide 
enough for two, and a step in back to 
hold three. In the center of the cart, a 
reel similar to a garden-hose reel was sus- 
pended, upon which the web hose was 
wound. Two horses drew the hose-cart. 


Attached to the ceiling by cords running 
through pulleys, and held above the height 
of a horse’s head by counter-weights on 
each side of the tongue, was the harness 
for the horses. The collar, belly-band, 
back-pad, breeching, and hames were all 
open, so that when the horse was in posi- 
tion, the harness could be lowered into 
place and hitched in a matter of seconds 
by fastening a few buckles. 


Across the back of the room were a 
series of swinging doors, behind each of 
which was a horse’s stall. The horse was 
not fastened by a halter, but across the 
back of each stall a chain was strung, 
hip-high, so the horse could not back out. 

The second floor was a dormitory, with 
single iron beds where the firemen on 
duty could sleep. From this room a brass 
pole ran through an opening in the floor 
to the main floor, down which the firemen 
could slide when responding to an alarm. 


The horses were trained to push open 
their doors when the alarm bell rang 
and trot to their positions, where the men 
stood waiting to fasten the harness. One 
man turned up the gas, igniting the fire 
in the boiler, the drivers mounted their 
seats, another man opened the double 


doors and warned the people out of the 
way, and with a word from the driver the 
apparatus came out the doors at a fast 
trot, which changed to a gallop as soon 
as they reached the street. 


It was a thrilling sight to see the bay 
team pulling the hose-cart at a gallop, the 
bell ringing, and the men adjusting their 
helmets, as they clung to the swaying cart. 
Then came the engine, the gray horses 
going by leaps and bounds, the driver 
leaning forward, urging them on, faster 
and faster. From the smoke stack at the 
top of the boiler, smoke billowed and 
sparks shot upward as glowing embers fell 
through the grates and left a brilliant trail. 


Modern machines may be more efficient 
and faster, but nothing can equal the 
drama and beauty of the headlong strain- 
ing of two or three horses drawing the 
old-time fire-engine. 


I guess every boy, I know I did, thought 
of fire horses as a special breed of animal, 
created solely to be fire horses, and I shall 
never forget what a shock it was when I 
learned the truth. One morning father 
and I were at breakfast, and I was telling 
about a new gray horse that I had seen 
at the fire house, and when I paused in 
my rhapsody, father said, “Well, it’s only 
a truck horse.” “Oh no,” said I, “it posi- 
tively is not a truck horse.” “Very well,” 
replied father, “what kind of a horse is it?” 
I stopped and thought. I knew four kinds 
of horses: saddle, carriage, dray or light 
truck, and draught horse, for heavy loads. 
Then he explained that it was all in the 
training and teaching of a horse of good 
stock. Bringing the lesson home, he said, 
“Dan and Bill (a dapple gray team we 
owned) would have made excellent fire 
horses, and you remember how beautiful 
they looked when trotting with the green 
wagon.” 
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LOUIS L. BABCOCK 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board of Managers of the Buffalo Historical 
Society notes with deep and lasting regret the death on November 5, 1956 of Louis 
L. Babcock, lawyer, soldier, naturalist, good citizen, eminent historian, past president 
of this Society, and a member of its Board of Managers for thirty-two years. 


General Babcock’s career was one of “singularly diverse usefulness to his 
community, his country and his time,” and was best epitomized in the words of 
Chancellor Capen upon the occasion of the presentation to General Babcock of the 
University of Buffalo Chancellor's Medal on February 23, 1948: 


“Fortunately there always remained among us restless and ardent spirits who 
could never be content to pour all their energies into a single channel, but 
who, under the combined urge of a sense of public obligation and an un- 
quenchable zest for experience, have continued to exemplify for us the 
personal satisfactions and the civic usefulness of the full rounded life. 


“Tt is such a one that we honor today. We honor him for his conspicuous 
achievements in his profession, for his no less remarkable accomplishments 
in his avocations, and for his invaluable contributions to the cultural im- 
provement and the general welfare of this city.” 


The public record is replete with testimonials: to his preeminence as a lawyer 
from the time of his admission to the Bar in 1890 to his death; to his military record, 
from his enlistment as a private in Company G in the 65th Regiment, New York 
National Guard in January, 1890, to his retirement in February, 1919 at his own 
request, as a Brigadier General of the New York National Guard; to his deserved 
reputation as one of the world-renowned authorities on the sport of tarpon fishing; 
and finally to his life-long readiness to answer every call, however faint, of civic 
obligation, cultural interest, or family affection. As citizens, we shall remain long 
in his debt. 


And the Buffalo Historical Society will remain long in his debt for his services 
to this community as a historian. He was far more than a talented collector of 
historical memorabilia or a gifted author — his was the talent and the power to 
make history live. His life time was itself a transition, between that time when the 
founders of Western New York and their eldest sons still walked the streets of 
Buffalo, and the present time when even the great-grandsons of some of those 
founders have only a dim and hazy understanding of the birth of the “American 
Heritage” on the Niagara Frontier. And it is one happy effect of his whole life, 
and particularly that part of it devoted to history, that it stimulates anew our 
interest in the ideas and people of a glorious past, and immeasurably strengthens 
our future ties to that same “American Heritage” upon which the future of this 
community and this country depend. We shall not forget. 

Today, in final tribute, the members of this Society offer this resolution to 
record their sorrow at his passing, and to give expression to their proud and 
affectionate remembrance of him. The Board directs that this resolution be spread 
upon its minutes and that a copy be sent to the family of General Babcock. 


January 30, 1957 Owen B. AucspurcER, JR. 
Secretary 
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Discovering Joncaire’s Post: A Report on the “Dig” 


by Richard L. McCarthy 


n Niagara County, on the banks of the 

lower Niagara River, lies the village of 
Lewiston. Within a few yards of the river 
is the Joncaire site. It is found on the 
approach to the Lewiston Bridge to the 
left of the road, on the high ground be- 
hind the Bun-Jo Motel. It is a plot of 
about six acres, comparatively level, with 
a small stream on either side. It was along 
the stream nearest the Niagara River that 
the Portage Road of the French occupa- 
tion had its beginning, and winding its 
way up the escarpment ended in the upper 
Niagara River in the city of Niagara Falls. 


During a program of enlargement and 
repairs started last summer Mr. John 
Vrooman, the owner, had six to eight 
inches of topsoil removed from the front 
of the rise. Mr. James Cooley of Niagara 
Falls found some Indian artifacts at the 
site and reported it to Mr. Clarence Lewis, 
Niagara County Historian. Mr. Lewis re- 
quested the author to examine the site 
and some of the artifacts found. In-years 
past, in search of certain Indian cultures, 
I had dug several test holes here which 
indicated that there was some evidence 
of early “contact” (of Indians and whites) 
artifacts here. I had not made any effort 
at that time to connect this with any 
particular historical background. 


Dr. Laverne Pechuman, Mr. Clarence 
Lewis and I now spent a day of explora- 
tion and analysis of the site and of arti- 
facts already found by various people. We 
found that the section of the hill imme- 
diately back of the motel had been re- 
moved and that all of the topsoil, with 
the exception of a few inches, has been 
pushed back from the edge of the rise and 
into a section of the level area and left 
in a large pile. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Phipps, who manage the attractive motel, 
made our work much easier by their help 
and kindness. 


The first investigation of the remaining 
topsoil and the large pile of bulldozed 
topsoil left us with the conclusion that 
there were at least two Indian occupations 
and one or more by white men. 


Historians, as well as the folk lore of 
the village had long since placed the Jon- 
caire trading post’ in this area. They also 
placed Father Hennepin’s cabin of 1678? 
here, and there was said to be the cabin 
of an early American settler in this area 
as well. 


The Joncaire trading post, which he 
called “Magazin Royale”, was built in 
May of 1720 and burned in 1759 to keep 
it from falling into the hands of the 
British. Severance, whom I consider the 
most reliable source, describes Magazin 
Royale as a bark house surrounded by a 
palisades—a strong, high fence of sharp- 
ened stakes. Porter* describes it as a block- 
house, forty feet long by thirty feet wide, 
musketproof with port holes, surrounded 
by palisades. I haven’t found any histo- 
rians who disagree on the size of the house 
or who doubt it was fortified, but there 
is great disagreement as to whether the 
cabin was made of logs or bark, or whether 
it was a palisade or picket fence. 


As we completed the preliminary study 
it was evident that excavation might clarify 
the above points. A bark cabin would be 
supported by posts; a picket fence by 
spaced posts; a palisade by continuous 
posts, placed side by side. Any of these 
might penetrate into the subsoil. If these 


1. Frank H. Severance, “The Story of 
Joncaire,’ in Publications of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Volume 9, 1906. 

2. Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of 
France (Publications of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, Volume 20-21, 1917), 1:38. 

3. “Story of Joncaire,” 119-120. 

4. Peter A. Porter, Landmarks of the 
Niagara Frontier (Niagara Falls, 1914), 24-25. 
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penetrations into subsoil were found, it 
would prove the location of the site. The 
strongest evidence that could be found 
would be signs of fire. 


It was decided to dig extensively enough 
to locate the site and also to attempt to 
determine what might have been built 
there. We found that the topsoil in the 
front section had been from six to eight 
inches deep and the topsoil in the rear 
of the site was ten to twelve inches deep. 
There remained since the bulldozing an 
average of two inches of topsoil left on 
top of the subsoil. 


We began work late in July and our 
first tools were shovels and hoes. Shovels 
were used to remove loose soil, and the 
hoes to scrape back the topsoil and cut 
into the subsoil a short distance to reveal 
all disturbances that go below the topsoil. 


The most likely spot was chosen and an 
area of four square feet was selected for 
the first exposure. Much to everyone’s 
surprise, post holes were discovered. After 
several more test squares were unearthed 
with the same results it was decided to 
plot the whole area in order to aid us in 
mapping the site. 

It was decided to plot the area in sec- 
tions of four foot squares by placing stakes 
every four feet. This would mean that 
excavation could be extended in any di- 
rection by the addition of more stakes. 


Four months later, after 2,000 square 
feet of area had been exposed and more 
than 200 stakes had been driven into the 
ground, our efforts had been rewarded by 
the discovery of over 100 post holes and 
pits and many artifacts. We had gained 
a great deal of information. The biggest 
undertaking was the removal of the large 
pile of dirt and the bulldozing of quite a 
lot more of topsoil still present. Mr. 
Robertson of Lewiston donated his bull- 
dozer and his services for an afternoon. 
The subsoil is clay workable only when 
damp; it could not be worked during the 
dry weather. 
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An analysis of the post holes indicates 
several things: 


First, over a hundred post holes were 
dug and located on the map. Many others 
were noted. All but three contained char- 
coal, even to the bottom of the deepest 
pit. Some of the wider post holes con- 
tained ash. This indicates that the struc- 
ture that stood there was destroyed by a 
large, hot fire, hot enough to burn the 
deep holes and also to burn out the wood 
completely in the wide holes and leave a 
large amount of ash. 


Secondly, the post holes exposed gave 
us some very pertinent information, as a 
study of the map will indicate. In this 
study, several things must be kept in mind. 
First, the building and picket fence were 
built in three days by six men with aid 
from the Indians. This means that a 
hurried job had to be done. As we pro- 
gressed with the work, we felt that there 
were some post holes that we were unable 
to locate because of the depth of the top- 
soil. In order to locate post holes clearly 
they must have penetrated the sub-soil. 
Since there were many locations where 
the topsoil was 8” to 12” deep, it is logical 
to believe that other post holes might have 
existed that did not penetrate beneath 
this depth. 


We were puzzled by the extraordinarily 
deep post holes. We were unable to de- 
cide what their use might have been if 
they required such depths. 


We did not expect to find such a con- 
sistent pattern of post holes. Since the 
post was built so hurriedly, we might have 
expected a more haphazard installation of 
post holes, and it was quite a surprise to 
find that they had been dug so deeply. 


Post holes nos. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 22, 
34, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 94 are in a fairly 
straight line and could well be one side of 
a cabin. The balance of the post holes 
to the north could well be an addition to 
the original, or even an earlier Indian 
roundhouse. 
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The most important series of post holes 
seemed to be part of the picket fence. 
If we start at no. 80, and continue south- 
west with nos. 82, 100, 83, 87 and 88, 
and then start again at no. 79, continuing 
south-east with nos. 78, 1 and 7, this con- 
clusion seems to be confirmed. Testing 
clearly indicates that the post holes con- 
tinue in the same pattern in the southern 
side of the site. 

We feel that post holes no. 80 and 79 
are part of the entrance into the center 
of the site, with no. 81 probably being 
some means of securing the gate. In al- 
most a straight line, we find the same 
pattern with post holes no. 13 and no. 12, 
with a shallow trench between. Could 
this be a doorway? 

Some of the pits, such as nos. 75, 77 
and 99 are much older than the French 
contact and are therefore Indian. Two, 
nos. 75 and 77, had large flat stones on 
top of the pits; the artifacts were found 
beneath these stones. This type of pit is 
common on Indian sites. No. 101 is not a 
post hole. Its use is unknown to us. 


The Indian artifacts found and other 
collections studied allow only one conclu- 
sion. The site was used by humans 
hundreds of years before white men. There 
is at least one mound within a very short 
distance from the site, indicating that 
mound-builders once lived there. There 
were evidences of some early pottery- 
making people, late pottery-making people 
(the Iroquois) and a very early pre- 
pottery people, who left their arrowheads 
of material found far to the south. 

In summary, it is my belief, and the 
belief of others who have studied and 


worked on this site, that this is the site 
of Joncaire’s Magazin Royale. Other im- 
puted buildings are eliminated on their 
own evidence. Father Hennepin’s cabin 
was much smaller and did not have a 
picket fence and was not destroyed by fire. 
The British had a blockhouse known to 
be near this particular site, but this was 
built of logs and would not have left post 
holes. The last remaining possibility was 
an American dwelling. There was a log 
cabin located in this vicinity somewhere 
around 1802. However, the location of 
this log cabin was farther back from the 
road; the ruins in this location were re- 
membered by some of the older residents. 


The historical artifacts fit into two 
periods and their discovery was expected. 
The cross, copper arrowhead and trade 
beads are of the French period and were 
dated for us by Mr. Charles Wray of West 
Rush, who has worked for years in the 
Seneca country on sites of the same age. 
The two silver earrings and the brooch 
are early British. 


The site was well worthy of excavation. 
We feel that if it cannot be restored, at 
least some marker should be placed near 
to identify the spot, both for the historical 
background of the place, and to indicate 
that a remarkable man worked and lived 
there. His place in history is hardly less 
than the position that Sir William Johnson 
held among the Indians for the British. 
Joncaire was a truly historical figure who 
built the first permanent building in all 
of western New York and helped to guide 
the destiny of a nation; loyal and faithful, 
he was ever ready to put his country and 
King before his personal glory and gain. 


Reading maketh a Full Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing an Exact 
Man. And therefore, If a Man Write little, he had need have a Great memory; 
If he Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; And if he Reade little, he 
need have much Cunning, to seeme to know that, he doth not. Histories make Men 
Wise; poets Witty; The Maruematicxs Subtill; NATURALL PHILOSOPHY dee pe; 
MORALL Grave; LOGICK and RHETORICK Able to Contend. 
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The Inception of the Erie and the 


Champlain Canal Projects 
by William R. Willoughby 


| ie QUESTION as to who first sug- 
gested the development of water routes 
between the upper Hudson River and the 
Great Lakes and between the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain is much disputed.’ All 
that can be said with assurance is that 
such developments had been conceived as 
early as the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Nor is that surprising, for nature 
itself was an ally of such designs. At a 
point where the Hudson River is still 
navigable by large vessels its valley abuts 
roughly at a right angle upon the valley of 
the Mohawk; almost imperceptibly the 
Mohawk connects with the Finger Lake 
region of central New York, from which 
the Oswego and the Genesee run north- 
ward into Lake Ontario. In no spot was 
the route more than six hundred feet 
above sea level. The whole depression 
formed the greatest break in the Appala- 
chian barrier between the St. Lawrence 
and Georgia. Moreover, northward from 
Albany a traveller could journey up the 
Hudson and then, by a series of portages 
between rivers, reach Lake Champlain, 
and from there journey up the Richelieu 
and by other portages reach the St. 
Lawrence. 

Private companies had been chartered 
in 1792 to develop these routes but had 
failed to do so, one of them, the northern 
Inland Lock Navigation Company, accom- 
plishing nothing and the other, the West- 
ern Inland Lock Navigation Company, 
building only a few short canals.* Gradu- 


1. Henry W. Hill, “An Historical Review of 
Waterways and Canals in New York State,” 
Buffalo Historical Society Publications, XII, 
(1908), 36-47, 63-72; Merwin S. Hawley, 
“Origin of the Erie Canal,” ibid., II, (1880), 
227-349. 

2. William A. Bird, “Early Transportation, 
New York State,” Publications of the Buffalo 


ally public opinion, helped along by the 
vigorous leadership of the far-sighted De 
Witt Clinton, began turning to State de- 
velopment of the two water routes. Robert 
Fulton’s successful demonstration of his 
steamboat in 1807 added an extra impetus. 
The idea got abroad that speedy, inex- 
pensive transportation could be made 
available the moment the essential canals 
were constructed. Most opportunely, Con- 
gress recommended that the President pre- 
pare a plan of internal improvements.* 
Without waiting to see what plan would 
be recommended, the legislature of New 
York State adopted a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a joint committee 
to take into consideration the propriety 
of exploring and causing an accurate 
survey to be made, of the most eligible 
and direct route for a canal, to open 
communication between the tide 
waters of the Hudson River and Lake 
Erie, to the end that Congress may be 
enabled to appropriate such sums as 
may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of that great national object . . .4 
In justification of the proposal, the reso- 
lution stated that New York possessed “the 
best route of communication between the 
Atlantic and western waters . . .”; that 
through the proposed canal “the wealth 
and trade of that large portion of the 
Union, bordering on the upper lakes, 
would forever flow to our great commer- 
cial emporium”; and that, while “several 
of our sister states” were seeking to secure 
“the trade of that widely extended coun- 


Historical Society, II, (1908), pp. 20-21. 

3. For the Congressional request and the 
resulting plan, prepared by Secretary Albert 
Gallatin, see American State Papers, Class X, 
Miscellaneous, I, pp. 721-921. 

4. For the resolution, approved in February 
1808, see Laws of the State of New York in 
Relation to the Erie and Champlain Canals, 
(Albany, 1825), I, 7-8. 
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try,” their natural advantages were vastly 
inferior to New York’s. 


The committee was promptly appointed 
and, in a report submitted shortly there- 
after, found the project of “first impor- 
tance both to the interests of the United 
States and the state of New York” and 
recommended “speedy measures . . . for 
ascertaining the best route” for the pro- 
posed east-west waterway.° The legisla- 
ture accepted the committee’s conclusions 
and set aside the munificent sum of six 
hundred dollars [!] to carry out “an accu- 
rate survey. . . .”* James Geddes was 
detailed by the Surveyor General, Simeon 
de Witt, to make the investigation, which 
he promptly did, submitting in January 
1809 a favorable twenty-six page report.’ 
But, because of opposition from various 
quarters, uncertainty regarding federal as- 
sistance,* and differences with respect to 
the best route, no further action was taken 
until 1810, when the legislature appointed 
a commission of seven highly respected 
citizens to order a new survey. The out- 
come was the highly significant report of 
March 2, 1811.° 


One of the key questions considered by 
the report was that of the most suitable 
route for that section of the canal extend- 
ing from Rome to the Great Lakes. This 
was a question that had long agitated 
public opinion in the State, there being 
two distinct schools of thought. On the 
one hand, were those who favored run- 
ning the canal down the Oswego Valley 
to Lake Ontario, and then providing a 
connection between Lakes Ontario and 


5. Ibid., p. 9. 

6. Ibid., pp. 9, 11. 

7. Ibid., pp. 13-32. 

8. When approached in 1809 on the subject 
of federal aid, President Jefferson expressed the 
view that the canal might well be built a 
century hence but that “it is little short of 
madness to think of it at this day.” George 
Geddes, “The Erie Canal,” Publications of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, II, (1880), 280. 

9. Laws of the State of New York, V, 48-69. 
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Erie by digging a canal across American 
territory around Niagara Falls. On the 
other hand, were those who advocated 
building a waterway westward from Rome, 
through such lakes and valleys as were 
available, to Buffalo on Lake Erie. The 
chief advantages claimed for the Ontario 
route were that it would be easier and 
cheaper to build; and that, by using Lake 
Ontario, goods would be brought 150 miles 
nearer the Hudson than they would be 
if forced to enter a canal at Lake Erie. In 
support of the Lake Erie route, it was 
contended that it would be free from the 
risk and uncertainty of the wind and 
waves of Lake Ontario; that merchants 
could afford to pay higher freight “when 
property is secure and will arrive on a day 
certain”; that an inland canal would be 
safer in the event of war with Great Bri- 
tain; that the canal would “impose an 
additional value on a long tract of fine 
country” through which it would pass; 
and, most important of all, that it would 
avoid the dangers inherent in the Lake 
Ontario route of diverting “the whole lake 
trade . . . to a port in the territory of 
another nation.” 


It was the arguments of the second 
school of thought that were accepted by 
the commissioners in their report of 1811. 
In supporting the Erie route the commis- 
sioners argued that the descent from 
Oswego on Lake Ontario to Montreal 
was less than the ascent from Oswego to 
Rome, and that, as a consequence, pro- 
viding easy sloop passage from Oswego 
to Montreal would probably cost less 
than good boat navigation from Oswego 
to Rome. Thus “articles for exportation, 
when once afloat on Lake Ontario, will, 
generally speaking, go to Montreal, unless 
our British neighbors are blind to their 
own interest; a charge which ought not 
lightly to be made against a commercial 
nation. ...” “These are the facts,” they 
warned, “to which it would be in vain 
for the citizens of the United States to 
shut their eyes. The eyes of a rich, enter- 
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Artifacts from the Joncaire site showing the mingling of cultures over many centuries: very 
old Indian pottery, Indian stone work, imported gun-flints, crucifix, metal buttons, bits of clay pipes, 
Indian silver jewelry, and pieces of quite recent chinaware. Many such bits were turned up by our 
members in the dig last fall. 
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The old blacksmithing 


and the farriers are some of those still operating 


establishment was the Handel shop in Lancaster 
at the Buffalo Raceway. 
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Top: alae the Elmwood Aoeave bridge over | Scalaghade Creek was half 
for the trolleys, with the Buffalo Historical Society building (before its enlargement 
1927-1929) in the background. 

Center: Niagara Falls obscured. 

Bottom: “Elmlawn,” the trolley funeral car. 
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Ready for the horses: a steam fire engine polished and rigged for instant action. 
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prising, commercial rival are open. . . .” 


And it would be absurd to doubt that the 
northern neighbors would employ the 
means in their power to attract the rich 
and rapidly expanding trade of the Amer- 
ican West. From the viewpoint of the 
settlers, “the route by which their prod- 
ucts are sent abroad, and their supplies 
of foreign articles introduced, must be. . . 
a matter of little consequence. But the 
political connexion which would prob- 
ably result from a commercial connexion, 
certainly deserves the consideration of in- 
telligent men.” 

A second important question discussed 
in the report was: “By whom shall the 
needful expense be supported”??? It was 
the considered opinion of the commis- 
sioners that “too great a national interest” 
was at stake to allow private persons or 
companies to develop the waterway. Priv- 
ate construction would defeat a major 
reason for undertaking the enterprise, 
namely “contemplated cheapness of trans- 
portation.” It might also open the way 
to the project’s becoming “the subject of 
a job, or a fund for speculation.” In any 
event, public continuation was preferable 
to private: (1) because public agencies 
can more easily obtain capital and at a 
lower rate of interest than can private 
enterprise; and (2) because large expen- 
ditures “can be more economically made 
under public authority than by the care 
and vigilance of any company.” 


On the question of financing the project 
the commissioners were conveniently 
vague. They merely cited the trite adage 
“that those who participate in the benefit 
should contribute to the expense.” As for 
federal assistance, they were certain that 
“the wisdom as well as justice” of the 
national legislature would lead to “the 
exercise on their part of prudent munifi- 
CCHCE Tet. 

In keeping with the major recommen- 
dation of the report, in April 1811 the 


10. Ibid., p. 68. 


New York Legislature enacted a law “to 
provide for the Improvement of the In- 
ternal Navigation of the State.”44 The 
key provision of the law was one establish- 
ing a commission of nine members “for 
the consideration of all matters relating 
to the said inland navigation.” In addi- 
tion to employing engineers, surveyors, and 
such other persons, the commissioners 
were given the authority to 

make application in behalf of this 

state to the Congress of the United 

States, or to the legislature of any 

state or territory, to co-operate and 

aid in this undertaking, and also 

to the proprietors of the land through 

which such navigation may be carried, 

for cessions or grants to the people 

of this state, to be received by the 

said commissioners in their discretion; 

and also to ascertain whether loans can 

be procured on advantageous terms on 

the credit of this state for the purpose 

aforesaid. . . . 

Their limited success in carrying out 
their money-raising assignment the com- 
missioners reported to the legislature in 
March of 1812.2 The Holland Land 
Company had promised grants of land; 
European bankers had offered long-term 
loans; while the government at Washing- 
ton had promised assistance in the form 
of land grants — assistance, incidentally, 
that did not materialize. Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Massachusetts had committed them- 
selves to support any congressional move 
designed to promote the canal; while 
from the other states that had replied 
to their solicitation the commissioners had 
received only good wishes or polite sug- 
gestions that other canals were more de- 
serving of financial assistance. For exam- 
ple, the Acting Governor of the Territory 
of Michigan had replied that the governor 
and judges of the territory had “unani- 
mously resolved that . . . the canal con- 
templated by the commissioners of internal 
navigation in the state of New York, from 
Black Rock to Rome, would not be so 


11. Ibid., p. 70. 
12. Ibid., pp. 71-87. 
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desirable as a canal round the cataract 
of Niagara, and another by the Falls of 
Oswego.” 


The commissioners were of the opinion 
that a major reason for the disappointing 
response of the leaders of other states was 
“state jealousy.”** To these leaders the 
population and resources of New York fur- 
nished “no pleasant reflections. . . .” And 
“although the proposed canal must not 
only be of the highest importance to the 
western states, as well as to the states of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and greatly 
promote the prosperity of the whole 
union,” it was obvious from conversations 
with Congressmen that an opinion of the 
Canal’s superior benefit to New York State 
“was sedulously cultivated.” 


Up to a point, the commissioners no 
doubt were right. State jealousy, narrow 
sectionalism, and a fairly widespread be- 
lief that only New York State would de- 
rive any substantial benefits were undoubt- 
edly the major reasons for the lack of 
enthusiasm for the project shown by resi- 
dents of other states.* But other factors 
were also involved. For one thing, judi- 
cious men of several of the states and 
territories — particularly of the West — 
were sincerely convinced that the project 
that would be the greatest value to the 
commerce of the country would be a canal 
around Niagara Falls, and other improve- 
ments calculated to facilitate American 
use of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
River. This viewpoint found forceful ex- 


13. Ibid., p. 92. 


14. This was evidenced by the observation 
of the commissioners that, from their conversa- 
tions with Congressmen, they had been made 
to realize that the object of New York State 
could not be “separately attended to”; that if 
they hoped to obtain majority support in the 
House of Representatives they would have to 
do something for a great number of the states. 
This they had attempted to do by making the 
Erie Canal one part of a “general system” of 
internal improvements embracing the principal 
objects contained in Gallatin’s report of 1808. 
Ibid., p. 93. This attempt also failed. 
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pression in the Western protest that 
greeted the New York proposal of 1812 
that the Federal Government subsidize the 
Erie Canal by vesting in the State of New 
York four million acres of Michigan land. 
The purpose of the canal, the Western 
spokesmen insisted, was to build up New 
York City to the detriment of Montreal. 
The navigation of Lake Ontario, whose 
beauty they touchingly described, was to 
be abandoned for a “‘narrow, winding ob- 
structed canal . . . for an expense which 
arithmetic does not approach.” “Clinton’s 
ditch,” they insisted, would never give 
satisfaction since trade always ignores arti- 
ficial and seeks natural routes. As the 
natural route, the St. Lawrence was cer- 
tain to win out in the end, even should 
ill-conceived plans of the Erie Canal spon- 
sors be temporarily victorious. 


Though disappointed by their failure 
to obtain the hoped-for assistance, the 
commissioners were not disheartened. 
Without delay, they recommended that 
the State itself borrow money abroad and 
undertake the construction. In keeping 
with that recommendation, the legislature 
made the necessary authorization and 
agents were sent to Europe to arrange 
loans. But, with the outbreak of war 
in 1812, obtaining money abroad proved 
impossible and all construction plans had 
to be postponed indefinitely. The com- 
mission, however, remained in existence, 
making surveys and carrying on other pre- 
liminary activities. With the return of 
peace, De Witt Clinton and other public- 
spirited citizens of the State renewed the 
agitation. 

Among Clinton’s major activities in be- 
half of the project was the preparation 
in 1815 of a long memorial addressed to 
the New York legislature and detailing 
many weighty reasons why the Canal 


15. For the proposal, see ibid., pp. 95-100. 
For a summary of the protests, see Archer B. 
Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1921), pp. 
125-126. 
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should be constructed without further de- 
lay° One was “the experience of the 
late war,” when the “expenses of trans- 
portation frequently exceeded the original 
value of the article. . . .” Another was 
that “the commerce of the ocean and the 
trade of the lakes,” which might be ex- 
pected to flow through the canal, would 
form for the Republic “an imperishable 
cement of connection and an indescrib- 
able bond of union.” A third was the 
inherent dangers in the rapidly increas- 
ing use of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
This was vividly presented in the form of 
a rhetorical question: “Is it of impor- 
tance that our honourable merchants 
should not be robbed of their legitimate 
profits; that the public revenues should 
not be seriously impaired by dishonest 
smuggling, and that the commerce of our 
cities should not be supplanted by the 
mercantile establishments of foreign coun- 
tries?” If the answer was “yes,” then it 
was “essential that this sovereign remedy 
for maladies so destructive and ruinous 
should be applied.” With “inconceivable 
regret,” the Memorial recorded “the well 
known fact that the merchandise . from 
Montreal has been sold to an alarming 
extent on our borders, for 15 per cent 
below the New-York prices.” 


The author of the Memorial grudgingly 
admitted that the Lake Erie-Hudson River 
route was not the only feasible connection 
between the Great Lakes and the ocean. 
The St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and 
the proposed Lake Ontario-Hudson routes 
each had its advantages. But none of 
these, he insisted, could so well serve the 
needs of the nation as the projected Erie 
Canal. As compared with the St. Law- 
rence and Mississippi routes, the Erie was 
a shorter distance from the open sea, in- 
volved fewer time-consuming portages, 
and had, in its terminal port, New York 
City, the best and most extensive market 


16. Laws of the State of New York in Re- 
lation to the Erie and Champlain Canals, I, 
pp. 122-141, 


to be found anywhere. As between the 
Erie and the Ontario routes, the former 
was to be preferred for several reasons. 
First, it was some thirty-two miles nearer 
New York City. Second, it would be 
faster and safer. A loaded boat would 
be able to pass from Buffalo to Rome by 
the Erie route in less than seven days 
and with entire safety. By the Ontario 
route, it would be “perfectly uncertain, 
and not a little hazardous.” After leaving 
Niagara River, “it would have to pass an 
inland sea [Lake Ontario] to the extent 
of 127 miles, as boisterous and as danger- 
ous as the Atlantic. And besides a navi- 
gation of at least twenty miles over an- 
other lake [Oneida], it would have to 
ascend two difficult streams [the Oswego 
River and Wood Creek] for 55 miles; no 
calculation could then be made, either on 
the certainty or safety of this complicated 
and inconvenient navigation.” Finally, the 
Erie route “would diffuse the blessings 
of internal navigation over the most fer- 
tile and populous parts of the state, and 
supply the whole community with salt, 
gypsum, and in all probability coal.” By 
contrast, the Ontario route “would ac- 
commodate but an inconsiderable part of 
our territory and instead of being a great 
highway, leading directly to the object, it 
would be a circuitous by-road, inconven- 
ient in all essential respects.” 


But the most serious objection 
against the Ontario route, is, that it 
will inevitably enrich the territory of 
a foreign power, at the expense of the 
United States. If a canal is cut 
around the falls of Niagara, and no 
countervailing nor counteracting sys- 
tem is adopted in relation to Lake 
Erie, the commerce of the west is lost 
to us for ever. When a vessel once 
descends into Lake Ontario, she will 
pursue the course ordained by Nature. 
The British government are fully aware 
of this, and are now taking the most 
active measures to facilitate the pas- 
sage down the St. Lawrence. 


A meeting of citizens of New York City 
gave the memorial their hearty endorse- 
ment and ordered copies to be printed and 
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scattered broadcast over the State. The 
effect was immediate. Men of influence 
who before had cared little for the project 
now became its fast friends. Great meet- 
ings in every town of importance, from 
Albany to Buffalo, approved it;’* the cor- 
poration of New York City seconded it; 
and when the legislature met in 1816 the 
document was laid before the Senate and 
Assembly with such public support as had 
rarely been given to any measure. Reluct- 
antly the legislators yielded to the public 
pressure and created a new commission 
of five members “to consider, devise and 
adopt such measures” as might be neces- 
sary to develop water communication be- 
tween the Hudson River and Lake Erie 
and between the Hudson River and Lake 
Champlain.** The commission was fur- 
ther instructed to apply for donations of 
both land and money. 


So energetically did the commissioners 
carry out the engineering part of their 
duties, they were able to report in Febru- 
ary 1817 that they had mapped out the 
routes of both the Erie and the Cham- 
plain canals.1° Their estimate was that 
the canals, with a width of forty feet at 
surface and twenty-eight feet at bottom, 
and a depth of four feet, could be built 
for $5,442,813. They were certain that 
loans could be obtained, but they were 
dubious of procuring any financial assist- 
ance from either the Federal Government 
or the interested states. They pointed out, 
however, “it will at all times be in the 
power of this State to levy high transit 
duties on the articles transported to and 
from those states and territories of the 
United States, and thereby secure, eventu- 
ally, a greater fund than can _ possibly 
arise from any present contributions from 
those quarters.” Some donations in land 
had been made and there were good 


17. John B. McMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1885), IV, 416. 


18. Laws of the State of New York, I, 184. 
19. Ibid., pp. 196-270. 
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reasons for expecting others. They ended 
their report by warning that, unless the 
Erie Canal were speedily built, “the great- 
er part of the trade, which does not 
descend the Mississippi, from all those 
vast and fertile regions west of the Seneca 
Lake, will be lost to the United States.” 


The legislature, however, was not to be 
hurried. A Joint Committee on Canals 
was asked to study the entire matter. Its 
report of March 18, 1817*° strengthened 
and supported the major conclusions of 
the commissioners. It placed special stress 
on the dangers of the unity of both the 
State and of the Federal Union to further 
delay in acceding to the legitimate de- 
mands of the people in the remote sections 
of the State to an all-American outlet to 
the sea. These people, the report warned, 
“are contiguous to the territory of a for- 
eign power, and are washed by navigable 
waters, which flow into the ocean through 
that territory. It is for the interest, and 
will therefore be the policy of that power, 
to invite commercial intercourse with those 
sections.” Many Americans had already 
extensively engaged in this intercourse. 
Unless prompt counter-measures were 
taken, such trade would become perma- 
nent, with the ultimate, inevitable result 
of sending to “a permanent foreign resi- 
dence” many of the State’s most useful 
citizens. 

On the other hand, if the Erie Canal 
could be speedily constructed, great com- 
mercial benefits to the State and inestim- 
able advantages to the nation as a whole 
would inevitably follow. For one thing 

. . . besides calling back to our own 
market a large amount of the produc- 
tions of our own soil, which are now 
alienated from them, the construction 
of these canals would draw into our 
limits the trade of the western parts 
of Vermont, of a considerable region 
in Upper Canada, and of the northern 
half of all that portion of the United 


States, which lies west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. The future extent 


20. Ibid., pp. 272-287. 
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of this trade, it would be difficult to 
calculate. It must be immense. The 
country south of the great lakes alone, 
from which it will flow, includes as 
many acres as make up the territory 
of some of the most powerful nations 
of Europe, and it is the most fertile 
part of the globe. That country al- 
ready contains nearly a million souls, 
and is increasing with a rapidity of 
population known only on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


On April 15, 1817, the legislature ended 
the decade of study and debate by enact- 
ing a law authorizing the construction of 
the two canals.**_ A canal board to borrow 
money on the credit of the State was 
created, while the responsibility for con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining the 
canals was vested in the existing com- 
mission. The first sod was broken July 
4, 1817. The Champlain project was com- 
pleted in 1819 and the last segment of the 
Erie in 1825, the dimensions of both 
canals being those recommended by the 
commission report of February 1817, 


21. Ibid., p. 358. 


namely, a width of forty feet at the sur- 
face and twenty-eight feet at the bottom, 
and a depth of four feet. The total cost 
of $7,143,789 was approximately $2,000,- 
000 more than the highest official esti- 
mates. But the economic, social, and 
political benefits that resulted from the 
linking of the East with the West were 
also in excess of even the most optimistic 
predictions.** Thus the construction of 
the waterway may properly be considered 
both an imaginative venture and an act 
of the highest statesmanship. 


22. For a discussion of the beneficial results 
see Percy W. Bidwell and John J. Falconer, 
Agriculture in the Northern United States 
1620-1860 (New York: Peter Smith, 1941), 
pp. 180, 307, 360; Ray Billington and James 
B. Hedges, Westward Expansion: A History of 
the American Frontier (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949), p. 301; E. R. Johnson, et al, His- 
tory of Domestic and Foreign Commerce 
(Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1915), II, 
220; Noble E. Whitford, “Effects of the Erie 
Canal on New York History,” Proceedings of 
the New York State Historical Association 
(Albany, 1926), XXIV, 93. 


HERMAN MELVILLE ON CANALLERS 


“For three hundred and sixty miles, gentlemen, through the entire breadth of 
the state of New York; through numerous populous cities and most thriving villages; 
through long, dismal, uninhabited swamps, and affluent, cultivated fields, unrivalled 
for fertility; by billiard-room and bar-room; through the holy of holies of great 
forests; on Roman arches over Indian rivers; through sun and shade; by happy 
hearts or broken; through all the wide contrasting scenery of those noble Mohawk 
counties; and especially, by rows of snow-white chapels, whose spires stand almost 
like milestones, flows one continual stream of Venetianly corrupt and often lawless 
life. There’s your true Ashantee, gentlemen; there howl your pagans; where you 
ever find them, next door to you; under the long-flung shadow, and the snug 
patronizing lee of churches. For by some curious fatality, as it is often noted of 
your metropolitan freebooters that they ever encamp around the halls of justice, 
so sinners, gentlemen, most abound in holiest vicinities. . . . 


“Freely depicted in his own vocation, gentlemen, the Canaller would make a fine 
dramatic hero, so abundantly and picturesquely wicked is he. Like Mark Antony, for 
days and days along his green-turfed, flowery Nile, he indolently floats, openly toying 
with his red-cheeked Cleopatra, ripening his apricot thigh upon the sunny deck. 
But ashore, all this effeminacy is dashed. The brigandish guise which the Canaller 
so proudly sports; his slouched and gaily-ribboned hat betoken his grand features. 
A terror to the smiling innocence of the villages through which he floats; his swart 
visage and bold swagger are not unshunned in cities. Once a vagabond on his own 
canal, I have received good turns from one of these Canallers.... 


Moby pick, Chapter LIV 
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Sayings and Doings of Frontier Folk 
The Royal Special by Frank J. Lankes 


N THE summer of 1939 the late King 

George of England came to our country 
for a visit with President Roosevelt. His 
train, designated as the Royal Special, was 
to enter from Canada at Niagara Falls 
and proceed on the New York Central 
right of way to Buffalo, there to be taken 
by the Pennsylvania to Washington. Na- 
turally the date for its arrival was known 
well in advance and preparations were 
made for its reception. 

Four of the finest passenger locomotives 
of the Pennsylvania System were sent here 
from the main line to pull the job. At the 
Ebenezer roundhouse those engines were 
given a thorough mechanical overhauling 
and grooming and the extent of that 
grooming is to be realized from the 
knowledge that all exterior surface metal 
on them was actually scoured! 

A watchful detail of police was in con- 
stant attendance while the work was in 
progress and when completed each of the 
four engines was taken on a trial run to 
Olean under the supervision of the road 
foreman of engines. Cars containing a 
shipment of special coal for the locomo- 
tives were run into the enginehouse, 
covered with heavy tarpaulins and guarded 
day and night until the fuel was loaded — 
time for the run to Washington was set 
for Wednesday evening, June 8. 

On Monday, June 6, Andy Mendell was 
ordered to pull a local freight from 
Ebenezer to Olean. After delivering his 
train and cleaning up he had some time 
on his hands and went to watch a ball 
game. Fans at the game were discussing 
the passage of the Royal Special; the 
opinion in circulation was that it would 
be wrecked. 

While at dinner after the game three 
men came into the restaurant — the sub- 
ject of their conversation was the Special. 
One said that some elaborate precautions 
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were being taken for the safe delivery of 
the train but his opinion was that it would 
be wrecked. A second of the trio believed 
it was so— some crank would wreck the 
train. The third said he could place a 
bomb in the bridge south of the Olean 
Station that could wreck the entire train. 
When the optimistic trio departed Andy 
remarked to the waiter that terrible 
thoughts sometimes grew in the minds of 
people. The waiter agreed and he also 
said that he wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if the train were wrecked. 

It was understood by local railroad men 
that the Special would be pulled by four 
senior passenger engineers of the Buffalo 
Division — if it was to be wrecked Andy 
wouldn’t be on it but the idea gave him 
some unhappy thoughts. 


In the evening he attended a movie and 
such talk as there was revolved around the 
Special. It was doomed to be wrecked. 


Tuesday morning he pulled his train out 
of Olean for Ebenezer. He was delayed 
at Delevan to await passage of a south- 
bound train. While waiting he walked to 
a telephone beside the track and rested 
on a bench there. The weather was very 
warm and soon he had company. 


The visitor was an official from the 
track department of the railroad. He was 
a weary and perspiring man and as he 
sat beside Andy he remarked that it would 
be a relief to have Wednesday night pass 
into history. He had instructions from the 
management to get the track in perfect 
condition for the passage of the Special. 
The distance from Buffalo to Emporium, 
Pennsylvania, (the Buffalo Division for 
passenger service at that time) is one 
hundred and twenty-one miles and he had 
walked it four times during his examina- 
tion. He explained the extremes to which 
the management were going to protect the 
route. All bridges, culverts, highway and 
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farm crossings were to be guarded. Section 
hands would be called out to patrol the 
right of way, all their pockets to be 
emptied and sewed up with strong thread 
before going on duty. Yet with all this 
precaution the track official was con- 
vinced that something would happen to 
wreck the train. Well, Andy wouldn’t be 
on it but such talk made him feel bad. 


He pulled his train into Ebenezer and 
reported off duty. The road foreman of 
engines was examining the crew board at 
the time and asked what he came in on. 
He replied that it was the local freight. 
The foreman then said that put him in 
line for one of the Specials the following 
night. What about the four senior passen- 
ger engineers who were supposed to handle 
the job? That arrangement, said the fore- 
man, had been cancelled, the choice was 
now for qualified men from the extra list. 

At 8:15 on Wednesday morning Andy 
had a call from the crew dispatcher to 
report at 8:15 that evening for one of the 
Specials. He asked for the identity of the 
other enginemen and was told that the 
information was being withheld. He was 
also advised not to inform anyone of his 
assignment. Ordinarily about two hours’ 
notice is given to report for work and now 
he had twelve hours to think about this 
job. The highest officials of the road would 
no doubt ride that train — anything but 
precision handling of the throttle and air 
would come in for some devastating con- 
demnation. Moreover, if that train was to 
be wrecked he, Andy Mendell, would most 
certainly be on it — right up there at the 
head end. 


That evening when he reported at the 
engine dispatching point he found the 
four locomotives ready to roll. ‘They were 
standing in a protected area, roped off 
and watched by four police officers. No 
unauthorized persons were allowed near 
them. The coal dock had been emptied 
and the special coal dumped into it. As 
this fuel ran slowly into the tender of each 
engine it was examined by the general 


superintendent of motive power, by the 
master mechanic, by the road foreman of 
engines, and by the enginehouse foreman. 
It was free of all foreign substances such 
as nails, sticks, pieces of junk, stones, and 
explosives. 


Andy’s fireman was Mike Dillon of 
Ebenezer; Mike and Andy were the only 
West Seneca men on the job. It was 
arranged in two sections with two engines 
to pull each section. The train would be 
delivered by the Central at Compromise, 
a series of track under Seneca Street near 
the old Larkin Buildings in Buffalo. 


On the way in a stop was made at a 
telegraph office; the crew talked with 
the dispatcher and so identified them- 
selves. Before receiving their running 
orders they had to satisfy him that they 
were the men selected for the job. 


While waiting for the New York Central 
to deliver the first section the other two 
engines came in from Ebenezer and 
stopped on an adjacent track. Now the 
railroad officials asked the four engineers 
to come down from their cabs for final 
information and instructions. They did so. 


They were told that every precaution 
had been taken for the safe delivery of 
the train. Every switch on their track had 
been closed and spiked — no other trains 
would be moving in either direction. 
Every telegraph office on the line would 
remain open until both sections had 
passed, all main highway crossings were 
flagged by State Police, every farm cross- 
ing was protected by railroad police and 
all bridges and culverts by local police; 
other police were stationed along the right 
of way for the entire distance. Three 
automobiles carrying State Police would 
travel on the highway nearest the track 
to furnish mobile protection. Never be- 
fore had royalty of this class traveled in 
the United States — the eyes of the world 
were on this train, the officials wished 
them the best of luck and with a benedic- 
tion the conference closed. The engine- 
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men were climbing back into their cabs 
when the New York Central arrived with 
the first section. 


The Central engine was detached and 
the Pennsylvania coupled on. That job 
of coupling was as gentle as a baby’s kiss; 
it couldn’t be heard ten feet away. The 
steam pressure on the train line was ad- 
justed to one hundred and sixty pounds; 
this was to furnish power for the generator 
of the short wave radio outfit in the first 
car; constant radio contact was maintained 
with the State Police on the highway and 
also with England across the Atlantic. 


After the airbrake test and inspection of 
the train by the car department they were 
ready to go. The head end got the high- 
ball and the first section moved out. 


Spectators were lined along the right of 
way as close as police and National Guard 
would permit them to stand. That feature 
was much in evidence all the way down — 
they stood in fields, at rural crossings, in 
villages and cities. Andy will always 
cherish the memory of that run. It was 
a pleasure to operate such an engine and 
he knew that the sight of that train gave 
a thrill to tens of thousands who had 
waited for hours to witness its passage. 


That is the story from one of the en- 
gineers who pulled the Royal Special. 
Now we'll take the subject from the view- 
point of a spectator. 


I had a desire to see those locomotives 
at close range and four of us decided to 
wait for them at the Indian Church Road 
grade crossing in Winchester. So we 
parked the car at Zwilling’s Tavern and 
passed away some waiting time in the bar. 
While in there people began gathering near 
the crossing, standing in groups, talking 
and waiting. After a time Police Chief 
George Lyons and a squad of patrolmen 
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drove up in a West Seneca police car and 
parked at the edge of the highway. We 
spoke to him —his radio had just given 
out that the Special has passed Farmer 
Street in Lower Black Rock on its way 
to downtown Buffalo. George also passed 
the word when the Pennsylvania took over 
from the Central. 


The railroad yard around us had quieted 
down. There was a sound of a track maul 
ringing on steel as the last closed switch 
was spiked. Then all the yard was still, 
never before or since have I known it to 
be so profoundly quiet. It was dark, there 
was no talking among the people who 
were lined along the right of way looking 
toward the west; no traffic moved on the 
highway — the police were out of their 
car and the crossing was closed. 


Presently in that strange and tense 
silence the rails set up a vibration. We 
heard a whistle blow for our crossing and 
saw the beam of a headlight swing around 
the curve at the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
embankment. When the engine came 
around and straightened out the glare of 
the headlight fell upon our crowd of silent 
spectators. 


What a pleasure it was to see that outfit 
ball the jack down the line! Andy Mendell 
had the throttle on the second engine of 
the first section, Mike Dillon was briefly 
seen in the red glow reflected from trail- 
ing smoke as it passed over the cab. 
Shortly thereafter the second section 
roared by. I’ll always remember the sight. 
Those four engines were the finest of their 
class and they passed into history at the 
peak of their performance. Say what you 
will on the merit of diesels — it’s still a 
fact that steamers were a more dynamic 
spectacle. And that one was just about 
the biggest job of protection in the history 
of American railroading. 
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There’s Everything in a Museum 


A Forgotten Industry 


CasuAL stroll through our Museum 

brings to our attention the chang- 
ing mode of living. The advance of science 
and invention as it effects our daily life, 
eliminates not only individual firms, but 
entire industries. Their products and the 
tools used to manufacture the products 
are unknown today to youths of high- 
school and college age, and are but dim 
memories of the past to many members 
of our society. Articles in daily use within 
our life time are now museum pieces and 
are mentioned only in histories. Look at 
the bustle, basque, boa, dolman, far- 
thingale, cape and other items of ladies’ 
apparel of sixty years ago and imagine any 
lady of your acquaintance wearing them 
today. Did your grandmother wear them? 
Observe the dishes and glassware made by 
hand by craftsmen within the past seventy- 
five years and compare them with the per- 
fection of machine-made tableware in use 
now in your own home. The caster and 
cruet of yesterday are replaced by the 
“lazy susan” today. 


But to get to industries that have van- 
ished from the local scene. Fifty years 
ago there were in Buffalo twenty-eight 
sales stables where horses were sold at 
auction or at private sale. The Crandall 
Horse Company on William Street was 
possibly the largest. They held an auction 
sale every Monday at which from 800 to 
1000 western horses were sold to the 
highest bidder. Local breweries purchased 
beautifully matched teams of draft horses. 
The Buffalo Sanitary Department and the 
Fire Department also purchased horses of 
exceptional beauty and stamina. In local 
parades, these teams, their harness cleaned 
and decorated with white rings, and with 
red tassels suspended from the bridles, 
brought applause from the spectators and 
a thrill of pride to their driver as they 
stepped proudly along in rhythmic ac- 


tion. Carriage horses with arched neck 
and high stepping gait, either in matched 
spans or singly, were sold to our first 
families. Hundreds of horses were sold for 
export to Europe. 


Each week throughout the year the 
Crandall Horse Company sold at least 
seven hundred horses. By Wednesday 
their seven barns, each a block long, con- 
tained less than a score of unsold horses. 
Dozens of hostlers, as well as the office 
force, were employed in this one estab- 
lishment alone. In 1938 the business was 
discontinued, the barns were torn down, 
and today the name is remembered by 
only a few old timers. 


With the passing of the horse, several 
industries that were associated with horses 
disappeared from the local scene. Probab- 
ly the most artistic and highly skilled was 
carriage building. The construction of a 
brougham, a victoria, a landau, or a stan- 
hope, to mention but a few styles, with 
their fine woods and finish, beautiful up- 
holstering, and the exquisite paint job with 
striping was a work of art. They, too, have 
vanished, except for a few in museums 
and collectors’ hands. We have a few 
examples of various vehicles in our base- 
ment. They deserve inspection as they 
were all made by hand well over half a 
century ago. 


In 1905 there were in Buffalo 77 firms 
engaged in the manufacture of wagons 
and carriages. Werner Brothers on Main 
Street and Brunn & Company were among 
the foremost makers of fine vehicles in 
the United States. So called “factory 
built” carriages were also sold, but they 
were not to be compared in quality with 
the handmade vehicle. The price of 
“factory built” carriages was considerably 
less also. Today there is not a carriage 
maker in the city. In fact it would cost 
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more to make a wagon by hand today 
than to buy a truck. 

In the “Old Buffalo” section of the 
basement of the Museum is a replica of 
a blacksmith shop, complete with forge, 
anvil, horseshoes, and tools. Fifty years 
ago similar shops were a common sight in 
the city, there being 161 listed in the city 
directory. Although they made small re- 
pairs on various iron implements, their 
main business was shoeing horses. One or 
more farriers or horseshoers were employed 
in each one. Today there is not a single 
such shop in Buffalo. Present day horse- 
shoers carry the implements of their trade 
including forge, anvil, and other tools on 
a truck. They have their headquarters at 
race tracks, and make periodic calls at 
riding academies, or when called by phone, 
will come to the customer’s barn. Today 
not a single person in the half-dozen firms 
listed in the directory as blacksmiths is 
able to shoe a horse. 

Fifty years ago there were seventy-seven 
livery stables in the city whose business 
was the renting of a horse and buggy by 
the day or any part thereof. The charge 
was $2.00 for an afternoon, or $3.00 to 
$4.00 for the entire day. When renting a 
rig for all day, a bag containing enough 
oats for the horse’s midday feeding was 
placed in the buggy at no extra charge. 
Some stables also rented a brougham or 


History Along the Frontier 


HE LOWER LAKES Marine Chapter of 

the Buffalo Historical Society officially 
opened its career on Friday, February 8 
in an organization meeting at the Society’s 
building. Its members become regular 
members of the Society but the Chapter 
has its own officers as well; the first to 
be elected are Lawrence Burke, President, 
and Erik Heyl, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Chapter will concentrate on col- 
lecting historical materials related to navi- 
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victoria, with a driver, at a rate of $1.50 
per hour. Around the Soldiers’ Monument 
and in front of hotels stood the city licensed 
landaus and victorias with their drivers, 
available for rent by the hour or trip. 


In 1905 twenty-five firms were engaged 
in the manufacture and wholesaling of 
harness. Thirty dealers sold harness at 
retail. Today not one set of buggy or 
wagon harness is manufactured on the 
Niagara peninsula. Two firms that for- 
merly sold harness remain in business to- 
day, but they inform me that their main 
sources of business are riding academies 
and race tracks. If a set of harness is 
wanted, they order it. 


Firms which manufactured patent 
leather dash-boards, buggy tops, springs 
and other articles used in the making of 
carriages or harness have all disappeared. 


It is impossible to give an approximate 
estimate of the number of men formerly 
engaged in industries connected with 
horses; certainly they numbered into the 
thousands. There were also hundreds of 
firms whose business was supplying equip- 
ment used by horses. Today it is a for- 
gotten industry. Thus we see, with the 
passing of the horse (except for riding) 
many interdependent industries have van- 
ished from the local scene. 


C.S.I. 


gation of Lakes Erie and Ontario and its 
collections, while distinctively cataloged, 
will be a part of the Society’s holdings. 
Its meetings, excursions, and other activi- 
ties will be open to all of our members, 
as has been attested by notices already 
distributed. 


The organization meeting also heard 
Mr. John S. N. Sprague discuss the his- 
tory of the Erie Canal and the recent 
proposals of a museum and other activi- 
ties to make it better known. 
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Members Added in 1956 


LIFE 
HOWARD B. HERDEG 
SPENCER CG. KITTINGER 
IRVING LEVICK 
REID S. MOULE 
MRS. MORTON M. PALMER 
MRS. GHAUNCEY TUCKER 
ROBERT L. WILSON 
(transfer from Annual) 


SUSTAINING 
BUFFALO SAVINGS BANK 
HENS & KELLY COMPANY 


ANNUAL 
JOHN CARY 
FRANCIS DI BARTOLO 
ALEXANDER GALT 
BRYANT GLENNY 


DR. BURTON A. HOFFMAN 
WALTER J. KLUTE 

JOSEPH C. MAZUR 

RICHARD D. MC CARTHY 

W. PIERCE TAYLOR 

REV. ALPHONSE VERCEK, S.P. 
DR. FREDERICK B. WILKES 


ASSOCIATE 


JAMES L. BABCOCK 

ROBERT R. BARRETT 

WILLIAM C. BROADBENT 

MISS ANITA DE HART 

MRS. FRANCIS DI BARTOLO 

VERY REV. PHILIP E. DOBSON, S.J. 
MRS. JOHN H. HOLZER 

ARTHUR L. KAISER 

FRANK W. LANDSEADEL 


S. GROVE MC CLELLAN 
MRS. C. E. MICKLER 
S.C. MICKLER 

JOHN J. MORAN 

MRS. JEAN OPPENHEIMER 
EARLE A. OSGOOD 
JOSEPH M. OVERFIELD 
RUTH E. PITT 

MILTON PLESUR 
HAROLD SEYMOUR 
GEORGE F. SHULTZ 
CHARLES UNDERHILL 
CHASE VIELE 

FRANCIS J. WALTER 
NORMAN F. WEAVER 


HONORARY 


Cc. S. ILLINGWORTH 


DR. EDWARD E. HALEY 


ss ine CANAL society of New York is a 
reality. You may obtain membership 
($5 annually) by application to Secretary 
Richard Wright, Onondaga Historical 
Association, 311 Montgomery Street, Syra- 
cuse, New York. . 


Organization was completed at a meet- 
ing at the above location on January 26, 
when the temporary officers were contin- 
ued: DeWitt Clinton and John S. N. 
Sprague of Buffalo, President and Vice- 
President respectively, with Mr. Wright 
as Secretary-Treasurer. One hundred fifty 
have already joined, of which eighty were 
present at the meeting to hear a program 
that included Dr. Marvin Rapp, another 
of our own members. 


N SPITE of treacherous roads one hun- 

dred members appeared at the meeting 
of the Erie County Historical Federation 
in the Hamburg Union Street School on 
January 10. Mr. Roy Nagle presented a 
number of original documents of a cen- 
tury or more ago to the delegates of the 
historical societies present, which included 
Concord, Clarence, Elma, Hamburg, Wil- 


MRS. KELLOGG MANN 


(transfer from Annual) 


liamsville, Orchard Park, East Aurora, 
Boston, and Tonawanda. 


Mr. Nagle’s remarks concerning the sig- 
nificance of the documents led to a general 
interchange on a remarkable variety of 
the topics of Erie County History; the 
result was a brilliant demonstration of the 
indispensability of the original documents 
in establishing historical fact, as well as 
a very lively speech in itself. 


President John Printy was chairman, 
and the speaker was introduced by the 
Director of this Society. Welcomes to 
Hamburg were extended by the Mayor 
of the Village, and by the President of 
the Hamburg Historical Society, Mr. B. 
G. Bradley. 


b 9, de eae Mbebereseieaar p on Buffalo’s 
excursion steamers! Erik Heyl and 
others are trying to assemble complete in- 
formation on these vessels, which, until 
recent weeks, have been a familiar feature 
of Buffalo life since 1880. Pictures and 
information of any kind about them will 
be much appreciated. Please address us, 
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or Mr. Heyl directly, if you can furnish 
anything at all about them. 


cguisitions. Papers of the Dentists 

Preparedness League of World War 
I, accumulated by its founder, the late Dr. 
Joseph W. Beach of Buffalo, have been 
presented by Mrs. Beach. The League 
organized the dentists throughout the na- 
tion to make the effort to repair young 
men’s teeth that made many thousands 
eligible for military service. There are 
fortunately also a number of items show- 
ing the extent of Dr. Beach’s other charit- 
able interests and his work as a member 
of the University faculty. * Miss Emily 
Babcock has given us three Civil War 


Books You May Want to 


A Century of Conflict. By JosEPH LISTER 
RUTLEDGE. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1956. Pp. 530, maps. $5. 


This is the second volume of what is 
to be a six-volume history of Canada, from 
Cabot and Cartier down to the present 
day. The first volume was called The 
White and the Gold, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain, better known as novelist than his- 
torian. The present volume takes the 
story from 1708 to the capture of Quebec 
in 1759. The title, of course, reminds us 
of Parkman’s last great book, and it is 
more than likely that much of the ma- 
terial has been worked over from that 
pioneer. There is no evidence of improve- 
ment upon Parkman, pioneer in more 
senses than one, for he spared no labor in 
collecting and sifting his material, most 
of which was gathered in the course of 
visits to the places which were the scenes 
of his narrative, or in consulting those who 
knew them. Let it not be forgotten by 
Buffalonians that one of Parkman’s con- 
sultants and helpers was Orsamus H. 
Marshall, lawyer, scholar, second Chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, and 
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letters written to Mrs. Emily Wight Bab- 
cock Alward. * Frank J. Lankes found 
a minor treasure trove in an attic in 
Amana, Iowa: a New York legal form 
book of 1845 and ten pamphlets of Buf- 
falo imprint of about the same time. His 
alertness and generosity again earns our 
sincere thanks. * Lottery tickets of 1815 
from Mr. H. J. Madison and an advertis- 
ing souvenir of the Pan American from 
Mr. Linwood Law provide instances show- 
ing how small things may become much 
magnified in interest by time. It’s a smart 
man who knows the trivial from the sig- 
nificant in history. * Mr. Edward Krauch 
gave us a copy of Smith’s history and a 
photograph album containing much of 
interest in the stonecutting business. 


See 


fourth President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. 


These are so-called popular rather than 
scholarly histories. Not a single footnote 
defaces their pages, not a single reference 
to any authority. Mr. Costain asks us to 
believe that a bibliography would be too 
lengthy; Mr. Rutledge dispenses with such 
rationalizing. 

However, there is surely room for such 
a view of Canadian history as these two 
very readable books give us. There have 
been so many volumes of late concerned 
optimistically with Canada’s future (look 
at a selection of just a few recent titles: 
Canada on the March, Canada in the 
Making, Canada’s Tomorrow) that we 
forget tomorrows need yesterdays. Rut- 
ledge tells the story, dramatically as a 
whole, a bit melodramatically in spots, of 
the vast struggle for empire between the 
world’s two greatest colonial powers and 
of the differences between the French and 
the English temperament that made it as 
impossible for the one to succeed as the 
other to fail. Perhaps professional his- 
torians should envy an author the ability 
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to make history so readable and accurate 
enough for most purposes. 


But to western New Yorkers there will 
seem a serious gap at the end of Mr. 
Rutledge’s book. The last chapter is 
called “The Paths to Glory,” an obvious 
reference to the remark, more sentimental 
than patriotic, which General Wolfe is 
supposed to have made on the night be- 
fore the attack on Quebec that he would 
rather have written Grey’s Elegy than to 
be victorious on the morrow. But in re- 
counting the campaigns that ended the 
French occupation of Canada our author 
completely forgets the siege and capture 
of Fort Niagara. This is mentioned not 
as matter of regional sensitiveness but be- 
cause he must have known that the attack 
on Niagara was a prelude, though not 
direct, to the fall of Quebec. It was by 
a triple campaign that the British planned 
to take Montreal: the first two parts suc- 
ceeded — Niagara and Ticonderoga fell — 
and although Montreal was saved from 
attack that year, the scene merely shifted 
to Quebec a few months later. To omit 
any adequate reference to Fort Niagara 
not only here but throughout the book 
makes an incomplete story; it is not just 
a matter of an isolated affair, Fort 
Niagara has its place in the annals of the 
continent as well as in those of western 
New York. 

Juuian Park 


Wurlitzer World of Music: 100 Years of 
Musical Achievement. The Wurlitzer 
Company, Buffalo, 1956. Pp. 47; illus- 
trations. 


Many thousands of words have been 
written about the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany and some of this wealth of infor- 
mation has recently been used in this 
memorial booklet, which briefly recites 
the growth and success of the company. 

It begins with a review of the life of 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, who in 1853 came to 


America from Schoeneck, Saxony, as an 
immigrant at the age of twenty-five. He 
entered business in 1856 with the sale of 
a few choice instruments purchased in 
Saxony through friends. These he sold 
to talented musicians who had previously 
been handicapped in their careers by the 
prohibitive price of such instruments from 
other sources. By more direct methods 
of merchandising Wurlitzer was able to 
sell quality instruments at considerably 
lower prices. 


In five years’ time the business grew to 
proportions that warranted building a fac- 
tory and establishing an office and sev- 
eral retail stores. By 1865 Wurlitzer had 
become the largest outlet for band instru- 
ments in the U. S. and as time went on 
the business was made to include the 
manufacture of organ, pianos and such 
mechanical devices as coin-operated rec- 
ord players. 


The company had been centered in Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati but in 1908 the large 
DeKleist factory in North Tonawanda 
was purchased along with the interests of 
this well-known maker of barrel organs 
for amusement devices. This plant be- 
came the nucleus around which the fast 
growing Wurlitzer Company centered al- 
though expansion continued with the pur- 
chase in 1919 of the Melville Clark Piano 
Company of DeKalb, Illinois, which be- 
came the most efficient and modern plant 
in the world for the manufacture of grand 
pianos, and the erection in 1954 of a new, 
modern plant in Corinth, Mississippi, for 
the manufacture of electronic pianos. 


Each new development in the enter- 
tainment world — the talking picture, me- 
chanical musical devices, electronic in- 
struments and so forth — was a challenge 
to Wurlitzer ingenuity and each challenge 
was met with instruments that were lead- 
ers in their field. 


For many years Wurlitzer advocated a 
wide educational program and since 1914 
has sponsored educational and apprecia- 
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tion programs through Lesson Plans and 
Pay-As-You-Play Plans in its retail stores 
all over America. This has spelled oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to thousands 
of men and women, boys and girls. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer died in 1914. His 
son, Howard E., had become president of 
the company in 1912. He was succeeded 
in 1927 by his brother, Rudolph H. who 
in turn was succeeded by another brother, 
Farny R., in 1932. Farny Wurlitzer be- 
came Chairman of the Board in 1941, 
when R. C. Rolfing, who had joined the 
company as vice president and general 
manager in 1934, became president. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company today 
is truly one of the pillars of industry in 
Erie County. 


North Collins ETHELYN WELLER 


Houses of History in New York State, Al- 
bany: State Department of Commerce, 
112 State Street. Pp. 32, illustrations. 
Free. 


A more extensive guide, including many 
houses maintained by agencies other than 
the state. There is less explanation than 
afforded each spot in the Historic Sites 
guide, but, like it, is essential for the tour- 
ist who wants to make the most of his 
trip. 


The Boyd-Parker Story. By CHARLES E. 
BARTLETT. The Castile Historical Socie- 
ty, Castile, 1956. Pp. 12, map. Seventy- 
five cents. 


Here is something new and something 
good. If you like to hunt things up (and 
who does not?) you are going to like this 
booklet and the idea behind it. In this 
neat package is an interesting story, brief- 
ly and brightly told, together with the map 
and directions for the automotive explorer 
to trace the action through the places 
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where it occurred. The story is an epi- 
sode of the Sullivan Expedition of 1779 
and it is retold from the best sources. This 
is a practical approach to the business of 
historic sites and a new one, so far as this 
reviewer knows. Full marks are due those 
responsible for the idea as well as the com- 
petent author, if they are not the same 
person. 


The Issue’s Authors 


DR. WILLIAM K. WILLOUGHBY contributed 
a companion piece to his article on the 
inception of the Erie Canal in his dis- 
cussion of its impact (Summer, 1956). 
He is, as then noted, a professor of the 
St. Lawrence University. This study 
sprang from work done in preparation for 
a book on the St. Lawrence seaway, in 
which he enjoyed the support of the In- 
stitute of Advanced Study in Princeton 
as well as of the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Philosophical 
Society. 


MR. WALTER MC CAUSLAND is well known 
for his constant pursuit of many subjects 
of Niagara Frontier history over many 
years. The essay on transit history relates 
to his position of Supervisor of Service 
Relations for the Niagara Frontier Transit 
Systems, happily for us combining voca- 
tion with avocation. It was first pre- 
sented with illustrations at the meeting 
held in the Society’s building by the 
State Historical Association last fall. 


MR. RIGHARD L. MC CARTHY is our Hon- 
orary Curator of Archeology. Those who 
took part in the dig last October \under 
his leadership will inspect his conclusions 
with a special interest. 
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“And The House Fell Upon The Lords” 


by Chase Viele 


al & HE legend of Benjamin Rathbun, 
perhaps the most intriguing tale told 
in connection with Buffalo’s early history, 
has never been satisfactorily analyzed or 
accurately told in full. Did Rathbun com- 
mit the crimes for which he was impris- 
oned for five long years? That he com- 
mitted or was entirely responsible for the 
forgeries of bank notes that led to his arrest 
on August 3, 1836, has long been imputed 
by local historians, yet never convincingly 
so. Final judgment may be yet to come in 
the Rathbun case, one hundred and twenty 
years after his arrest and subsequent 
conviction. 


Benjamin Rathbun’s conviction at Ba- 
tavia in September, 1838, on a Genesee 
County Grand Jury indictment for three 
counts of forgery followed his acquittal at 
Buffalo in July on four counts, after nine 
earlier charges had been dismissed. How- 
ever, he was tried, convicted and impris- 
oned without the defense having secured 
testimony from the key witness, Benjamin’s 
missing brother Lyman, who had escaped 
jail and fled three days after his arrest 
following the discovery of the forged bank 
notes in August, 1836. The complete ab- 
sence of testimony from Lyman had left 
the entire story inconclusive. 


The ascendancy of Rathbun from the 
role of proprietor of the famed Eagle 
Tavern, in the early 1820's, to that of a 
grand-scale building contractor and real- 
estate speculator by the early 1830's has 
been told and re-told in the many local 
histories available. The times were propi- 
tious for such a meteoric rise. The rising 
tide of land speculation and accelerated 
construction of buildings made the post- 
Erie Canal era ripe for a man of Rath- 
bun’s ability. By 1830, he had abandoned 
the hotel business entirely and become the 
town’s largest employer of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers (2500 from a total popu- 


lation of 16,000). He was contractor, sup- 
plier, operator of a “company store” 
complete with enticing credit arrange- 
ments, builder of coaches and railroad 
carriages, and public transport operator, 
for he had in 1835 established one of 
Buffalo’s first public transit systems with 
an omnibus line running on Main Street 
from the lake to what is now High Street. 


At the time of his failure in August, 
1836, Rathbun was involved in the sale 
of lots comprising an entire city he had 
laid out at Niagara Falls, then a wilder- 
ness, having made huge purchases of land 
on speculation from Judge Augustus 
Porter and General Peter B. Porter a year 
or two earlier. Rathbun’s vision and plan- 
ning knew no limits; he had, in the summer 
of 1836, cleared land and laid some of the 
foundations for a gigantic hotel and com- 
mercial building to be known as “Rath- 
bun’s Buffalo Exchange,” with a 222-foot 
tower. An existing example of the sturdy 
structures Rathbun did build is the present 
Abstract & Title Insurance Company 
building at 110 Franklin Street, built in 
1833 as the first Unitarian Church. 


Rathbun’s career has been amply cov- 
ered in a number of local histories, begin- 
ning with Crisfield Johnson’s handy and 
oft-quoted Centennial History of Erie 
County, published in 1876. However, each 
author exhibits a marked lack of original 
material, repeating or revising the few 
available facts and anecdotes, and invari- 
ably giving the impression that no doubt 
ever existed as to Rathbun’s complete 
guilt. The publication by the Buffalo His- 
torical Society in 1913 of “Statement of 
Benjamin Rathbun’s affairs, by himself,”* 
seems to be the turning point, although 
an earlier volume of the society’s publica- 


1. B.H.S. Publications, Vol. XVII (1913), pp. 
227-70. 
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tion had presented a fine chapter on Rath- 
bun entitled “A Builder of Buffalo.’””? 


This “confession” document, written by 
Rathbun in laborious ink scrawl on sixty- 
eight “foolscap” pages while in jail (his 
own construction) at Buffalo awaiting 
trial, remained unpublished and virtually 
unknown for nearly seventy-five years. 


The document outlines his complete de- 
nial of participation in the forgeries, or 
knowledge of them until about four weeks 
before his arrest. An excerpt from Rath- 
bun’s “confession”, in which he details his 
brother Lyman’s role in their firm’s affairs, 
is vital to an understanding of the case. 


“So confident was I,” says Rathbun, “of 
his superior ability to myself in the man- 
agement of that part of the concern that 
I had for a long time given up the entire 
direction, control and management of all 
my finances to him. I never interfered 
with his management and for a long time 
have not written any letters to my agents 
on money matters but what were dictated 
by him and in all such cases have followed 
his advice and direction, for he had so 
entirely the control of that part of the 
business that I seldom knew when, where 
or how funds were raised, and never when 
payments were due, but from him. I fur- 
nished him my signature in blank on 
notes, drafts and checks, in all the variety 
of forms both as drawer and endorser, 
and in addition to which he had a full 
power of attorney to sign my name and 
transact all manner of business for me.’’* 


Rathbun also states, “So completely had 
he the control of all my financial con- 
cerns, as well as of my confidence, that I 
did not know anything in detail or the 
amounts of my liabilities until since the 
failure, nor do I even know the full extent, 
having no knowledge of the facts.”* 


2. B.H.S. Publications, Vol. XVI (1912), pp. 
71-103. 


3. B.H.S. Publications, Vol. XVII (1913), p. 
230. 
4. Ibid., p. 231. 
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Assuming Rathbun’s long confession 
statement to be true, we see how he was 
victimized by the treachery and dishonesty 
of his brother Lyman who was aided by 
two unscrupulous nephews, Rathbun Allen 
and Lyman Rathbun Howlett. An exam- 
ination of available Rathbun material 
shows that his business activities and opera- 
tions became so extensive and complicated 
as to prevent him, during the five years 
prior of 1836, from carrying on any activ- 
ity except that of general superintendent, 
or “outside man,” and over-all planner of 
new building projects and land transac- 
tions. Hence the dependence on Lyman 
and others to handle his finances. When 
the scope of his operations is considered, 
it seems entirely consistent that he might 
have been prevented from devoting his 
time to any but the detail necessary to 
his daily outside activities. Could a man 
whose days were absorbed by such gran- 
diose schemes and projects have had time 
to supervise the forging of names to bank 
notes? It would seem not, particularly if 
we place credence in his alleged faith and 
confidence in his brother, Lyman. 


Benjamin Rathbun’s integrity, high 
character, industriousness and myriad ac- 
complishments were exhibited consistently 
over a long period of years. A study of 
criminal character, with its usual germina- 
tion, growth and manifestation through a 
definite pattern of unlawful tendencies and 
acts, would preclude the merest suspicion 
of his willful, overt participation in the 
criminal acts ascribed to Rathbun by most 
historians. The high esteem in which 
Rathbun was held by his fellow towns- 
men, including many scores of merchants, 
financiers, professional men, as well as 
jobbers, wholesalers, forwarders and mer- 
cantile folk of all description, with whom 
he maintained daily transactions during his 
nearly twenty year residence in Buffalo, 
was repeatedly demonstrated after his 
failure and arrest. 


There is no satisfactory evidence that 
Rathbun knew the true state of his firm’s 
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finances until about four weeks prior to 
his arrest. A chance visit by Charles M. 
Reed of Erie to the United States Bank at 
Philadelphia led to Mr. Nicholas Biddle 
inquiring of Mr. Reed as to the genuine- 
ness of certain endorsed bank notes that 
had circulated into the bank. Reed’s dis- 
may at finding his name forged on notes 
led him to believe the other endorsements, 
all names of prominent Buffalonians, in- 
cluding Millard Fillmore, might be for- 
geries. All of the gentlemen denied sign- 
ing the notes and early in July, 1836, Reed 
and David Ellicott Evans of Batavia 
visited Rathbun and informed him of the 
discovery but agreed, along with the other 
“endorsers,” to accept a signed deed of 
assignment in bankruptcy, should such an 
action become necessary, and keep the en- 
tire matter secret. Believing these first 
spurious notes discovered, in the amounts 
of $10,000 and $15,000, to be the only ones 
in circulation, Rathbun maintained a ve- 
neer of “business as usual” and complac- 
ency until the day of his arrest, only be- 
cause he had implicit faith that a loan of 
$500,000 then being arranged with a 
group of New York bankers would be suf- 
ficient to allow him to meet all his obliga- 
tions. The sale of the lots at Niagara Falls 
in August, mentioned above, was to have 
repaid the New York loan. A scandal of 
truly national proportions developed when 
the true magnitude of the forgeries came 
to light. After Rathbun’s seizure and ar- 
rest on August 3rd, protested notes poured 
in from throughout the East, in the end 
totalling more than one-half million dol- 
lars. There is every reason to believe that 
Rathbun was as astounded as the rest of 
the community, state and nation. 


So heavily was public opinion weighted 
in his favor at the first trial in 1837, that 
only after the procurement of sturdy, iso- 
lated farmers as talesmen, with little or no 
prior knowledge of Rathbun’s career, was 
a jury impanelled. Even this jury could 
reach no decision owing to the pressure of 
public sentiment in Rathbun’s favor. Also, 


delay was caused by the decision of the 
defense counsel, in July, 1837, to dispatch 
a “commission to take testimony from 
Lyman Rathbun in Texas where he is 
supposed to reside.”® There is no indica- 
tion anywhere that this “commission” ever 
reached Lyman or obtained any intelli- 
gence from him by courier or otherwise. 


Had Lyman not escaped, and had he 
been indicted and brought to trial with 
Benjamin, it is the contention of many 
that circumstances and external pressures, 
coupled with what scruples he possessed, 
would have led him to present testimony 
absolving Benjamin, exonerating him of 
guilt. The fact that Lyman had power of 
attorney to sign his brother’s name, plus 
the services of a very clever young hand- 
writing artist, his nephew Rathbun Allen, 
as an actual forger, might have saved Ben- 
jamin Rathbun’s good name and reputa- 
tion. Johnson’s History of Erie County 
relates the following concerning the forged 
names. 


“His brother, Lyman Rathbun, and his 
nephew, Rathbun Allen, were implicated 
with him, and the latter turned state’s evi- 
dence. He was the only one who actually 
wrote the forged names, under the direc- 
tion of his uncle [Lyman].° 


What, then, of Lyman Rathbun, the 
key man in this whole affair? The sudden 
disappearance of Lyman Rathbun in Au- 
gust, 1836, has been explained in two 
ways. Most sources state that he was 
arrested and imprisoned the same day as 
Benjamin, August 3, 1836. Legend has it 
that, after a few days in prison, Lyman 
bribed a guard to feign napping on duty, 
permitting him to escape from the build- 
ing. He is then supposed to have fled 
Buffalo by horseback in the night, “never 
to be heard from again.” As it is quite 
evident that Lyman’s apprehension and 


5. Buffalo Daily Commercial Advertiser, July 
10, 1837. 

6. Crisfield Johnson, Centennial History of Erie 
County (New York 1876) pp. 408-409. 
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return to Buffalo to stand trial alongside 
Benjamin might have resulted in the lat- 
ter’s acquittal, and consequently a resump- 
tion of his brilliant career, the true saga 
of Lyman’s escape from Buffalo and his 
adventures thereafter are herein set forth. 


As mentioned above, the “commission” 
that was sent to Texas in 1837 never 
succeeded in locating Lyman. In fact, 
until 1933 nothing was known hereabouts 
concerning his fate after fleeing Buffalo. 
In May, 1933, one Samuel Asbury of Col- 
lege Station, Texas, forwarded to the 
Buffalo Historical Society a copy of a 
most interesting and unusual manuscript 
entitled “Recollections of the War of the 
Moderators and Regulators” by Capt. Eph. 
R. Daggett. Mr. Asbury’s letter of trans- 
mittal unfortunately does not state the 
year of authorship or whether the work 
ever was published, merely that the original 
manuscript was destroyed by fire. 


The “war” took place in 1837 in Shelby 
County in the extreme eastern sector of 
the state, bordering on Louisiana. The 
author relates that, among the various 
characters he met in Texas in 1837 was a 
man who must certainly have been Lyman 
Rathbun. 


“Brewster, who opened a ferry on the 
Sabine River,” relates Daggett, “was 
Simon Rathburn [sic] of Buffalo, New 
York, the great forger, that, with his 
brother, built Buffalo. He made his escape 
by riding down horses and trading off the 
tired ones and getting fresh horses under 
the pretext of pursuing a man. He got to 
Grand Gulf, Mississippi, where he had a 
sister that had left her husband in Buffalo, 
who the two wealthy Rathbun brothers 
refused to even correspond with, let alone 
recognize as a sister, but when Simon got 
in trouble he sought her out for protec- 
tion. Her husband was a very smart man 
and a jewelry merchant, a real live Yankee 
and full of money-making business.” 


Daggett evidently became sufficiently 
intimate with “Brewster” to induce him 


[ Four ] 


to relate the tale of the Rathbun brother’s 
former wealth and prominence in Buffalo, 
the sudden collapse of the Rathbun em- 
pire and Benjamin’s arrest. However, ac- 
cording to the Daggett version, Lyman 
never was arrested, but fled directly from 
his office by daylight on August 3rd, ac- 
companied by his hostler, an Irishman 
named Pat, who rode with him a day or 
two but soon “gave out” and returned to 
Buffalo. He refused to divulge Lyman’s 
whereabouts or direction of flight, saying 
only, “Who the devil ever knew a true 
son of ould Ireland to betray a friend?” 


Daggett further relates, “In a few days 
he was taken to the arrested Rathbun in 
prison who told Pat he was safe in telling 
where “Simon” was going. 


“ ‘Faith,’ said Pat, ‘I might be safe and 
Simon my noble friend be safe like ye 
honor is at this time.’ 


“The sheriff told Pat that he might be 
arrested and accused of being guilty of 
the same crime. 


ace 


Just you do it and give me a standing 
in the world above being just a hostler 
or a coach driver. Ye all know I am an 
expert with the pen. Ye all make such a 
hellabeloo against Simon Rathbun after 
he has made so many of ye rich, I call ye 
guilty devils.’ ” 


Daggett describes how Lyman departed 
from his sister’s home in Mississippi in the 
company of a Seth Shelton, likewise from 
New York State, and headed for Texas. 
After the pair’s arrival in Texas, they hid 
out in the bush country, avoiding the 
settled areas until they could determine 
whether Lyman’s notoriety had followed 
him. Shelton separated from Lyman tem- 
porarily to obtain provisions and detailed 
information on the country. Shelton had a 
close brush with Lyman’s pursuers. Pos- 
sessed of Yankee shrewdness, he befriended 
a chance acquaintance he met on the road 
whom he suspected of being a commis- 
sioned deputy; he got the man to disclose 
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his errand. Told that a good reward was 
offered for Lyman, Shelton pretended to 
join forces with the man to hunt him 
down, even warning local settlers to be on 
the lookout for the fugitive. After assuring 
himself that the pursuer had passed out 
of the region, Shelton returned to Lyman 
at his secluded camp. 


Shelton kept Lyman supplied with pro- 
visions in the back-country while he ex- 
plored afield with the intention of estab- 
lishing a small business or trading post of 
some kind. Then, with the backing of 
Lyman’s Mississippi brother-in-law, they 
put up $15,000 for a trading post or 
“store”, evidently near what is now Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, on the Red River, al- 
though Lyman appears to have remained 
in Texas. Shelton soon was driven back 
to Texas by a plague, but not without some 
profits from his trading; he was now in 
the company of Captain Daggett, the 
author of the manuscript. Joining “Brews- 
ter”, the trio settled themselves in Shelby 
County, Republic of Texas, which is natur- 
ally divided from Louisiana on the east 
by the Sabine River. 


There Lyman divulged his past life to 
Daggett, who seems to have kept careful 
notes of his friend’s reminiscences. He re- 
lated many glimpses and insights into the 
Rathbun’s Buffalo life, remarking of Ben- 
jamin, “He never talked to his employees 
or others after business hours. He was 
the outdoor man, spoke but a few words 
upon business matters, always walked 
alone, slowly and silently and spoke very 
low.” 


But, alas, Lyman soon appears to have 
died, very probably late in 1837. Daggett 
simply states, “Brewster died at his ferry 
on the Sabine at Brewster’s Bluff.” Neither 
the cause nor the exact date of his death 
is told. Actually, therefore, Lyman prob- 
ably died sometime before Benjamin’s 
second trial, and conviction, at Batavia in 
September, 1838. Thus was eliminated any 
real chance of clearing Benjamin Rathbun 
of the forgery charges. 


Benjamin Rathbun was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment at Auburn State 
Prison, but was not forgotten by his many 
friends and former associates in Buffalo. 
In the spring of 1840, a petition for a 
pardon by “several thousand” citizens of 
New York state was made to Governor 
William H. Seward at Albany, but to no 
avail. Seward, then a man of forty years, 
was on the threshhold of a brilliant career. 
As early as 1940 he harbored the presi- 
dential ambition that was to be denied 
him. 


Seward, a Whig, had succeeded William 
L. Marcy as governor in 1838. Nothwith- 
standing the sometimes evil influence of 
his close associate and advisor, Thurlow 
Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal, Seward had become a liberal Whig, 
predisposed to many of the “democratic” 
principles of the opposing party of the 
working man. His affiliation with the party 
that espoused paper currency, bloated 
credit, and private control of the nation’s 
banking system through Biddle’s United 
States Bank during the long “bank war” 
of the 30’s made him vulnerable to cri- 
ticism as a friend of the rich. The Rath- 
bun affair, a classic example of the evils 
of private, unregulated finance, must have 
seemed particularly dangerous. 


Acting on the counsel of Weed and 
other cautious political advisors, Seward 
denied the Rathbun petition, “although 
urged by strong political and personal 
friends. At the same time, pardons were 
granted to ignorant and obscure persons 
who had committed forgeries and _ lar- 
cenies for trivial amounts, under the ex- 
cuse of absolute want, in their own case, 
or that of their families.”* 


Governor Seward’s famed letter of reply 
to the petition, datelined Albany, May 27, 
1840, was published in the Buffalo news- 
paper so as to reach the bulk of the peti- 
tioners. 


7. Geo. E. Baker, Editor, The Works of Wil- 
liam H. Seward (1853) I, pp. Iviii - lix. 
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“Tt is believed,” stated Seward in the 
letter, “that these forgeries surpassed in 
boldness and perseverance all similar of- 
fenscs in this and every other country. It 
was alleged in behalf of the prisoner, that 
he was entirely ignorant of these forgeries. 
I have examined the record of the trial, 
and have discovered with much regret 
that it leaves no possibility of doubt of 
the prisoner’s agency and participation in 
carrying on the great system of forgery 
which it describes.”® 


The tenor of Seward’s letter leaves the 
reader with the impression that “guilt by 
association” had been the greatest single 
factor motivating his decision. Glimpsing 
the situation from Seward’s point of view, 
we see that he had no course but to deny 
the petition, regardless of his innermost 
convictions. Six indictments in Genesee 
County, on which Rathbun had not ori- 
ginally been tried, were still pending and 
would have necessitated further prosecu- 
tion had he been pardoned. 


Seward argued, “It would certainly be 
an extraordinary spectacle if the civil au- 
thorities should be found acting in opposi- 
tion to each other in the administration of 
justice, or if a prisoner should one day be 
pardoned from a conviction for forgery, 
and the next be brought to trial for other 
and similar offences upon indictments 
pending at the time such pardon issued.”® 


Although of course not stated, Seward 
evidently sensed the time was not right 
for the pardon for, by 1840, Rathbun’s 
failure was seen sufficiently in retrospect 
to have been a contributing cause of the 
panic of 1836-37, which was continuing 
to depress land values in the state. Aside 
from the forgeries, Rathbun and his fellow 


8. Buffalo Commercial Advertiser & Journal, 
June 1, 1840. 


9. Ibid. 
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townsmen had suffered from a sudden 
tightening of credit throughout the nation 
in 1836. The cycle of prosperity for the 
Niagara Frontier, which commenced with 
the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
temporarily ended with the depression of 
1837. However, a credit to the town’s sta- 
bility is the fact that Rathbun’s failure did 
not carry a single Buffalo firm with it 
as a direct result, which all local merchants 
and bankers had greatly feared might 
happen. 


Rathbun’s later career, from his release 
in 1843 until his death at the age of 82 
in 1873, was untarnished and prosperous. 
He moved to New York and there con- 
ducted a well-known hotel, first in lower 
Broadway and then at the corner of Broad- 
way and 40th Street, where he always pro- 
vided a ready welcome for his many friends 
and former associates from Buffalo. 


It is now acknowledged by many that 
this gifted and useful citizen of early Buf- 
falo has been unjustly deprived of his de- 
served position in the city’s history as a 
pioneer builder and planner of unmatched 
adroitness and sagacity. Much more basic 
research and investigation needs to be done 
on Benjamin Rathbun before an entirely 
objective and full conclusion can be writ- 
ten. His numerous papers, such as letters, 
documents, deeds, and bank-notes, require 
full and careful analysis and appraisal for 
their historical significance. Court records 
on the trials at Buffalo and Batavia ought 
to be exhumed and given a careful re- 
assessment in the light of present day meth- 
ods of criminal prosecution and trial pro- 
cedure. No incidents ever stirred public 
opinion and interest in Buffalo as did the 
Rathbun case in the late 1830s; yet, ironi- 
cally, few historically important occur- 
rences were left so poorly recorded and 
documented, or so misrepresented by biased 
and inaccurate material. 
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The “City of Buffalo”’: 


Last of the Great Lakes’ ‘Palace Steamers’ 


by Erik Heyl 


O NE hundred years ago, in July 1857, 
the last and finest of the “Palace 
Steamers” on the Great Lakes was com- 
missioned; it was the City of Buffalo, the 
first of that name. Two months later she 
was laid up indefinitely, as were also all 
of the other “Palace” steamers, not to be 
used again as passenger boats. 


This abrupt stoppage was caused by the 
panic of 1857, which prostrated lake ship- 
ping for several years. By the time normal 
conditions again prevailed there was no 
further need for these big sidewheelers for 
the railroads had in the meanwhile been 
linked together and it was no longer ne- 
cessary to employ the steamers for con- 
necting the east termini of the railroads 
with the western termini. The big boats 
were dismantled, their engines shipped to 
New York to be put into new coastwise 
steamers and the hulls converted into 
freight propellers, barges or even’ dry- 
docks. 


Lake transportation was thereafter per- 
formed by relatively small, wooden pro- 
pellers of one-quarter to one-fifth the ton- 
nage of the large sidewheelers, providing 
a quite limited passenger accommodation. 
Not until the early 1870’s did the lakes 
again see steamers designed primarily for 
passenger services, such as the famous iron 
trio India, China, and Japan, the Peerless 
and others, some propellers, a few side- 
wheelers. However, these vessels were 
used for pleasure cruises and relaxation, 
instead of furnishing links for the railroads. 
In the 1890’s and well into the first quarter 
of the twentieth century the Great Lakes 
were traversed by large fleets of big, well- 
found steamers carrying vacationers the 
length and breadth of the inland seas. The 
highest development of these vessels was 
represented in City of Erie, Juniata, Octa- 


rora, Tionesta, Keewatin, Assinoboia, 
Huronic, Hamonic, Greater Buffalo, See- 
andbee, Greater Detroit and a host of 
others. 


But just as the railroads killed off the 
passenger steamers in 1857, the automobile 
killed off the excursion steamers just about 
one hundred years later, so that today 
there are but a handful of passenger steam- 
ers left for vacation trips: South Ameri- 
can, North American, Keewatin, Assini- 
boia, Norgoma. Will the constantly in- 
creasing congestion on our highways per- 
haps cause vacation tourists to prefer the 
ease and relaxation of steamers? 


What may well be called the first 
“Palace” steamer on the Great Lakes was 
the Great Western, which was built at 
Huron, Ohio and came out in 1838, the 
same year as another Great Western came 
to New York from Bristol, England, the 
second steamer to arrive there from across 
the Atlantic and the first steamer con- 
structed especially for transatlantic service. 
While the Lake Erie Great Western was 
under construction, it was freely predicted 
by experts and near-experts that she 
would never sail and that if she were 
really taken out onto the lake she would 
promptly capsize on account of her top- 
heaviness. These jeremiads were caused 
by the fact that Great Western had a long 
cabin built atop the cabin on the main 
deck, the first steamer on the lakes so con- 
structed. It is also altogether probable 
that some of the dire prophesies originated 
in the self-interest and jealousy of other 
steamboat owners whose vessels were no 
match in point of accommodations, fur- 
nishing and equipment. The gloomy pro- 
phets never were given the opportunity to 
say: “I told you so”, for the Great Western 
performed most satisfactorily under all 
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kinds of weather. She was finally scrapped 
in 1855. Her dimensions were: length 183 
ft., beam 34 ft. 4 in., tonnage 781 tons. 
Her horizontal high-pressure engine was 
manufactured in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The complete success of the Great West- 
ern convinced the skeptics, so that in the 
course of the next few years steamers of 
increasing tonnage and improved accom- 
modations were constructed and put into 
service on the lakes. The end of the 
1840’s witnessed the arrival of the true 
“Palace Steamer’, a vessel from 300 to 
330 ft. long and 40 ft. or more in beam. 
Generally driven either by vertical beam 
engines or by side-lever engines of one 
large cylinder, the boats had a speed of 
about 18 miles per hour or better. In gen- 
eral outline they were all quite similar 
to one another, either one smokestack of 
great height or two of them set athwart- 
ship. A light pole mast with a monkey 
gaff, stepped near the pilot house, com- 
prised the rigging. To strengthen the 
rather shallow hulls, truss arches of great 
size were built fore and aft. As a matter 
of fact these Great Lakes steamers closely 
resembled the contemporary steamboats on 
the Hudson River and on Long Island 
Sound, with the exception that the main 
deck of the lake steamers was housed in 
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deck. 


With the advent of the Empire State, 
built in 1848 at St. Clair, Michigan, the 
era of the luxurious “Palace Steamer” be- 
gan. She was 298 ft. long and fitted with 
every conceivable comfort. The shipbuild- 
ers of Buffalo had been and still were 
pre-eminent in the design and construc- 
tion of splendid boats and they added to 
their reputation by the building of the 
following “Palace Steamers” in the years 
after the commissioning of Empire State: 


1852 Northern Indiana, built by Bid- 
well & Banta for the Northern In- 
diana and Southern Michigan 
Railroad Co. 

Southern Michigan, built by the 
same firm for the same owners. 


1853 Crescent City, built by Vincent 
Bidwell for the New York Central 
Railroad Co., Dean Richmond 
and Marshall O. Roberts listed as 


owners. 


Queen of the West, built by Vin- 
cent Bidwell for the same parties. 
Mississippi, built by F. N. Jones 
for Michigan Southern Railroad 
Co., Morris Hazard and Samuel 
Henshaw listed as owners. 


St. Lawrence, built by F. N. Jones 
for the same interests. 


1854 Western World, built in Buffalo by 
John Englis of Brooklyn for New 
York Central Railroad Co. 


Plymouth Rock, built in Buffalo 
by John Englis for New York 
Central Railroad Co. 


1856 Western Metropolis, built by Bid- 
well & Banta for Michigan South- 
ern Railroad Co. 


1857 City of Buffalo, built by Bidwell 
& Banta for Michigan Southern 
Railroad Co. 


The intense rivalry and competition be- 
tween the railroads resulted in the lavish 
spending of money for decorations, fur- 
nishings and equipment which were never 
equaled in the later steamers. 


It may well be doubted that the City 
of Buffalo would have ever been built had 
it not been for the unfortunate destruction 
by fire of the Northern Indiana of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad Co., off Point 
Pelee, Lake Erie, on July 17, 1856 with 
the loss of eighteen lives. She became a 
total loss, badly crippling the company’s 
services; it became imperative to have a 
replacement immediately constructed. 
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The new steamer, named City of Buf- 
falo, was built at the Banta & Bidwell 
yard on the Buffalo River, where the 
American Shipbuilding Company is now 
located. She was built of wood, 331 ft. 
long, 40 ft. beam and 15 ft. 8 in. depth 
of hold. She measured 2,026 tons and was 
the third largest steamer on the lakes, sur- 
passed only by Western World and Ply- 
mouth Rock of 2,202 tons each. The hull 
was given longitudinal strengthening by 
two huge truss arches or hog frames and 
an iron belt or girdle about five inches 
wide and an inch thick running the entire 
length of the hull from stem to stern. The 
hull was subdivided by four heavy bulk- 
heads into five water-tight compartments 
for greater safety in the event of a colli- 
sion or grounding. The stem was decor- 
ated by a gilt figurehead of a buffalo; most 
probably just the head, as a complete figure 
of a Buffalo would have extended too 
far beyond the cut-water and interfered 
with the handling of the steamer in close 
quarters. 


The machinery for City of Buffalo was 
constructed by the famous Morgan Iron 
Works of New York, N. Y. It was a single- 
cylinder vertical beam engine of 76-inch 
diameter and 12-foot length of stroke; the 
piston rod was connected to a walking- 
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beam located above the topmost deck. 
From the opposite end of the diamond- 
shaped walking beam a connecting rod 
extended to the crankshaft on the outer 
ends of which were mounted the sidewheels 
38 feet in diameter. 


The boilers were placed on half-inch 
iron plates, which in turn rested on a 
thick bed of plaster in the bottom of the 
hull, effectually insulating the latter. As 
additional precaution against fire, the 
boilers were enclosed in a sort of iron 
tank, the sides of which were at least three 
feet distant from any part of the hull it- 
self. Two fire pumps, one steam oper- 
ated, the other manually operated, were 
also provided with numerous outlets at 
which reels with hose were placed. 


The interior arrangements, furnishings 
and fittings are best described in the fol- 
lowing excerpts taken from the Buffalo 
Morning Express of July 25, 1857, at 
which time the completed steamer had 
been thrown open for inspection by the 
public. 


“The forward main deck is fitted up 
with iron cattle guards in a manner 
much better than any former boats had 
been arranged. — The baggage room is 
large and well contrived, composed of 
strong oak lattice work. — 
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“The ladies’ private cabin, on the 
after main deck, is excellently arranged; 
it is handsomely furnished with rich 
brussels carpets, rosewood furniture, up- 
holstered with fine plush. Beneath the 
ladies’ cabin is the nursery, with every 
facility required for the care of chil- 
dren, with bath and wash-rooms and 
water closets. Everything which could 
minister to the comfort of travellers is 
consulted, even to the most trivial mat- 
ters. The nursery is well lighted by day 
by the stern-lights, and at night by 
lamps. Passengers, upon going on board, 
enter a fine reception room furnished 
with sofas, marble-topped tables, etc., 
and in the centre is a pretty fountain. 
The Captain’s and Steward’s offices are 
off from this room. 


“Proceeding up the grand stairway, 
at the first landing, on the floor, we 
notice a large brass buffalo, and over- 
head a handsome mirror and splendid 
landscape painting. This introduces us 
to the grand cabin, lighted by sky-lights, 
and a splendid stained glass dome at 
the further end. On either hand the 
doors open up into the state-rooms. The 
cabin has an arched ceiling, which, to- 
gether with the panels, are ornamented 
by gilt mouldings, the white and gold 
making a very rich appearance. This 
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cabin is like a gallery as we look into 
the cabin below. Several splendid chan- 
deliers light it by night, the centre one 
of which is double, the lower portion 
lighting the ladies’ cabin. The furniture 
is of the richest rose-wood, with damask 
and plush upholsterings; the carpets are 
costly brussels, and the ‘tout ensemble’ 
magnificent. The fairy palaces of the 
imagination were never so gorgeously 
furnished; nor could the famous barge 
of Cleopatra, with its silken sails, rival 
this noblest of steamers. — The bridal 
chambers might be the envy of an em- 
press — so beautiful are they, in all that 
luxury or good taste could desire. — 


“Proceeding forward, we digress into 
the pantry, a neat room, well designed 
for its purpose, with a handsome oak 
case at the back to display the silver, 
of which there is a superb dinner and 
tea set. Directly under this is the kit- 
chen. — Messrs. Dudley & Sons had 
charge of fitting up this department, as 
well as the plumbing and a beautiful 
water-cooler, which stands in a recess 
off from the dining room and gentle- 
men’s cabin. Crossing to the opposite 
side of the boat, we find a capitally 
arranged and fitted-up washroom and 
barber shop, with a bathroom attached. 
Re-entering the dining room, which is 
handsomely furnished with oak chairs, 
we are struck with the perfect neatness 
prevailing; everything is in order. — 
The old fashion of a long table, 
crowded with voracious passengers, is 
dispensed with. The tables are placed 
across the cabin, and parties of friends 
can sit together, with their own servants, 
and can be served as if they were at 
home. This is an improvement which 
all readers can see the benefit of.” Curi- 
ously, having individual tables in the 
dining rooms was not thought of by 
trans-atlantic lines until 1905 and 1906 
when the Hamburg-America Line 
steamers Amerika and Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria were put into service. — E.H.] 


“The staterooms are neatly and hand- 
somely furnished, with washing uten- 
sils, fine bedding and handsome cur- 
tains; the ventilation of these rooms is 
superior on board the City of Buffalo 
to that of any other boat. Extending 
her entire length, next to the ceiling, 
is a handsome open woodwork, which 
allows the free passage of air, while 
it cannot be removed or allow the pas- 
sage of any person. Besides being an 
advantage it is highly ornamental. — 
The carpets and upholstery are from the 
establishment of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York. 


“This review does not do the City of 
Buffalo justice, nor is our vocabulary 
equal to describe the splendor and con- 
venience of the crowning triumph of 
marine architecture. 


“We must not take leave of the sub- 
ject without describing the suit of col- 
ors bestowed upon the boat by an asso- 
ciation of friends. The city government 
was appealed to to make some recogni- 
tion of the compliment paid the city by 
naming her after it, but with their 
usual felicitous stupidity they offered 
a paltry $100 for a suit of colors. This 
was refused by the gentlemen who ap- 
plied, and they purchased a set at a 
cost of $1,000. The suit comprises the 
broad pennant of Commodore Perkins, 
the Union Jack, the Whip, which is 
ninety feet in length, the Ensign for the 
mast-head, with City of Buffalo thereon, 
and the Stars and Stripes—an ensign 
which is about sixty feet in length by 
fifteen feet in breadth. These are made 
of the heaviest and finest silk which 
could be procured, and the colors, blue, 
scarlet and white, are exceedingly bril- 
liant.— Readers cannot form an ade- 
quate idea of what we have attempted 
to describe without seeing for them- 
selves, and we advise them to make an 
examination. Commodore Perkins and 
his officers will take pleasure in show- 
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ing the visitors the thousand attractions 
brought together in this fine steamer.” 


After the public receptions of July 
24 and 25, 1857, City of Buffalo left in the 
evening of July 25 for Toledo, where con- 
nections with Michigan Southern trains to 
points south and west were made. She 
returned to Buffalo July 28 and thereafter 
regularly shuttled back and forth between 
Buffalo and Toledo until the panic figura- 
tively froze shipping solid in the ports of 
the lakes. Her last departure from Buffalo 
was October 2, and by October 15, the side- 
wheelers Minnesota, Michigan, Plymouth 
Rock, Western Metropolis, Mississippi, 
Southern Michigan, and Western World 
were also laid up. Only the medium-sized 
freight propellers continued calling at Buf- 
falo. During 1858 there were no arrivals 
or clearances of the big sidewheelers at 
Buffalo. 


During the summer of 1859, from the 
end of June to beginning of September 
City of Buffalo and Western Metropolis 
alternated on the run between Buffalo and 
Cleveland, continuing on the same route 
throughout the summers of 1860 and 1861. 
If she ran Buffalo - Cleveland in 1862, and 
a monthly check of one week per month of 
the “List of Arrivals & Departures at Port 
of Buffalo” fails to find her listed, it would 
have been only on very occasional longer 
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intervals. It is altogether probable that 
she was laid up for keeps. 


No picture is known to exist showing 
City of Buffalo as a sidewheel passenger 
steamer; she was in service too short a 
time to have a lithograph prepared for 
advertising purposes and display. It may 
well be assumed that she rather closely 
resembled her predecessor, the Western 
Metropolis for the following reasons: it 
was urgent to get a new steamer ready 
for service as soon as possible to take the 
place of the burned Northern Indiana; 
City of Buffalo and Western Metropolis 
were constructed by the same shipbuilders, 
who in all likelihood used the same set of 
plans for both steamers, to save as much 
time as possible; both steamers were built 
for the same owners; City of Buffalo was 
10 feet longer and but 2 inches wider than 
Western Metropolis. Furthermore both 
steamers had an arched ceiling with sky- 
lights or clerestory windows above the up- 
per deck cabins; both had a dome with 
stained glass windows at the after end of 
the cabin; both were driven by vertical 
beam engines of the same size. The picture 
therefore of Western Metropolis presents a 
reasonably accurate view of the general 
appearance of City of Buffalo. 


In 1863 the engine was taken out of 
City of Buffalo, shipped to New York and 
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installed in the new coastal liner Morro 
Castle; when Morro Castle was converted 
into a propeller in 1878, the same engine 
was once again put into a new steamer, 
the Grand Republic, a large New York 
excursion steamer. During the winter of 
1863-64 the upper deck cabins and super- 
structure of the City of Buffalo were re- 
moved, as were also all accommodations 
for passengers and the steamer was con- 
verted into a bulk freighter. The side- 
wheels were taken off and replaced by a 
propeller at the stern, driven by a direct- 
acting engine manufactured by R. H. Dun- 
ham & Company, of New York. There 
was also a change of ownership, the rail- 
road selling the vessel to Mr. E. S. Prosser 
of Buffalo. 


Radically altered in appearance, with 
boilers, smokestack, and engines located 
in the after part of the hull, as had be- 
come the custom on freighters, City of 
Buffalo was put into the grain trade, run- 
ning between Buffalo and Chicago. 


She continued in this work during 1865 
and until July 31, 1866. On that date 
she was discharging a cargo of oats into 
the Sturgis Elevator at Buffalo. About 
noon fire broke out in the engine room 
and spread with such rapidity that by the 
time the City of Buffalo had been towed 
away from her moorings, the elevator was 


also blazing. The burning hull of the 
steamer was towed to the junction of the 
Niagara River and Black Rock Canal, 
where it burned to the water’s edge. The 
elevator also was destroyed. Later on the 
submerged part of the hull, which had not 
been damaged by the flames was raised 
and made into a barge, which finally was 
abandoned at Port Huron, Mich., in 1875. 


Other steamers named City of Buffalo 
were the following: 1. a tug propeller of 
128 tons built in 1864 by David Bell at 
Buffalo; 2. a tiny sidewheeler of 39 tons 
built in 1864 at Rochester; 3. a fireboat 
of 133 tons built for the Buffalo Fire 
Department in 1887 by David Bell, later 
renamed George R. Potter; 4. a sidewheel 
passenger steamer built in 1896 at Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, for Cleveland & Buffalo 
Transit Co. She burned in 1938 at her 
Cleveland wharf. 
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This I Remember—XIII; Commencement ’99 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


R EGENTS’ examinations were held; then 
came a couple of days of anxiety, 
followed by the welcome announcement 
that everyone had passed. The whole 
class would graduate. 


Commencement exercises were held in 
the auditorium of the Music Hall, on the 
second floor. It was a regular theatre, a 
stage with scenery, and seats in rows. The 
graduating class occupied the first four or 
five rows, girls in front, boys behind them. 
Parents and guests sat in the rear or in 
the balcony. 


The girls were all dressed in white, with 
colored sashes and hair ribbons, the boys 
in dark suits, shoes polished, and on our 
best behavior. 


Dr. Fullerton opened the exercises by 
introducing the class president, Philip 
Gifford, who read an address of welcome. 
He was followed by a boy who gave a 
recitation, then .a girl recited a poem. 
Two girls played a duet on the piano; this 
was followed by a short sketch called, “The 
Man with the Turned Head”, Ray Stetson 
played the Man, and had his coat and vest 
on backwards. 


The props for the sketch, and the plac- 
ing of the piano, was done by two of the 
larger boys of the class, one of whom, 
Howard Sykes, had on a morning coat 
which must have been his father’s for the 
tail came below his knees, which caused 
the boys to give way to laughter, when- 
ever he appeared. 


Before we moved out of School No. 16, 
the graduating class had its picture taken. 
Grouped on the ground in front of the 
building, the boys stood in the rear, the 
girls in front, the first row seated. I also 
have a picture of the old building, and 
one of Doctor Fullerton himself. As the 
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school year neared its close, we intensified 
our study in preparation for the final ex- 
aminations. Simultaneously we had heated 
discussions about our class pins, class col- 
ors, and election of officers. 


From samples submitted by a manu- 
facturing jeweler, we selected a delta — 
the Greek letter D—of gold with an 
enamel center. On the border was en- 
graved “Delaware Avenue School”, and 
upon the enamel, in gold, was 16/99. This 
was approved by all. 


The selection of class colors led to a 
bitter fight with much dissension. The 
girls, led by Edith Smith and Elizabeth 
Sterns, selected red and yellow, which was 
angrily refused by the boys, on account 
of the recent Spanish-American war, they 
being the colors of the Spanish flag. Un- 
fortunately, the opposition could not unite 
upon another combination of colors. Sev- 
eral pupils had the opportunity to speak 
in favor of their choice, and finally Miss 
Gies suggested that she would bring 
samples of ribbons of various shades of 
red and yellow, and we could select a 
shade which would not resemble the 
Spanish colors. This was done the next 
day, and the class colors were a bright 
crimson and a pale yellow. 


Lansing Mattice gave a dramatic read- 
ing of “Barbara Fritchie”, another boy 
played a number on the flute, accompan- 
ied on the piano by his music teacher. 
Each performer received generous ap- 
plause, and the girls were handed bou- 
quets, from their friends. Edith Smith 
read the valedictory; she stumbled a 
little, and wiped her eyes, as the occasion, 
although supposed to be a joyous celebra- 
tion, was touched with sadness. 


For the majority of the class, it was the 
only graduation they would ever know, 
since they would soon start to work. 
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It meant the breaking up of a group 
that, for the past two years, had been in 
daily contact. Friends drift apart by force 
of circumstances, familiar faces are seen 
no more. New surroundings bring differ- 
ent acquaintances. Gradually the image 
of our classmates grow dim, and fade away. 


With what speculation a teacher looks 
upon the members of a graduating class, 
contemplating how many will remember 


St. Nicholas Parish 
by Reverend Alphonse Vercek, 


HE section of the city where St. 

Nicholas Parish was organized is gen- 
erally called the “Cold Spring” district. 
The Seneca Indians named this area of 
many wells “Dyu-ne-ga-nooh”, which 
means cold water, and the settlers used 
the English version. The spring never froze 
and its water was about the same tem- 
perature summer and winter. 


The first house in this section stood 
somewhere near the spring and as early as 
1808 it was there under the name “Cold 
Spring Tavern”, standing near the corner 
of Main and Ferry streets. During the 
War of 1812 it was a central and strategic 
post and was later a stopping place for 
the great wagons with their six-inch tires 
that carried freight between Buffalo and 
Albany. Around 1830 the first brewery of 
the strong German lager beer was here, 
young men met here to play baseball, and 
here also religious services were held. 


The very beginning of the history of 
St. Nicholas is closely tied with the rapid 
development of the city and the great in- 
crease in the German settlement. Its foun- 
dation was German, and by 1879 Germans 
comprised about one-half of Buffalo’s po- 
pulation. Board of Health statistics show 
that a half of the children born here in 
1878 were of German parentage. The 
annals also show that by 1875 the German 


the ideals of honor, loyalty, responsibility, 
and respect, she tried to inoculate them 
with, while teaching history and grammar. 


Dr. Fullerton passed out the diplomas, 
and the commencement was over. I milled 
around the auditorium for a while, bidding 
“Good-bye” to the boys and girls, many 
for the last time. With father and mother 
I went to Easter’s for an ice cream soda, 
then took the street car home. 


S.P. 


Catholics had organized ten parishes, be- 
ginning with St. Louis in 1829 and ending 
with Sacred Heart in 1875. St. Nicholas 
was ninth on this list and its founding 
date 1874. 


By 1870 the Cold Spring section became 
a preferred area for new houses of working 
people, most of German descent. It was 
Gregory Ritt who organized a parish in 
the area. He moved into it from St. Ann’s 
parish and lived at 215 Glenwood Avenue. 
Prominent in German circles, he had a 
real estate and insurance business at 20 
East Genesee Street, and owned some 
properties in the Cold Spring section. He 
formed a committee and requested Bishop 
Stephen V. Ryan in the name of about 
fifty families to give permission to organize 
a new parish, and to provide a priest. 

The Bishop responded by appointing 
Rev. J. von Velten as pastor of the new 
St. Nicholas parish, but the exact date is 
still unknown. Ritt was the chief bene- 
factor of the new establishment, giving a 
site of 90 feet along Welker Street that 
ran 200 feet in depth to Verplanck Street, 
valued at $3,000. 


The new church was built without de- 
lay. The pastor and committee met on 
Easter Sunday, April 5, 1874, and agreed 
to raise funds by subscription and a loan 
from the Buffalo Savings Bank to con- 
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struct a frame church and a little frame 
schoolhouse behind it. 


The first record book shows that some 
of these pioneering families completed pay- 
ments on their subscriptions only in 1883. 
But church and school were completed in 
December, 1874. The solemn dedication 
of the church and the blessing of the 
school building was performed by Bishop 
Ryan on Sunday in the Christmas octave 
December 27, 1874. The Bishop performed 
the service of dedication assisted by the 
pastor and by Father Elias Schauer of St. 
Mary’s on Broadway and Rev. Joseph Sorg 
of St. Louis. Father von Velten then cele- 
brated Mass assisted by Fr. Schauer, 
deacon, and Fr. James Quigley (later 
Bishop of Buffalo and Archbishop of Chi- 
cago), subdeacon. Father Schauer 
preached an eloquent sermon in German 
and at the conclusion of Mass the Bishop 
addressed a few words of encouragement 
to the congregation. 


The exact measurements of the church 
are unknown, but from the statements of 
three persons who remember it some ac- 
count of it can be made. It was a simple 
frame structure standing in Welker Street 
between East Utica and Glenwood, ap- 
proximately in front of the present school. 
Above the entrance, which stood very close 
to the sidewalk, was a little steeple with a 
small bell. This bell is now in the tower 
of the present church. There were two 
large stained glass windows on either side 
of the entry. The two rows of pews held 
about four hundred people; one of the 
pews has been preserved in the basement 
of the present church. 


In the small sanctuary were three altars. 
The main altar was close to the wall, be- 
fore a white tabernacle, and flanked by 
statues of two angels. Above it was a large 
cross. The two side altars were very small. 
The choir gallery and loft for the small 
organ extended across the entrance wall. 


It was a great inconvenience for the 
priests that St. Nicholas did not have a 
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rectory for the first ten years. Father von 
Velten and his immediate successors re- 
ceived hospitality in one of the four cot- 
tages that stood on the opposite side of 
Welker Street. In the first year of the 
parish Father von Velten administered 
twelve baptisms, four weddings, and two 
funerals. It would be interesting to tell 
more, but the records contain no personal 
data about him. He probably came from 
Germany to help with pastoral work 
among German people and after a period 
of missionary work left the diocese. 


Bishop Ryan appointed Rev. J. J. Hamel 
as second pastor in August, 1875, but he 
remained only until the following January, 
when it was decided that St. Nicholas 
parish might easily be administered by 
neighboring German priests. In view of 
the shortage of priests and the extremely 
small resources of the parish this is really 
comprehensible. Rev. Victor Ritter of St. 
Vincent de Paul and Rev. Sebastian Bar- 
tholomew Gruber celebrated Sunday Mass 
and conducted funerals until June 16, 
1877, when Rev. Theodore Voss took up a 
part-time pastorate that continued for four 
years, residing at least part of the time in 
the German Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum on Dodge Street. 


The sixth pastor was Rev. Martin 
Philipps, whose main charge was the St. 
Vincent de Paul Church. His precise 
bookkeeping gives us the first intimate 
glimpse of this parish. His records show 
that the loan on the church building was 
discharged February 17, 1884 with a pay- 
ment of $142.00. The pew rent records 
of that year tell us that there were 114 
families in the parish, whose names indi- 
cate that over half were German and per- 
haps one-sixth were Irish. The baptismal 
records also show that the period of tem- 
porary pastorates was drawing to a close; 
from twelve baptisms in 1874 there was a 
rise to forty-two in 1884. So we record 
that Father Chrysostomus substituted for 
Father Philipps for a time in 1884 and 
Rev. Joseph M. Sorg, pastor of St. Louis, 
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took charge in October of that year, dis- 
charging the duties largely through the 
services of Rev. George J. Weber, his 
assistant. And on March 12, 1885, the 
eighth pastor was appointed in the person 
of Rev. Christopher O’Byrne, who was to 
remain many years and establish St. Nich- 
olas most solidly. 


The first ten years are partly hidden 
from us by the paucity of records. We 
know that the parish began with fifty 
families, most of them working people who 
had just moved into the neighborhood 
and built houses for themselves. Their 
wages were about $1.25 for a ten-hour day. 
Considering their circumstances we must 
express admiration for their undertaking 
the burden of establishing a parish; with- 
out great religious zeal it would have been 
impossible. 


The church was supported by collec- 
tions, pew rents and social activities. The 
Sunday collections in October, 1883 varied 
from $2.52 to $3.63, and at the Christmas 
service it was $7.06. Prices were of course 
correspondingly low. Two Christmas trees 
cost fifty cents and cleaning the ‘church 
cost seventy-five cents a day. Under the 
circumstances the growth of the parish, re- 
quiring now a permanent pastor and a 
rectory, seemed almost embarrassing. But 
in 1884 Father Philipps, with the church 
loan lifted, undertook to start a fund for 
the new structure. He organized the par- 
ish’s first picnic. The Church societies 
hired Teutonic Park for $56.50, paid 
$37.00 for music, bought 22 gallons of ice 
cream for $22.00, 300 cigars for $16.50, 
peanuts and bananas for $7.68, and paid 
a police tax of $2.00. The clear profit 
was $544.65. 


Excavation began on September 4, 1884, 
the site having been donated by Gregory 
Ritt. Father Philipps encouraged the 
workmen by presenting them an eighth- 
barrel of beer. Contractor Fred Chabot 
delivered the finished structure in April, 
1885, at a cost of $2,500; eighteen months 


later the final payment was made. Rev. 
O’Byrne moved in on April 13, 1885. 


Father O'Byrne brought into the parish 
a new life. His first duty was to visit every 
family asking them for cooperation. In a 
short time he had organized several socie- 
ties to help to support the church and 
before the end of the year a picnic and a 
fair netted a $1,707 profit. At the same 
time almost that amount was spent in re- 
furbishing and repairing the church inside 
and out in preparation for the first Con- 
firmation, held on December 13, 1885 by 
the Most Reverend Bishop Stephen V. 
Ryan. 


Further improvements immediately un- 
dertaken were the acquisition of two large 
lots for $3,400, the pouring of the cement 
sidewalk, and the planting of a few trees. 
In May, 1890 a small organ was purchased 
from Lyon and Healy for $271.25 and it 
was a special joy for the boys to pump the 
leather bellows while the organist played. 
Father O’Byrne initiated printed annual 
financial reports in 1886, although none is 
preserved before 1898, and in 1891 ar- 
ranged for the incorporation of the parish 
under the state laws proposed by Bishop 
Hughes in 1863. By this Act the financial 
administration of the parish was trans- 
ferred from the sole control of laymen to 
a joint control of laymen and clergy. 


Better conditions for St. Nicholas arose 
around the 1890’s. During these years, be- 
sides German families, many Irish families 
moved into the parish. It is interesting 
to observe that even in so small a territory 
as St. Nicholas the national groups formed 
separate sections. The Irish occupied most 
of the section which can be marked by the 
following streets: Jefferson, East Utica, 
and Michigan, covering about a quarter 
of the parish; the Germans occupied the 
rest. Father O’Byrne preached in English 
and German to please both nationalities, 
thus expressing both the German origin of 
the church and the American spirit. Of 
the 350 families in the parish in 1891 the 
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names indicate a surprisingly even division 
between the two dominant national groups. 


It was plain that the little church was 
too small for the growing congregation. 
Two Masses were said on Sundays and the 
children were banished to the gallery, the 
boys on one side and the girls on the other, 
but there was not room enough. Father 
O’Byrne decided to build a new church 
and in 1891 gained the Bishop’s permis- 
sion to do so. The new subscription was 
shortly started and a special monthly col- 
lection of 25c was introduced, netting 
about $80.00 per month. Plans for the new 
brick structure were drawn by Fred Mohr 
and in June, 1892 excavation was begun, 
contracts totalling $46,000 having been 
let. 


The cornerstone was laid in an impres- 
sive ceremony on July 24. It started with 
a grand parade of the Catholic Knights 
with a band, followed by Branch 65 
C.M.B.A. with a second band. These 
groups escorted the Bishop and his suite 
from his Delaware Avenue residence to 
the Church through streets gaily decor- 
ated with flags and ornaments and the 
ceremony was duly performed by the large 
retinue before several hundred parishion- 
ers and friends. The usual mementoes 
were filed in the cornerstone, which was 
far from usual in itself, for its measure- 
ments were 54” x 54” x 25” and its 
weight was three tons, the largest in the 
city at that’ time. 


For more than one year the entire life 
of the parish was concentrated on the 
growth of the church building, but in six- 
teen months it was done: 140 feet long, 
60 wide, and 60 high, in vitrified brick 
and sandstone, with two powerful towers 
and an entry facade in the Gothic style 
with three doors and beautiful stained glass 
windows. 


The dedication occurred October 1, 
1893, the greatest event in the history of 
the parish. Again a great cortege escorted 
Bishop Ryan, accompanied by Most Rev- 
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erend John S. Foley, Bishop of Detroit, 
to the church. Solemn High Mass was 
sung by Reverend Hugh O’Gara McShane 
of Chicago, a cousin of Father O’Byrne, 
and the sermon was preached by Bishop 
Foley. A banquet followed and the day 
closed with vespers, the sermon by Father 
McShane. 


But much remained to do to complete 
the church. For over twenty years the 
parishioners sacrificed to add all those 
items that go to complete and perfect the 
facilities for worship. The Stations of the 
Cross were erected by the Franciscan 
Fathers in November 1893, but these were 
replaced in 1908. The altars were tem- 
porarily brought from the old church. The 
new side altars were made in Ireland and 
Father O’Byrne bought them through the 
Batt-Kopp Company at a cost of $410. 
The names of the martyrs whose relics are 
in the altar stone of the side altar are 
unknown. The letter from Rome that 
usually accompanies them to prove their 
authenticity has been lost. 


The old organ was transferred to the 
new church but was too small and a new 
one was installed by the Barckhoff Church 
Company at a cost of $2,800. A concert in- 
troduced the new instrument; the finest 
players were invited to participate and the 
proceeds were a not negligible $240. This 
was in 1901, and the organ stood as in- 
stalled in the middle of the choir until 
1949, when it was divided, rebuilt and 
enlarged at a cost nearly triple the original 
investment. 


A new main altar was erected in 1911 
by the Deprato Statuary Company. Dur- 
ing its construction the old altar was 
moved forward to the railing and a curtain 
was hung to cover the new construction. 
On Easter Sunday 1911 the parishioners 
were dazzled by the beautiful new marble 
altar, revealed for the first time. 


On October 20, 1907 Father O’Byrne 
started to organize a house-to-house sub- 
scription for the frescoing and decoration 
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of the church. Father Bank, who at that 
time was assistant, visited every family in 
the parish and brought in $1,375, which 
was used for repairing the gutters as well 
as for painting the church. Among these 
projects were fresco paintings of adoring 
angels by Leo Frohe on either side of the 
altar. 


Then for a few years the whole effort 
of the parish was concentrated on freeing 
the church from all debt. All of the prop- 
erties of the parish up to this time had 
cost $100,000, of which $60,000 had been 
borrowed from the Buffalo Savings Bank. 
Success was won in 1910 when Father 
O’Byrne announced that the indebtedness 
had been completely discharged, but he 
accompanied these glad tidings with a 
statement that three more things must be 
added before the solemn consecration of 
the church: a marble altar, a pulpit, and 
a new convent. The first two were real- 
ized before the end of the following year 
by subscriptions. 


The convent’s erection was decided 
upon in 1912 by Father O’Byrne and the 
trustees, John Fornes and Thomas .Payne, 
and it was opened, complete with furnish- 
ings provided by the Church societies, in 
the spring of 1913. It was the first build- 
ing to be provided with electricity but it 
was immediately decided that the others 
were to be similarly fitted, and it was done, 
including an electric motor for the organ. 
Then all were painted, and the way was 
prepared for the great day to which all 
had been looking for many years: the 
solemn Consecration. The satisfaction at 
setting the date — July 26, 1914— was 
heightened by the fact that St. Nicholas 
was at the time the only church in the 
city entirely free of debt. That it is not 
a rich parish heightens the credit due the 
people for their support of Father 
O’Byrne’s ambitious program. 


Nor has the whole story of the struggle 
of this gallant congregation yet been told, 
for in the meantime St. Nicholas had set 


up a school and kept it equipped to meet 
the rising standards of education and the 
increasing numbers of the parish. A small 
frame schoolhouse had been built in 1874, 
as has been mentioned, and Father von 
Velten had arranged for the teaching to 
be provided by Miss Nardin’s school. In- 
struction began with the appearance of 
Miss Carrie Billings, with a younger wo- 
man as companion, on January 11, 1875; 
the two at first walked from the convent 
on Franklin Street and later used a buggy. 
During the 1880’s there were between 70 
and 90 pupils, all seated at double desks 
in a single classroom, where instruction 
in all grades proceeded. The girls of the 
higher grades were expected to clean the 
classroom after school and to bring two 
pails of fresh water from nearby wells 
each morning. The boys took care of the 
school yard and brought in the coal for 
the stove. Each pupil brought his school 
dues of thirty cents per month; since this 
sum did not cover expenses, the congre- 
gation made up the difference. 


The teacher also instructed the children 
in religion on Sunday afternoons and 
members of the congregation assisted in 
the Sunday School. 


When the new church was dedicated in 
1893 the school was moved into the old 
church building, which was divided into 
two classrooms. This arrangement was 
soon regarded as inadequate, both because 
there were too many children and because 
a two class system was no longer thought 
acceptable for a city parochial school. Two 
more classrooms were added, the rectory 
was converted into a convent, and a new 
rectory was built. The total cost was 
$13,000. The old provision of teachers was 
no longer adequate and four Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis undertook the 
task, commuting from the Motherhouse at 
337 Pine Street during their first year, 
until the convent was prepared. 


But by 1903 there were again too many 
children in the parish, and a new building 
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was unanimously voted at the annual 
meeting of that year. A ten-classroom 
building was planned, $5,745 was sub- 
scribed and a loan of $30,000 was author- 
ized. Construction occupied most of the 
school year of 1903-1904. The upper 
grades were temporarily housed in rooms 
in the church basement and the lower 
grades were accepted in Public Schools 
Eight and Fifty-three. Instruction in the 
new building began April 25, 1904. Clos- 
ing exercises that year were in La Tou- 
raine Hall and it was some years before all 
desired equipment could be purchased, for 
other calls on the church income were 
constant. 


During this year of construction the 
school was advanced in another respect by 
the initiation of State Regents’ Examina- 
tion. 


The solemn consecration of July 26, 
1914 was a most important event in the 
parish history for it marked the comple- 


tion of a pioneering effort worthy of the 


pomp and splendor of the occasion, which 
was conducted by two Bishops and many 
visiting priests. It began with the conse- 
cration ceremony starting at 6:30 in the 
morning and including Pontifical Mass 
and a banquet at which serious response 
to the calls of the toastmaster reviewed 
the church’s place in America, the Cana- 
dian church, and the history of the parish. 


The subsequent story of steady progress 
is broken by the inevitable changes in 
personnel. Father O’Byrne completed 
thirty years of service a few months after 
the consecration and was approaching the 
end of the Biblical life span, having been 
born in 1849. He was the son of a farmer 
and business man of County Donegal, and 
to the end of his life he revisited Ireland 
every five years. His father had encour- 
aged him to emigrate and he had come to 
Buffalo in 1871 because he had an uncle, 
James Ward, living in the area. He studied 
in Buffalo and Emmetsburg, Maryland; 
having decided to become a priest he was 
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sent by Bishop Ryan to study theology in 
Innsbruck, Austria and was ordained in 
1879. After serving as an assistant in St. 
Joseph’s Old Cathedral and our Lady of 
Victory in Lackawanna he became pastor 
of St. Vincent’s in Attica and then, in 
1885, pastor of St. Nicholas. He is still 
remembered as a kind but stern person- 
ality, always active and planning. Punctu- 
ality was one of his life rules and his hos- 
pitality and friendliness were famous, as 
was the mischievous conversation of his 
parrot, which was another attraction of 
his rectory. His end came swiftly from 
a series of strokes beginning September 
26 and ending October 5, 1919. 


His successor was James Francis 
McGloin, whose career was equally inter- 
esting and productive. Born in Alden, he 
was educated for the priesthood by the 
aid of his own pastor and Bishop Ryan, 
winning ordination in 1887 at the age of 
twenty-five in spite of a check from the 
dread tuberculosis, which had at one point 
apparently condemned him to an early 
death. For thirty years he was pastor — 
the first — of Blessed Sacrament and upon 
his transfer to St. Nicholas joyfully took 
up the task of building. Many minor im- 
provements were made over the years: 
more efficient heating; storm windows; 
bowling alleys in the school basement; the- 
atre facilities in the school hall; renewed 
floorings — nothing was too commonplace 
for his active interest. 


But Monsignor McGloin’s real interest 
lay in education, and that is where he won 
Papal titles and excites our interest today. 
The St. Nicholas school was in the course 
of time outgrown and an addition was 
started in 1923, coming to completion in 
1925 at a cost of $170,000. Of this sum 
$97,000 was borrowed from several banks, 
and for the first time in the history of the 
parish the Buffalo Savings Bank did not 
participate in the loan. Both the size and 
cost of the addition were greater than 
that of the original school. The expansion 
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a little later made it possible to carry out 
another dream: the establishment of a 
high school for girls, which was much 
needed at the time. It opened as St. Nich- 
olas Academy on the second floor of the 
old building in 1930 with 24 students. By 
1934 it had added all four years of in- 
struction and had won its charter as a 
high school, graduating its first class in 
1934. Since it was a parochial school the 
girls of the parish paid no tuition; out- 
siders were charged thirty dollars annu- 
ally. This enterprise ended in 1952 by 
absorption into the diocesan school opened 
as Bishop O’Hern High School at Main 
and Riley Streets. 


Even before this Father McGloin had 
carried out the dream of a lifetime in the 
establishment of The Little Seminary of 
St. Joseph and the Little Flower. After 
many years of hoping and planning he had 
broached the subject to Bishop Turner, 
who could not encourage him because of 
the lack of funds for the purpose. There- 
upon he invested his savings in speculative 
stocks and was rewarded by a tremendous 
rise in their value. With several hundred 
thousand dollars of capital he presented 
himself to the Bishop again and received 
his permission to proceed. The school 
opened in temporary quarters at Mount 
St. Joseph’s School with 61 boys in 1925, 
transferring two years later to St. Nicholas 
School and in two more to permanent 


quarters, formerly the St. Agnes Training 
School for Girls, at 3233 Main Street, now 
purchased, remodeled, and furnished for 
the Little Seminary at a cost of $300,000. 
The need for such a preparatory school 
is shown in the fact that over three hun- 
dred of its graduates went to major semin- 
aries in the years following. 


Father McGloin’s accomplishments 
were recognized by Papal designation as 
Domestic Prelate in 1927 and as Protho- 
notary Apostolic on the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination in 1947. He died 
on December 23, 1953 at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-one and at his funeral there 
were five bishops, thirty-five monsignors 
and about two hundred priests. 


It can be seen that St. Nicholas has a 
proud tradition for a relatively new parish, 
and it is a matter of pride for Western 
New York that the recent successors to the 
pastorate have been trained at St. Bona- 
venture University. Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Henry B. Shaw succeeded Monsig- 
nor McGloin and upon his appointment to 
All Saints’ Church in 1956 was in turn 
succeeded by Reverend Joseph Harring- 
ton, like Monsignor McGloin a student 
at St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, but 
also a graduate of St. Bonaventure. The 
many recent events of the parish are of 
continuing interest but their publication 
may better be left to the superior perspec- 
tive of later historians. 


When Documents Come to Light 


by Bruce Swift 


HE attempt to write the history of a 

family, a community or an institution 
becomes a task when some phase of the 
story sinks into obscurity before one’s eyes. 
Facts come to light that have some rela- 
tion to known events but which do not 
reveal what that relation is. Strange 
twists begin to appear that lend an air of 
mystery to the drift of things and confront 


one with problems not easily to be solved. 
The writer may retire assured that his 
research has won its reward and that he 
has at hand the facts that will enable 
him to tell the story he would write, only 
to rise next morning to find himself con- 
fronting a newly found document that 
sends him into a tail-spin among what 
he has supposed to be the facts. 
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It may be that he has been reading the 
Truman C. White account of events “From 
1825 to 1832” in Our Country and Its 
People. There he has learned that “A 
charter had been granted by the Legisla- 
ture, in 1819, for the Western Insurance 
Company of Buffalo, but owing to the 
general financial stringency of that period 
it lay dormant until 1825, when Jacob A. 
Barker, of New York city, purchased the 
charter and opened the first insurance 
office in Buffalo. . . . This company con- 
tinued in successful operation until 1830, 
when its charter expired.” 


This information about the first in- 
surance company established in Buffalo 
lay clearly outlined in mind the day I 
entered the book store where I had found 
some Salisbury documents a few weeks 
before. To my delight, the proprietor 
brought out two more recently uncovered 
Salisbury items that turned out to be 
something more than just Salisbury 
documents. 


I knew that Smith H. Salisbury and his 
brother, Hezekiah, had brought the first 
printing press to Buffalo, and had pub- 
lished the first newspaper and run the 
first book store opened on the Niagara 
Frontier. I knew that, for a time, Smith 
H. Salisbury had a financial stake in 
several business ventures in the pioneer 
community. I knew that he had become 
a surveyor and local agent for the Utica 
Insurance Company; that he had owned 
and operated a lumber yard; that he ran 
a Lottery at the Buffalo Gazette office: 


“FIVE PRIZES OF $20,000. . . . Au- 
thorized by the United States and the 
State of Maryland.” I knew that early in 
the year 1818, having found the newspaper 
and printing business a tedious occupation, 
“he betook himself into less arduous 
business pursuits.” 


And there at hand that afternoon lay 
two documents that, having an interest 
and value as Salisbury papers, had far 
more than just a Salisbury significance for 
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us. Here was information about Jacob A. 
Barker and the Western Insurance Com- | 
pany that goes beyond the Truman C. 
White account and sharply corrects and 
amplifies it. 


The first of these documents is a letter 
that shows that something was astir among 
the stockholders of the Western Insurance 
Company of the Village of Buffalo. 


To Jacob A. Barker 

Secretary etc. 
Sir: 

Whereas no Election of Directors of 
“the Western Insurance Company of the 
Village of Buffalo” was made by the 
Stockholders of said Company on the 
second Tuesday of May now last past, the 
day when by Act Incorpcrating said Com- 
pany said directors should have been 
elected, for the ensuing year. You are 
therefore hereby required to Notify the 
Stockholders of said Company for the 
length of time and in such manner as 
by the By Laws of said Company is in such 
case required, that a meeting will be held 
at the Eagle Tavern kept by B. Rathbun 
in the village of Buffalo on Wednesday 
the 15th day of December instant at 2 
o’clock P.M. of that day for the year 
ending the 2nd Tuesday of May Next. 


R. B. Heacock 
S. K. Grosvenor 
S. M. Salisbury 


Dated Dec. 2n., 1824 


This letter made two things clear: that 
if Jacob A. Barker had bought the charter 
of the Company he had bought it some- 
time before 1825 and that he had become 
secretary thereof as early as 1824, and 
that he was not the sole owner of the 
Company. 

Conforming to the demands of these 
stockholders who were also (as it becomes 
evident) directors of the Company, Jacob 
A. Barker caused to be published in the 
December 4 and repeated in the Decernber 
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11 issues of the Buffalo Emporium this 
notice: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
That an election of thirteen Directors 
for “The Western Insurance Company of 
the Village of Buffalo,” will be held by 
the stockholders of said Company, at the 
Eagle Tavern in the Village of Buffalo 
on Wednesday, the 15th of December inst. 
at 2 o'clock P.M. 


by order 
Jacob A. Barker. 


A notation on a slip of paper attached 
but not originally a part of this letter to 
Jacob A. Barker, gave the names of five 
other stockholders, three in the body of 
the document and two as signers thereof. 
This notation reads: 


We the subscribers Directors of the 
Western Insurance Company of the Vil- 
lage of Buffalo, do hereby appoint Julius 
Giteau, Asa Ransom & William T. Miller, 
they being stockholders of said Company, 
Inspectors of Election for Directors of 
said Company, to be held this day, agree- 
able to the Notice published and given for 
that purpose. Dated at Buffalo December 
15th, 1824 

Heman B. Potter 

R. B. Heacock 

S. K. Grosvenor 

Jn. R. Camp 

Smith H. Salisbury 


But this was not all the information 
the little documents gave. On the reverse 
side of this slip of paper were written the 
names of the stockholders who had at- 
tended the meeting or had been repre- 
sented by proxy and the number of shares 
each of them held in the Company. 


2590 Jacob A. Barker 
500 R. B. Heacock 
50 William T. Miller 
100 J. Giteau 
2 Jn. Camp 


100 Asa Ransom 

200 S.K. Grosvenor 
2 G.H. Goodrich 
2 H. White 


100 P. Bennett, Proxy 


Among the papers of Jacob A. Barker 
now in possession of the Buffalo Historical 
Society can be found in their original 
wrapper the ballots casts at that election 
of Directors of the Western Insurance 
Company, held on December 15, 1824; 
the wrapper bears this endorsement “Votes 
for 13 Directors of the Western Insurance 
Company of the Village of Buffalo, Dec. 
15, 1824.” On the reverse of each ballot 
appears the name of the stockholder who 
cast the ballot. 


When Jacob A. Barker returned to his 
office after this stockholders’ meeting at 
the Eagle Tavern he wrote this letter: 


Buffalo Dec 15th 1824 
Jacob Barker, Esq 


Dear Sir: 


An Election of Directors for the Western 
Insurance Company of the Village of Buffalo 
has just taken place. The following gentlemen 
were elected Jacob A. Barker, Guy H. Good- 
rich, Reuben B. Heacock, Henry White, John 
G. Camp, William T. Miller, Stephen K. 
Grosvenor, Jacob Barker, Strong Sturgis, 
Robert Barker, John W. Oddie, John S. Conger, 
Fitz. G. Halleck. If your answer to my letter 
of the 7th inst. should permit sufficient induce- 
ment I shall immediately repair to New York 
for the purpose of concluding the negotiation 
between us, and shall have full power in my 
own hand to comply with the proposition there- 
in made. I am very respectfully 


Your obd servt 
Jacob A. Barker. 


Note that the first seven directors named 
in this letter resided in Buffalo; the other 
six lived in New York City. Why should 
six men from New York City be placed 
on the Board of Directors of the Western 
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Insurance Company of the Village of 
Buffalo? Why did Jacob A. Barker of 
Buffalo immediately after the meeting 
make this report of the election to Jacob 
Barker in New York City? The answer 
to these questions was found in a letter 
from Jacob Barker to Jacob A. Barker 
dated at New York, December 15th, 1824, 
the very day Jacob A. Barker was report- 
ing the action of the stockholders meeting. 


Jacob A. Barker, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of the 7th instant is at hand. I 
lament that you should have taken so mistaken 
of view in relation to the Insurance Company. 
You cannot have reflected on the contents of 
my letter and the respective duties of principal 
and agent to each other about which I shall 
say but a word or two further to request that 
you will come here as soon as possible, bringing 
with you the minute-book, the subscription-book 
and other papers relating to the Company. You 
had better bring with you a letter of resignation 
or a power to resign from as many of the 
directors elected, who reside at Buffalo, as are 
willing to resign, if there are any such, to be 
used in case of need after your arrival, as 
nothing can be done here, without you can 
form a majority of the Directors, who will adopt 
such by-laws as they may deem necessary to 
protect their fund. 


The Directors named to you from this 
quarter by me, were not such as I expected or 
wished to hold their places but such as would 
resign as soon as we got the consent of proper 
men to serve, who cannot be got until we can 
place the Company under their entire control. 
So far from any person wishing to be a director, 
it is with the utmosts difficulty that proper 
persons can be prevailed on to serve. 

- «. . in my letter of the 27th Sept. I 
expressly say that I must have stock sufficient 
to control the Institution — hence, every sub- 
sequent step taken has been subservient to that 
first principle. 

In my letter of the 19th Oct. in answer to 
yours of the 13th in which you say “I cannot 
say with certainty that a board can be formed 
in this village that would enter fully into your 
views, my impression is that it could not.” and 
“T am clearly of opinion that unless a majority 
of them were to reside in this village the Com- 
pany would encounter considerable hostility in 
prosecuting its concerns. For this reason I feel 
anxious that you should bring Mr. Weed into 
your views.” I say that I am _ particularly 
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anxious for you to get the Insurance Company 


for me. I shall conform to your wishes and 
advice in relation to the direction, presidency 
&c. And it is my desire that you have a 
majority of the directors from among your 
Neighbors. Here you will observe my first letter 
makes you my agent. After acting on it you 
could not act for yourself inconsistent with 
such agency. Observe you wrote this letter on 
the very day you had received my letter of the 
7th of the same month in which I especially 
say there must not be more than six directors 
in Buffalo including yourself. And your saying 
in that letter, a board could not be formed in 
Buffalo favorable to my views, fully satisfied the 
determination expressed in my letter, that the 
majority should reside elsewhere. The senti- 
ment added that it would be beneficial to the 
institution to have a majority there cannot 
from the whole tenor of your letter be viewed 
in any other light than the expression of an 
opinion of an agent to his principal which the 
principal was at liberty to adopt or not as he 
might choose, and if he did adopt to consider 
at his pleasure. 

My letter of the 19th of Oct. on which you 
seem to rely expressly says “Get the Insurance 
Company for me.” After writing the said letter, 
I found it was impossible to procure the money 
necessary to give credit to the Institution, with- 
out I had a majority of the directors here and 
never once supposing but that I had a right 
to change that desire at pleasure or that you 
could have any objection, I proceeded on the 
plan in perfect reliance that you were acting 
solely and exclusively as my agent. As relates 
to the stock you held before you received my 
first letter I of course have no claim to it. And 
as relates to what you purchased afterward, I 
am bound to let the persons at Buffalo if they 
wish it, have all over 4000 shares on the terms 
proposed in my letter of the 27th Sept. and I 
am bound to elect you President. Beyond that 
I certainly am under no obligation. You will 
bear in mind that in my letter of the 11th 
October I say that “Mr. Heacock is here. I 
have conversed with him freely on the subject 
of the Insurance Company, read to him a copy 
of my letter to you from Utica, and agreed 
with him for half of his stock and with the 
other half he promises to co-operate with you 
in organizing the Company; if you should find 
it likely to interfere with your other views to 
act in this business for me, you of course are 
at perfect liberty to decline, and in that case, 
you will please hand over my letters to Mr. 
Heacock, and he promises to attend to the 
business for me.” 

When I wrote to you to come to New York 
I own it, in candor, to say to you that it is 
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from a perfect conviction that when we have 
a full and free personal explanation we can 
put the Institution in motion and carry it on 
to mutual advantage under your superintending 
care but not to purchase it of you for I never 
will give one dollar for that which is already 
mine. A thousand times sooner would I sacri- 
fice all the institutions in Christendom if I 
had the power than dishonor myself. 


I will admit that you can throw obstacles 
in the way of the execution of my plan suffi- 
cient to render the Company of no value to 
me, but they will never be removed by the 
payment of five thousand dollars or five 
thousand cents. 

I do propose to have so much of the business 
of the Company done here as will be necessary 
to give life and effect to the business at Buffalo. 
But I do not propose to lessen the business to 
be done at Buffalo by any business that will be 
done here, on the contrary, it will greatly aid 
the Institution at Buffalo. 


Your ob serT 
Jacob Barker. 


P.S. If not already done you will 
please transfer on receipt of this all 
the stock purchased of Kibbe to Mr. 
Josiah Barker and inform me the 
number of shares by mail. 

j.B. 


This seemed to me to make the: puzzle 
knottier, but further discoveries helped. 
On his way back to New York from a 
visit to Buffalo, Jacob Barker had stopped 
in Utica from which place he had written 
to Jacob A. Barker: 


I called at your office in the hope of seeing 
you again before I left Buffalo. Being deprived 
of that pleasure I requested your father to 
mention to you that I would make what I 
wished to say to you the subject of a letter. 


If you are willing to undertake as Sec’y to 
conduct the business of the new Western In- 
surance Co. of the Village of Buffalo including 
such financial operations as its directors may 
decide to embark in, for a salary of five hundred 
dollars per annum to commence as the Com- 
pany may commence the business of Insurance, 
I should be glad to purchase a majority of the 
stock and have it organized under your superin- 
tending care, and hereby authorize you to pay 
three cents a share to the original subscribers 
for the whole or any part thereof not less than 
4001 Shares, including the 16 or 1700 Shares 
not subscribed which I shall calculate to have 
at par. If you can obtain this stock have it 


immediately transferred to your own name for 
the present drawing on me at sight for the cost 
and I shall hereafter send a list of persons to 
whom I shall wish it transferred. As soon as 
you can get control of the stock have an elec- 
tion of directors and put in such men as you 
and Mr. Mead may think most likely to pro- 
mote the interest of the company, Mr. Mead 
being one of them.” 


Thinking it best to “put in some New 
York names” he recommended five per- 
sons including himself and wrote: 


“|. . for the purpose of qualifying them 
you will please transfer a few shares of stock 
to each” and added, “It will be necessary for 
all the Stockholders to pay five per cent on the 
stock which will be a cash Capital of $20,000 
and this will be sufficient to commence on and 
no further calls will be necessary unless the 
Company should be unfortunate, and if per- 
sons cannot be found at Buffalo to pay that 
much on 4000 Shares let them retain as few 
shares as they may please as I can easily find 
stockholders for the whole as for half and my 
only wish for them to hold any beyond a 
sufficiency to qualify them for Directors is that 
people of your place should have a deep 
pecuniary interest in its success... .” 


Acknowledging receipt of Jacob Barker’s 
letter from Utica, and another from New 
York dated October 1, Jacob A. Barker 
concluded: 


I received your letter from N.Y. this morning 
when I was about to start a journey to Chau- 
tauqua and have not time now to enter properly 
into the subject. I shall procure such stock as 
is owned in that County and on my return 
shall immediately negotiate for as much more 
as I can get, but do not intend to conclude 
any purchase until I ascertain that a majority 
can be had. You are aware that business in 
the Country is not conducted with that dis- 
patch that it is in commercial and populous 
towns but I hope you will not have to com- 
plain of any unnecessary delay in the business. 
Should you see Mr. Mead may I beg you to 
communicate to me the meat of such con- 
ference. On my return if I have secured the 
stock to mv will, I shall communicate to you 
the result and draw upon you as directed.” 


Now the situation cleared. Two am- 
bitious men were in conflict. Jacob A. 
Barker of Buffalo, on October 7, 1824, had 
engaged to act as the agent of one Jacob 
Barker of New York City in “getting” 
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the Western Insurance Company of the 
Village of Buffalo for him. That, seeing 
a good thing in this Insurance Company, 
he had then concluded by November 11, 
1824, to make hay for himself, Jacob A. 
Barker revealed in a letter of Jacob Barker 
written at Buffalo on that date. The 
seven directors living in Buffalo opposed 
the transfer of ownership to New York 
City. “I am not even now able to inform 
you decidedly whether you can have the 
Insurance Company or not so far as the 
matter depends upon the present Board 
of Directors, no treaty or arrangement can 
be made. In one of your letters you refer 
to Mr. Heacock. That letter I received 
on my return from the west and im- 
mediately called on Mr. H. who declined 
to enter into your views, and Mr. Gros- 
venor (his brother-in-law) with whom I 
had bargained for two hundred shares of 
stock utterly declined completing the con- 
tract. The fact is your views were too 
openly avowed and a coalition was formed 
by Mr. Kibbe to defeat them. . . .” Jacob 
A. Barker had come “to a determination 
to purchase all the stock” he could get 
into his own hands. He was sure he 
would soon have a major portion of the 
stock and thus control the Company. On 
December 7th he wrote to Jacob Barker, 
“T have no objection to selling you the 
stock I have purchased and of giving you 
complete control of the Company but in 
that case I should decline taking any office 
and should expect as an equivalent that 
you would pay me five thousand five 
hundred dollars which sum the Charter 
will at this moment command and which 
I have been well aware I could procure 
for it when once possessed of the power 
to control.” 


The difficulty between Jacob A. Barker 
of Buffalo and Jacob Barker of New York 
was resolved one way or another but which 
way I find no indication. A letter to 
Jacob A. Barker dated at New York on 
January 3, 1825 indicates that a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Western 
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Insurance Company of the Village of Buf- | 
falo had been held there. This is signed — 
by John M. Oddie, Secretary. Writing 
from Albany on March 13, 1825, Jacob 
Barker said: 


Jacob A. Barker, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 


Allow me to make you acquainted with the 
bearer Mr. Isaac S. Smith the Sec’y of the 
Western Insurance Company of the Village of 
Buffalo, who is about proceeding for your place 
with a view to commence the operations of the 
Company. You will find him an amiable and 
well informed gentleman in whose society I 
have no doubt but you will find much pleasure. 
He being an entire stranger will be in want 
of much information about men and things 
which I have assured him it would be agreeable 
to you to furnish. Allow me therefore to 
solicit for him your friendship and aid and 
particularly so in investigating titles to property 
purchased of Mr. Heacock before the money 
is paid, for which Mr. Smith has authority 
whenever he is furnished with a good title. 


Very respectfully 


your obd servt 


In a definitely confusing situation, Tru- 
man C. White had been confused. The 
Jacob Barker who came from New York 
to get control of the Western Insurance 
Company of the Village of Buffalo was a 
wholly different person from the Jacob A. 
Barker of Buffalo who did some buying of 
stock in the Company for the New York 
man. As a resident of Erie County, Jacob 
A. Barker had entered the contest for 
County Clerk in 1822, had won that elec- 
tion and been re-elected in the fall of 
1824. Not a native of Buffalo, he had 
come to this place when his father moved 
his family from Lebanon, Columbia Coun- 
ty “the last year of the survey of New 
Amsterdam.” That was 1805, the year 
Jacob A. Barker had passed his twelfth 
birthday. The Commercial Advertiser of 
June 3, 1859 said that he was one of the 
oldest, if not the very oldest citizen of 
Buffalo and a constant resident. ... . 
He must moreover have borne a fair repu- 
tation and been reasonably well-known in 
these parts to have received the nomina- 
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tion of his party and the votes of his 
neighbors in those election years. 


And what about the successful opera- 
tion of this Company when finally launch- 
ed after eight years of dormancy? The 
record shows that the State Legislature 
granted its charter on April 7, 1817 and 
directed that the sale of stock begin on 
the first Tuesday of 1818. Did it “continue 
in successful operation until 1830 when 
its charter expired?” Search of the file of 
the Buffalo Emporium for 1824 brought 
to light the Jacob A. Barker call for the 
stockholders meeting for the election of 
directors and the file for 1825 produced 
this notice that for several weeks appeared 
in successive issues of the paper: 


THE WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
of the Village of Buffalo 

The stockholders of this Company are required 
to pay an installment of two dollars and fifty 
cents per share on the stock they hold in this 
Company, at No. 41 Cliff Street, in the city 
of New York, on or before the 31st inst. on 
pain of forfeiting their shares and all payments 
that have been made thereon. The certificate 
of Henry R. Seymour, Esq. of the village of 
Buffalo, of a deposit with him, subject to my 
order, will be received as cash in all such 
payments. 

Jan. 4, 1825 


Anticipation rose high when the li- 
brarian brought out a letter book of the 
Western Insurance Company of the Vil- 
lage of Buffalo. Disappointment rode the 
pages of that book when we found the 
first entry dated February 16, 1825, yet 
what could we expect when the Company 
did not get into operation until the arrival 
of Isaac Smith from New York in March 
of that year? That call for the payment 
of an installment on the capital stock does 
not indicate a company so well capitalized 
as to make for certain success, nor one 
with a significant surplus. Rather, it in- 
dicated that the Company was not yet a 
going concern. 


Toward the end of the letter book we 
found a letter dated March 19, 1830, ad- 
dressed to Lewis F. Allen, then in New 
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York City. During the winter, Allen had 
been trying to persuade the State Legis- 
lature to grant him and his Buffalo asso- 
ciates a charter for “the Buffalo Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company”. Barker now 
wrote that the company’s building at 35 
Willink Street was available, for the char- 
ter had expired and all expenditures 
must cease. 


Why did they not have the charter re- 
newed if the Company was in successful 
operation? In his Buffalo in 1825, Sheldon 
Ball speaks of “the Buffalo Insurance 
Office as a large well furnished three 
story brick building” and of the Company 
as having “a large surplus capital.” At the 
time, Buffalo had found its stride and was 
a rapidly growing commercial center. 


The letter book carried the final answer 
to our questions. Under date of April 10, 
1830 Ebenezer Walden had received this 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 

The Receivers finding they have authority 
to act in relation to the unexpired risks by the 
Western Insurance Company of Buffalo, re- 
quest you will, as their agent, cause to be 
cancelled those risks so far as you can and 
return the insured so much of the premium 
as may be, at the time, unearned. Funds for 
this purpose will doubtless be in your hands, 
or received from Allen, the late Secretary of 
the Company at Buffalo. 

Please write us on receipt of this a state- 
ment in detail of the property and effects which 
may have come into your hands and what 
further receipts may be expected. 

Th. R. Smith 
Allen Clapp 
RECEIVERS 


Thus, like Truman C. White, one may 
gather information and go about his writ- 
ing secure in the faith that he has the 
facts before him, only to find that what 
at nightfall appears to be history, next 
morning turns out to be history that is 
not quite so. All he can reasonably hope 
is that more newly found documents will 
not prove that he himself has missed the 
trail by more than half a mile. 
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History Along the Frontier 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of a newsletter 

by this Society reduces the need for 
reporting in this department. But there 
are matters of record that should be put 
into permanent print, and they will be set 
down here. For example, there is the 
prospect of the opening of the museum 
of the West Seneca Historical Society, long 
delayed by disappointments in the con- 
struction schedule. There is now an 
assured prospect of an early summer open- 
ing, according to Frank Slade, President 
of the Society. 


HE THIRD ANNUAL Congress of His- 

torical Societies is scheduled for July 
24. Our members will all receive programs 
and are cordially invited to attend. It will 
be held in Norton Hall on the campus of 
the University of Buffalo. There will be 
sessions of international relations along the 
Frontier, archeology, the work of historical 
societies, use of documents, and other mat- 
ters, and speeches by James Parton, pub- 
lisher of American Heritage and Prof. 
Richard A. Preston of the Royal Military 
College of Canada. 


HE SEMINARS ON American Culture 

are scheduled for June 30 — July 13 
at the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion in Cooperstown. The first week in- 
cludes courses on family history and pio- 
neer living, the second, courses on the age 
of Cooper and Irving, immigrants and 
American culture, music in America, local 
economic history, canals of New York 
(with Dr. Rapp and others), and the 
American character. Details may be had 
of the Association. 


A NNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION is a 
children’s book on “Victory at Niag- 
ara” (the 1759 campaign) and “Laura 
Secord” in “comic book” format. The sub- 
jects have been carefully studied and su- 
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perbly drawn by Mr. Hal English, and will 
be published by Henry Stewart. It is 
hoped that more may follow. 


@ lsse es oF THE 125th Anniver- 
sary of Buffalo’s city charter is sche- 
duled for late September. A pageant will 
be presented at that time, arranged by the 
John B. Rogers Producing Company of 
Fostoria, Ohio. The staff is cooperating 
to the extent of furnishing suggestions and 
materials following the producer’s re- 
quests. 


ae IS A DELIGHT to report that during 
January, February, and March 666 
pupils from county schools outside of Buf- 
falo visited the museum for instruction. 
This compares to 387 a year ago. 


O UR CURATOR OF ARCHEOLOGY, Mr. 

Richard McCarthy of Lockport, has 
been re-elected to the executive committee 
of the New York State Archeology Asso- 
ciation. 


A 
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HE MUSEUM can use back files of 

magazines devoted to houses and to 
general technology, such as House and 
Garden and Popular Science. 


a ees Our former Director, 
Mr. Robert W. Bingham, has pre- 
sented a Colt automatic pistol. * Old 
Home Week, 1907, was revived for us by 
the appearance of its official flag, presented 
by its designer, Mr. Louis Greenstein. Mr. 
Greenstein later designed the official flag 
of the City. * Mr. Herman D. Rudd, 
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dealer in antiques at 89 Allen Street, has 
declared a large dividend to us as a result 
of our appeals: seven copies of the Social 
Register, a Blue Book 1898, and a number 
of other historical volumes on the city. * 
Dr. Ralph Thomas of the City Schools 
has given us a Hotchkiss office stapler, 
1895 patent, used by his grandfather. Miss 
Ruth T. Hinkley of Los Angeles pre- 
sented two passes used by her father at 
the Czolgosz trial. * On indefinite loan 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company, Divi- 
sion of Archives, is a fine colored litho- 
graph advertising the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany. The picture appears to be the work 
of last century. It was handed to us by the 
head of the Division, Mr. Ralph G. 
Schwarz, during a helpful conference here 
in March. * Very special mention goes 
to Miss Alice Rozan for a number of items 
collected for use in our projected exhibit 
on Polish Life and Culture in Buffalo. * 
From samplers to bombsights: Mrs. Walter 
L. Kingsley of Victory gave us three samp- 
lers, two of them dated 1834 and 1835, 
while Mr. Alexander Bennett presented a 
Norden bombsight, as well as an early air- 
speed indicator developed by his brother 
Joseph, a test pilot with Glenn Curtiss. In 
addition Mr. Bennett’s treasures included 
a fine Manhattan pistol of the 1850’s and 
an oil painting of Commodore Watson. 
Other contrasts: a Cyclone vacuum cleaner 
of 1919 (from Misses Faith and Sandra 
Swierczynski) and an electric motor said 
to be of early Edison manufacture (from 
Mrs. H. A. Wills) as against four Civil- 
War-period bonnets (from Miss Franc 
Root McCreery) and a _ cabinet-type 
Wheeler and Wilson sewing machine 
(from Miss Eugenia Muzel). * There was 
much comment in the papers about Mr. 
Ralph Ferry’s collection of cameras, one 
that illustrates most of the stages of camera 
making. We anticipate his continued in- 
terest, from which we might expect to be 
able to offer a complete history of cam- 
eras. *& Two rich gifts of clothing have 
been accessioned: five dresses from Mrs. 


James M. Smith and a trunk and a box 
of hats and accessories from Mrs. Thomas 
Fairbairn. Books and pictures came from 
Mrs. R. F. Fowler and Mrs. Lawrence 
Hancock, who added, respectively, a foot- 
warmer and a shotgun. How much do we 
gain from good housekeepers; but we beg, 
don’t burn manuscripts! * From the es- 
tate of Ida C. Rodgers: painting, valen- 
tines, greeting cards, * and from the Dar- 
row estate a painting of La Fayette and 
a shotgun used martially by a member 
of the Union Continentals. * The estate 
of Mrs. Norman E. Mack gave us several 
cartons of the portrait of photographs that 
lined the walls of Mr. Mack’s office in the 
Rand Building. * We repeat our satis- 
faction at the gift of eleven volumes of 
Sanborn’s Insurance Maps of Buffalo 
from the office of Ludaescher and Rein- 
ecke at the suggestion of Mr. J. W. Heck- 
man. It is a very useful item for the Li- 
brary. *& No better close to a list than the 
two music boxes presented by W. E. 
Devereux. 


The staff of the Society has been greatly 
saddened by the death, since our last issue, 
of our printer, Mr. Stephen F. Wylegala. 
His sudden passing has deprived us of an 
interested helper who quickly extended his 
interest in our work — and in ourselves — 
far beyond his original function of provid- 
ing us with printing. It is unnecessary, 
even impertinent, to comment on the print- 
ing, for its elegance of design, carefully 
selected papers, and sharp cleanliness of 
production has always bespoken the fin- 
ished craftsman. But only we know how 
ready he was to help in other ways. He 
had recently undertaken the chairmanship 
of a committee to search out materials 
for a museum exhibit on Polish Life and 
Culture in Buffalo. We will greatly miss 
his help in this significant enterprise. 


We are heartened by the continuance 
of the Broadway Press by Mrs. Wylegala, 
who has overseen the production of this 
issue. 
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Books You May Want to See 


The Living of These Days. By HaRRY 
EMERSON FospicK. Pp. 319. Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. $4.00. 


Many people in Western New York 
will be interested in reading the autobi- 
ography of one of Buffalo’s most distin- 
guished sons, Harry Emerson Fosdick. The 
first part of the book is filled with his per- 
sonal reminiscences of boyhood and youth 
spent in Westfield, Lancaster, and Buffalo. 


His grandfather, John Spencer Fosdick, 
came with the family in a covered wagon 
across New York State and in 1819 settled 
in the Village of Boston, about twenty 
miles south of Buffalo. They arrived at a 
time when the Niagara Frontier was tak- 
ing on new life. Construction was under 
way on the Erie Canal and Buffalo was 
one of the chief stations for emigrants to 
the Great Lakes Country. The canal was 
opened for traffic in 1825. “How thrilling 
it was in those days,” wrote Dr. Fosdick, 
“is indicated in a letter from a contem- 
porary traveler: Commending my soul to 
God and asking His defense against dan- 
ger, I stepped aboard the canal boat, and 
was soon flying toward Utica.” In some 
quarters the building of the Erie Canal 
was stoutly opposed on religious grounds. 
A solemn Quaker arose in meeting and 
said, “If the Lord wanted a river to flow 
through the state of New York, he would 
have put one there.” After a profound 
silence another member arose, and quot- 
ing from Scripture, said simply, “And 
Jacob digged a well.” 


Many good stories are told about his 
grandfather, John Spencer Fosdick, who 
was evidently a vigorous, able and deter- 
mined character. He became a_ school 
teacher first in the Village of Boston, then 
in Buffalo and during his latter years as 
Principal of the Academy at Westfield. 
This grandfather was a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Buffalo for twenty-seven 
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years, from 1842-1869. Dr. Fosdick'’s 
father, Frank Fosdick, graduated from the 
University of Rochester, and taught in the 
Buffalo schools for fifty-four years, from 
1872 until 1926, finishing his career as 
the Principal of Masten Park High School, 
later changed in his honor to the Fosdick 
Masten High School. Familiarly known 
to many generations of Buffalo youth as 
“Pop” Fosdick, he became a great and 
lasting influence in the educational life of 
this city. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s first memories 
began when the family was living on Penn- 
sylvania Street and as a small boy he 
picked wild flowers on the vacant lot near 
his home where the First Presbyterian 
Church now stands on The Circle at North 
and Richmond. Where Hudson Street 
now runs was the circus grounds and from 
the back fence he could behold the excite- 
ment when Barnum’s “Biggest Show on 
Earth” set up its tents. 


The family was poor but the children, 
Harry, Raymond, and Edith did not know 
it for there was a wholesome family life 
where the love of good music, good books 
and stimulating conversation was shared by 
all. For the first twenty years of his teach- 
ing his father’s annual salary was twelve 
hundred dollars, and then it was raised to 
fourteen hundred dollars. Only in later 
years, as principal of Masten Park High 
School, did he receive more than that. 


Westfield and then Lancaster became 
the family home until in 1894 a home was 
purchased in Buffalo, the financing of 
which was “altogether mortgages.” The 
moving into that home marked the differ- 
ence between the old world with no plumb- 
ing, no running water, no electric light, 
no telephones, and the world we have 
now. “In Buffalo,’ wrote Dr. Fosdick, 
“we moved into a house that seemed to me 
miraculous—we had gaslight fixtures, a 
bathtub and running water.” We must 
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omit further accounts of his boyhood and 
youth which in the book are full of charm- 
ing reminiscences of Buffalo life in the 
eighties and nineties. 


After graduating from Old Central High 
School he entered Colgate University with 
his “appreciative faculties wide awake, 
critical faculties asleep.” At Colgate he 
found what he needed most — “the im- 
pact of some very stimulating personalities. 
In his freshman year he become a “con- 
vinced believer in evolution.” One Sunday 
when home on vacation he thought he 
would shock the family by announcing at 
the dinner table, “I have made up my 
mind that I believe in evolution.” Quietly 
his father took the wind out of his sails by 
casually remarking, “Well, I believed that 
before you were born.” 


A year was spent at home between 
freshman and sophomore years, due to a 
nervous breakdown suffered by his father. 
During that year he clerked in a book- 
store, receiving a salary of four dollars a 
week, and spent many of his spare hours 
on the lakeside in Delaware Park with a 
book of poetry. He also read the History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom, by President Andrew D. 
White of Cornell University. His critical 
faculties awake for the first time, he found 
here the confirmation of his doubts about 
the religious orthodoxy in which he had 
been reared. 


When he returned to college for his so- 
phomore year he was in complete revolt 
against religion. At the beginning of his 
junior year, young Fosdick told his mother, 
“T’ll behave as though there were a God, 
but mentally I’m going to clear God out 
of the universe and start all over to see 
what I can find.” Before the end of that 
junior year, his rebellion came full circle 
and he began to doubt his doubts. “There 
was no thought of returning to old posi- 
tions, but I began seeing the possibility 
of new positions,” wrote Dr. Fosdick, “old 
spiritual values in new mental categories.” 


That sentence describes the rest of this 
great man’s life which has been dedicated 
to an intelligent and meaningful inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith. 


A nervous breakdown during his first 
year at Union Theological Seminary was 
a tragic experience, the recovery from 
which became most influential in his life. 
He found that he could not “pull himself 
up by his own boot-straps” but that he 
needed a power greater than himself to 
lift him up from despondence. “I learned 
that God, much more than a theological 
proposition,” said Dr. Foslick, “is an im- 
mediately available Resource; that just as 
around our bodies is a physical universe 
from which we draw all our physical en- 
ergy, so around our spirits is a spiritual 
Presence in living communion with Whom 
we can find sustaining strength. Without 
that experience I do not think I would 
have written one of my early books, The 
Meaning of Prayer. 


The rest of the book is filled with the 
account of a rich, full dedicated public life 
which has been of great influence in Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. Great 
events, great issues and great personalities 
as seen and interpreted by this human, 
brilliant, sympathetic preacher, throng the 
pages. The story of the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy after the first World 
War and the liberal-neo-orthodoxy debate 
after the second World War, are of great 
interest to the intellectual. But of pro- 
found interest to all is the account of the 
building of Riverside Church; the sincere 
account of how Dr. Fosdick’s mind was 
influenced and sometimes changed “by 
the great ideas that used him,” and the 
Epilogue with its warm, personal, almost 
affectionate story of his latter years. 


Once when his granddaughter, Patty, 
was five years old, Dr. Fosdick rode with 
her on the top of a bus down Riverside 
Drive, from which both the tower of River- 
side Church and Grant’s Tomb could be 
seen. “Look,” said Dr. Fosdick, “what do 
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you see there?” “Oh,” said Patty, “there’s Several years of service as assistant pas- 
Gramp’s Church and Gramp’s Tomb.” tor of St. Nicholas Parish led Reverend 


Dr. Fosdick says that even though retired ALPHONSE VERCEK to consider its history, 
and undoubtedly an old man, her state- an account of which is published herein. 
ment is a bit previous. He is enjoying life A member of a teaching order, he is now 
and is not yet ready to die. “Like the serving on the staff of the Devon Prepara- 
French editor carried in a tumbrel through tory School, Devon, Pennsylvania. 


the streets of Paris to the guillotine, I 
would say: ‘It is too bad to cut off my 
head; I want to see how all this is com- 


re IF YOU SAVE 


As I close this review I regret to say 
that while this son of Buffalo has done NIAGARA FRONTIER 
much to honor our city, our city and its 
institutions have never done anything to 
honor him. 


First Presbyterian Church Ratpxu B. HINDMAN GILMER BINDER 
The Issue’s Authors $3 


An inherited interest has come to the Handsome — Convenient 
surface in CHASE VIELE’s article on Ben- 
jamin Rathbun, for he is a descendant of robes, 
the pioneer Sheldon Thompson, who was 


one of those whose name was forged to The first twelve issues 
keep the Rathbun empire operating. The still available to make up your 
great-great-grandson, our author, studied 

history with concentrated purpose as an first volume. 50c each. 


undergraduate at the University of Buffalo 
and has developed his interest in the sub- 
ject as a businessman’s avocation. 


CALL DE-9644 


HERMAN MELVILLE ON LAKEMEN 


“ “Lakeman! — Buffalo! Pray, what is a Lakeman, and where is Buffalo?’ said 
Don Sebastian, rising in his swinging mat of grass. 


“On the eastern shore of our Lake Erie, Don; but —I crave your courtesy — 
maybe, you shall soon hear further of all that. Now, gentlemen, in square-sail brigs 
and three-masted ships, well nigh as large and stout as any that ever sailed out of 
your old Callao to far Manila; this Lakeman, in the land-locked heart of our 
America, had yet been nurtured by all those agrarian freebooting impressions 
popularly connected with the open ocean. For in their interflowing aggregate, those 
grand fresh-water seas of ours,—Erie, and Ontario, and Huron, and Superior, 
and Michigan, — possess an ocean-like expansiveness, with many of the ocean’s 
noblest traits; with many of its rimmed varieties of races and of climes. They 
contain round archipelagoes of romantic isles, even as the Polynesian waters do; in 
large part, are shored by two great contrasting nations, as the Atlantic is; . . 
they mirror the paved capitals of Buffalo and Cleveland, as well as Winnebago 
villages; they float alike the full-rigged merchant ship, the armed cruiser of the 
State, the steamer, and the beech canoe; they are swept by Borean and dismasting 
blasts as direful as any that lash the salted wave; they know what shipwrecks are, 
for out of sight of land, however inland, they have drowned full many a midnight 
ship with all its shrieking crew.” 

MoBy DICK, Chapter LIV 
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Buffalo’s Earlier Crossroads: Samuel Wilkeson and the 
Seaway, Skyway, and the Thruway 


by Owen B. Augspurger, Jr. 


AMUEL WILKESON built Buffalo’s har- 
bor more than 125 years ago. Then 
what could he possibly have to do with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the New York 
State Thruway or Buffalo’s new Skyway? 


Buffalo is now, as it has always been, 
at the crossroads of several of the most 
important trade routes in the Eastern 
United States. This geographical posi- 
tion hasn’t changed, so how could there 
have been an earlier “crossroads”? 


The answer to the latter question is 
simple. By “crossroads” it is not neces- 
sarily meant only a geographical position 
in the literal sense—rather is meant a 
choice of two roads into the future of 
Buffalo’s economic, social, political, and 
civic life. The answer to the first ques- 
tion is equally simple—but perhaps not 
so well known except to those students 
of history who know the story. 


Samuel Wilkeson, and Buffalo’s leaders 
of over 125 years ago, met the challenge 
of the 1820’s with greater vigor and vision 
than Buffalo’s leaders have yet exhibited 
in meeting the challenge of the 1950's. 
Then, Buffalo was only a potential giant, 
in swaddling clothes. Today, Buffalo is 
an actual giant, slumbering. Fortunately, 
however, there are signs of awakening of 
civic consciousness; the 1957 giant has 
opened one drowsy eye. 


It may assist the 1957 awakening to 
reflect on the manner in which Wilkeson 
and his colleagues met the challenge of 
a century and a quarter ago. In the 1820's 
there were no such helpful surveys as 
the Knappen-Tibbits Report, the Ellicott 
Survey, the Harris Report; or a Port 
Authority, or redevelopment consultants 
and the like. If Wilkeson had any formal 
schooling, he didn’t go beyond the first 


grade. He became a farmer, a river and 
lake boatman, a salt merchant, a foreman 
in charge of the Portland portage on the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh trade route, a boat 
carpenter and a soldier, and the builder 
of Buffalo’s Harbor. The story of his part 
in the construction of Buffalo’s Harbor 
has been well told and will not be re- 
peated here. What has not been told 
with sufficient emphasis, however, is the 
story of how this unlettered backwoods 
man of action had the vision and the 
foresight to see that a harbor, once built, 
must be used; that boats must be built, 
and used, and loaded and unloaded to 
bring profit to a port; that local manu- 
facturers must be stimulated, and out-of- 
town manufacturers persuaded, to manu- 
facture and ship from Buffalo. It is exact- 
ly the message that the former consultant 
to the Frontier Port Authority, Dr. 
Marvin Rapp, has been dinning into the 
ears of Buffalonians for several years. By 
the completion of the Seaway, the harbor 
facilities must be ready, but this won’t 
be enough. Rates must be established, 
shipping contracts solicited, and manufac- 
turers spurred to greater effort. 


How did Wilkeson meet this challenge? 
Let’s take a quick look at his activities — 
other than his work in building the harbor 
—on the day he and his family arrived 
in Buffalo in April 1814 until the date 
of Buffalo’s incorporation as a city in 
May 1832, the event Buffalo is celebrat- 
ing this year on its 125th birthday. He 
had been here with the Chautauqua 
militia, attempting to defend Buffalo the 
day it was burned. As he walked through 
the smoldering ruins of the village on 
January 1, 1814 he apparently decided 
that all others might despair and move 
out, but he would choose this as_ his 
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future home. Even then he sensed the 
opportunity and the challenge. Return- 
ing to Portland (now Barcelona Harbor, 
just east of Westfield, New York), he 
loaded an open boat with his wife, four 
children, and the lumber to build a house 
—and in April of 1814 disembarked at 
Buffalo to begin a new life. He was 33 
years old. 


Almost immediately he opened a gen- 
eral store, which included among other 
items, cordage, rigging, shoes, food, 
clothing, ship chandlers’ supplies, and the 
like. The store was on a location which 
is now the north side of Niagara Street 
a few steps around the corner from what 
is now Main Street. His wife and chil- 
dren he installed in a small house which 
was probably located about where the 
main store of L. L. Berger, Inc. now 
stands (514 Main Street). 


Almost immediately he sought and ac- 
quired partners in owning or building or 
chartering lake transport vessels. Among 
the earliest customs records in existence 
are licenses that indicate that in 1816 
and in 1817 he was either part owner 
or complete owner, or master of, the 
Experiment and Aurora. He continued 
in the lake shipping business, and after 
the canal was built, entered into the canal 
barge business in partnership with James 
Barton. 


During the intervening years, that is 
from say 1819 to 1825, the opening of 
the canal, he had built the harbor,’ led 
the citizenry in taking the gamble to stim- 
ulate the construction of the steamer 
Superior, the replacement for Walk in 
the Water which had been wrecked in 
1821, served as associate judge and then 
first judge (chief judge) of the Court 
of Common Pleas, the highest court in 
Erie County at the time;? and in 1824 
went to the State Legislature at Albany as 


1. Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, V, 
185 ff. 


2. Ibid., IV, 88; V, 142. 
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Senator in order to fight for more funds 
for assistance for his beloved Buffalo. 


The above items are among the best 
known in his busy life. The following 
items are perhaps less known, but equally 
significant when Buffalo stood at its 
earlier crossroads. In the early 1820’s he 
entered into a partnership with Ebenezer 
Johnson for shipping and for real estate 
development. The County Clerk’s records 
in Erie County Hall are replete with 
deeds and mortgages of the 1820's, exe- 
cuted by the firm of Ebenezer Johnson, 
and then in the 1830’s by Wilkeson, gen- 
erally alone, but sometimes in joint own- 
ership with others.® 


Interesting to note in this real estate 
connection is that in 1823, in conjunction 
with several others, he purchased a size- 
able tract of land on Tonawanda Creek 
near the mouth, built a general store 
there and laid out the first real estate 
subdivision in that area. It may be that 
later research will indicate that in addi- 
tion to being the father of the Port of 
Buffalo, he may also have been the found- 
er of the City of North Tonawanda. 


Also in 1823 he purchased the land 
for his personal residence on the plot 
where Buffalo City Hall now stands. The 
picture of the house he built is shown on 
page 382 of volume 16 of the Buffalo 
Historical Society Publications. His de- 
scendants occupied this house continu- 
ously until the death of his grandson, 
Lt. Col. Sam H. Wilkeson, in 1915.4 


3. The writer has a complete record of all of 
Wilkeson’s real estate transactions in Erie 
County as indexed in the County Clerk’s 
Office, and hopes that in due time an analy- 
sis of his real estate transactions can be 
written for Niagara Frontier. Significant is 
the fact, however, that his main real estate 
activity occurred prior to the main real estate 
activity in Buffalo, and nearly ceased alto- 
gether just prior to the land speculation 
boom in the 1830’s. As usual, Wilkeson was 
there first, and got out before the slower 
thinkers. 


4. Much new material on the joys and tribula- 


Up to the year 1825—the most dra- 
matic year in Buffalo’s history before or 
since—it is clear that Samuel Wilkeson 
had shown vigor and vision unusual not 
only in a backwoods farm boy, but un- 
usual even for the better known and bet- 
ter educated leaders in this and other 
Great Lakes communities. But this period 
of perhaps greatest usefulness was just 
beginning. It was commonly assumed 
that the opening of the Erie Canal all the 
way from New York to Buffalo was the 
end of a saga. One supposes that imme- 
diately ships and cargos flowed east and 
west to a busy Buffalo port, and all the 
new bustling activity made wealthy men 
of each of Buffalo’s citizens. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It is 
perfectly true that the westward move- 
ment of immigrants—and of manufactured 
supplies needed by them in their new 
homes—doubled and tripled and quad- 
rupled and still grew in the few years 
following the opening of the Canal. Many 
of the immigrant columns that had be- 
fore this period gone overland to Olean, 
New York and thence floated down the 
Allegheny to the forks of the Ohio and 


tions of Judge Wilkeson’s home life, and the 
careers of his always colorful descendants, 
has come to light. No direct Wilkeson de- 
scendants now live in Buffalo, but Mrs. 
Margot Louise Wilkeson Burnett, his great- 
granddaughter of Carmel, California, Mrs. 
Edith Johnson Hunt, his great-granddaughter 
of Youngstown, New York, and Mrs. Edith 
St. John Sidway Stevens, great-granddaughter 
of a sister of the Judge’s second wife, have 
been extremely helpful in bringing hitherto 
unpublished information to the writer’s at- 
tention. In particular and perhaps most 
important, Mr. H. C. Barringer of Baltimore, 
Maryland, widower of Margot Burnett Bar- 
ringer, the Judge’s great-great-granddaughter, 
has very kindly loaned the Society some 
original letters of the Judge and his family, 
which have been saved over the years for 
Mr. Barringer’s late wife. All of this infor- 
mation, when collated and written, will give 
the Society much interesting information on 
the events and people of Buffalo’s and the 
nation’s early history. 


Pittsburgh, thence using the Ohio River 
route to the center of America, switched 
to the Hudson-Mohawk-Erie Canal route 
through Buffalo; some immigrant columns 
that had used Boone’s old wilderness road 
found the Erie Canal route easier; but 
the competition with other cities even 
for the westward movement of immi- 
grants and their supplies was fierce. And 
the eastward movement of supplies and 
people was almost nonexistent. It takes 
a round trip for a goods or personnel 
carrier to make money—and the eastern 
trip was more often than not concerned 
mainly with stone ballast—an unprofit- 
able cargo to say the least. In addition, 
other communities throughout the old 
northwest territory began building canals. 
Just in 1825, for instance, the Welland 
Canal was started; the Ohio Canal Sys- 
tem— Portsmouth to Cleveland, and Cin- 
cinnati to Toledo—was started; and the 
water transportation system from Pitts- 
burgh via the Ohio River, Beaver Creek, 
the Mahoning River and the Ohio Canal 
was seriously considered. Thus, while 
Buffalo without the Erie Canal would 
have been only a back water instead of 
a point on the main westward route, Buf- 
falo with the Erie Canal merely kept its 
rightful place as an active community 
at the main geographic crossroads of 
northeastern America. 


Wilkeson apparently saw the danger, 
and with his customary foresight must 
have laid his plans very carefully. He 
continued his lake shipping interest, licens- 
ing three schooners in 1826 and again in 
1827; he continued his canal boat venture 
with James Barton, licensing seventeen 
boats in 1826 and more in 1827; but he 
must also have turned his attention to the 
necessity of manufacturing something in 
Buffalo to assist in the shipping problem, 
because in 1828 he purchased the Arcole 
Iron Furnace in Madison, Ohio. 


At first blush it will appear that Wil- 
keson had given up Buffalo and moved 
further west. Actually, however, he had 
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purchased the furnace again to assist Buf- 
falo. He arranged for the heavy stoves to 
be made at the Arcole Furnace in Ohio, 
sent here to be finished and mounted in 
the Beals, Mayhew plant which he and 
the other two individuals named owned at 
Ohio and Indiana Streets—and then 
shipped west or east as the purchase 
orders necessitated. This story is described 
in a paper read by his son, John Wilkeson, 
on the manufacture of iron in Buffalo, 
delivered at a meeting of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society in 1864. Although the 1828 
directory lists Samuel Wilkeson as a mer- 
chant on Church Street, it also lists Beals 
and Dunham, and Jonathan Mayhew & 
Company as ironmongers’. 


In 1829, according to both Professor 
Horton and John Wilkeson’s paper, the 
first steam boiler was built in Buffalo by 
John Hibbard “working for Wilkeson, 
Beals & Company.” These were made, 
using iron sheets from England, by bend- 
ing them around carefully shaped logs. 


That Wilkeson felt that manufacturing 
was to be his personal answer to the Buf- 
falo challenge may be gleaned from the 
fact that in 1830 he dissolved the partner- 
ship with James Barton in order to lessen 
the demand of the shipping business on 
his time. He also recruited another in- 
dustrialist by transferring his interest in 
Beals, Mayhew & Company to his son 
John, as announced in the Buffalo Journal 
and General Advertiser on February 3rd 
of that year; according to James Barton’s 
own statement, Wilkeson in effect said of 
the shipping business, “James, you know 
the business, you take it over.” 


Thus it was that in 1830 at age 49 this 
remarkable leader turned the main stream 
of his attention from direct shipping in- 
terests, which had occupied most of his 
attention since the 21st year of his age in 


5. Professor Horton indicates that Beals, May- 
hew and Wilkeson had a joint interest in 
the Ohio Street factory. It, therefore, seems 
clear that John Wilkeson’s story is true. 
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1802, to manufacturing, the extension of 
Buffalo’s trade area, and the creation and 
stimulation of industries that would use 
Buffalo’s port transportation facilities. 


In order to appreciate the breadth of 
his vision — in order to understand clearly 
that 125 years ago, without benefit of 
formal education or engineering reports 
and the like, he understood the economic 
geography of the vast area of which Buf- 
falo is the hub — it is necessary to turn to 
the geography of his life. In the later 
period of his life, that is from 1830 to his 
death in 1848, when he was attempting to 
stimulate the use of the port facilities he 
had helped create, his mind leaped back 
to the trade routes and natural resources 
of the area he had traversed in his youth. 


In the rough map on page 40 can 
be seen the geographical area he knew 
so well during the years from his birth in 
1781 till his arrival in Buffalo in 1814. He 
could not have remembered much per- 
sonally of the trip when he was three years 
old over the mountains from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh. That he remembered his 
parents’ stories of the dangers from 
Indians and the elements of this pioneer 
trip in 1784, is certain from his own des- 
cription of that trip. His boyhood until 
his 21st birthday in 1802 was spent in and 
near Cannonsburg in Washington County. 
(His grandson, Col. Sam H. Wilkeson, 
visited the old homestead in 1908, and 
was informed by the then owner that he 
was the third John Wilkeson to live on 
this farm since 1784.) After his marriage 
he apparently took his new wife, went 
down the Ohio and up Beaver Creek to a 
farm near Poland, Ohio, where he at- 
tempted to carve his own farm out of the 
wilderness. Tiring of farming some time 
within the next two or three years, he 
apparently removed to Pittsburgh where 
he entered the salt trade in the employ of 
General James O’Hara. This involved 
backbreaking boat work over one of the 
least known and yet most colorful trade 
routes of this part of the United States: 
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the Allegheny River, French Creek or 
Conewango Creek north to Lake Erie, 
thence past Buffalo and Black Rock to 
Fort Schlosser, over the Niagara portage 
to the Niagara River and Lake Ontario, 
and east on Lake Ontario to the creeks 
leading to the Onondaga salt mines. 


It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of salt to primitive peoples, or 
to frontiersmen and pioneers. Salt was in- 
dispensable for curing and keeping the 
meat without which they could not live. 
They needed it for tanning, for dyeing, 
for bleaching, for making glass. We know 
that salt was so important in the ancient 
days of Rome that the soldiers in the 
Roman legions were paid in salt — “a 
salarium” — from which comes our word 
salary. Wilkeson was thus in a trade which 
was one of the most important in the 
frontier. 


It is difficult to understand why local 
historians in the region from Buffalo to 
Pittsburgh have so long ignored the salt 
trade routes of the area. It is known that 
the earliest French route from, upper 
Canada to Pittsburgh was over a portage 
at Erie, Pennsylvania from Lake Erie to 
French Creek, thence south through Fort 
LeBoeuf, Meadville, and Fort Venango 
(Franklin) to the Allegheny. This is the 
route followed by Celoron de Blainville 
when he first presented the demands of 
the French king to the English settlers at 
the forks of the Ohio, claiming that the 
land west of the Alleghenies belonged to 
His Most Christian Majesty. Later, we 
know that the English and the Americans 
shifted to a route past the turnoff at 
Franklin and up the Allegheny to Warren, 
thence by the Conewango Creek to Chau- 
tauqua Lake, and by portage to Westfield 
and Portland (now Barcelona). Both Wil- 
keson and James Sloane mention both 
routes as being used in the salt trade. 


According to these and other accounts, 
the price of salt delivered at Pittsburgh 
went from $8.00 a bushel down to $2.50 


a bushel after this trade route was opened. 
Later, the Scioto Salt Works in Ohio and 
the Kanawha Salt Works in West Vir- 
ginia got into production and the Onon- 
daga salt was no longer the most economi- 
cal. But this did not happen until about 
1812 —and in the meantime presumably 
both Wilkeson and General O’Hara were 
in a profitable business. 


It must have been around 1807 or 1809 
(earliest accounts differ) that Wilkeson 
settled at Portland to be in charge of the 
portage for O’Hara. Apparently also 
about this time they commenced the build- 
ing of boats. When the price of salt broke 
in 1813, Wilkeson attempted to take a 
load to Detroit to set up there rather than 
in the normal market. On the way, he 
was directed by General William Henry 
Harrison, commanding the American 
troops on the frontier in the War of 1812, 
to build for Harrison a fleet of boats 
similar to the one Wilkeson was using, for 
Harrison’s invasion of Canada. Wilkeson 
then returned to the mouth of the Grand 
River near Painesville, Lakes County, 
Ohio, built the boats demanded by Har- 
rison and delivered them in time for Har- 
rison’s invasion immediately after Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry’s naval vic- 
tory at Put-In-Bay. Wilkeson presumably 
returned to Portland and joined or re- 
joined the Chautauqua militia, since he 
appeared with the militia in Buffalo four 
months later. An item of possible signi- 
ficance to students of local history con- 
cerns the well-known picture of General 
Harrison’s troops landing at Buffalo in 
October of 1813. It is interesting to 
imagine — but of course it’s only imag- 
ination — that some of the boats used by 
Harrison’s troops in the picture may have 
been built by Sam Wilkeson a few months 
before. His great granddaughter, the late 
Mrs. Bessie Wilkeson Hamlin, once wrote 
that she had found the spot on the shore 
of Lake Erie where he built the boats; 
unfortunately, no record has been found 
yet that she was able to connect the boats 
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built by her great-grandfather with the 
boats in the Harrison picture. 


It is thus obvious that he was fairly 
familiar with the Lower Lakes and the 
trade routes of the cities and villages in 
the area. From his later activity it is also 
obvious that he later remembered where 
he had seen the coal in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, the iron ore in Eastern Ohio 
near Youngstown, the bituminous coal and 
the short-lived blast furnace near Youngs- 
town, the easy transportation from 
Youngstown to Painesville and Madison 
on the lake, and the possibility that a fur- 
nace in Madison could be made a useful 
adjunct to a Buffalo stove factory. 


He understood also that the only easy 
routes from the eastern seaboard to the 
heart of the northwest territory were the 
St. Lawrence River and the level routes 
extending west as an extension of the 
Mohawk River—each of them arrows 
aiming at the heart of America and con- 
verging on Buffalo. Until there was 
dynamite to tunnel through mountains, or 
airplanes to fly over them, these were the 
two best routes to the interior from Maine 
to Florida. The parallel to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the New York State 
Thruway as transportation routes is 
obvious. 


Understanding then the man, his expe- 
rience, and his vision, his indomitable will 
and his fierce energy, it is not unexpected 
that for the last eighteen years of his life 
he was in the forefront of the development 
of manufacturing in the Buffalo area. He 
himself produced, and he stimulated others 
to manufacture, items to fill the lake boats 
and the canal boats on their “down” 
trips. Shipping records of those days are 
replete with references is to the necessity 
for filling ships with ballast on the 
“down” voyages. Obviously having a fur- 
nace in Madison, Ohio that shipped iron 
to Buffalo to be finished into stoves and 
then shipped eastward made some “down” 
trips profitable. 
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With the assistance of Roy Nagle, the 
location of some of the Wilkeson foun- 
dries and factories in Buffalo has been 
ascertained with reasonable accuracy. The 
first was located at No. 1 Ohio Street 
which would be now the northeast corner 
of South Park and Main Street. Another 
one, the well-known “Arcole” whose ad- 
dress was 44 Main Street at Dayton, was 
located just west of Main on West Perry 
Street which would be the western exten- 
sion of the present Perry Street®. Another 
Wilkeson factory was on “Ohio and 
Indiana” which would now be South Park 
between Indiana and Mississippi. Still 
another and more extensive furnace and 
perhaps foundry was on Court Street right 
by the Wilkeson slip, between the present 
City Hall and the foot of Wilkeson and 
Georgia Street. The Wilkeson slip at that 
time was a little bit north of the present 
Wilkeson Street and came almost up to 
Court Street. The Wilkesons later owned 
many pieces of property in this general 
area, all of it devoted to iron, either foun- 
dries or furnaces. 


Other aspects of his devotion to manu- 
facturing — and again to the use of the 
port facilities which he had created — can 
be gleaned from the following brief ref- 
erences: His membership on a committee 
in 1831 to attempt to get for Buffalo a 
railroad between Buffalo and the Hudson; 
his later ownership of and espousal of the 
cause of a railroad from Buffalo to Penn- 
sylvania; his willingness to turn to Buf- 
falo’s benefit the extensive Ohio Canal 
system (which, probably _ surprisingly 
enough to Buffalonians, was put into full 
operation within one year after the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal) by using the 
Youngstown Ohio and Madison Ohio 
foundries to feed the furnaces and fac- 
tories in Buffalo; his constant espousal of 
the program that led the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over more and more of the 


6. The foundry is pictured in Buffalo Historical 
Society, Publications, XVI, 67. 
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job of deepening the harbor, extending the 
breakwalls and dams, and even construct- 
ing a dam from Bird Island out into the 
lake in order to help the manufacturers 
on what is now Buffalo’s waterfront; his 
extensive investments in silk plantations 
in Florida in the hope that another in- 
dustry for Buffalo could be found (he 
even sent his daughter Louise and her hus- 
band Mortimer Johnson, the nephew of 
his first partner and Buffalo’s first mayor, 
Ebenezer Johnson, to Florida as managers 
of the plantation to speed up the work) ; 


his concern over the statement by several 
out-of-town manufacturers that they would 
not move to Buffalo because of the un- 
certain morals of the working population, 
in view of the “wide open City govern- 
ment” and the exceptionally large num- 
bers of “seamstresses” listed in the direc- 
tory as living at the foot of the Erie Canal 
near the present Dante Housing Project 
(his answer to this was to work hard for 
the construction of an expanded peniten- 
tiary, an improved workhouse, and even 
regulation of the prostitutes in the area) 


The text for the alert transport operator, no doubt very familiar to Samuel 
Wilkeson as a description of one of his routes: THE NAVIGATOR, CONTAINING 
DIRECTIONS FOR NAVIGATING THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY, AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


.. . Eleventh Edition, Pittsburgh, 1821. 
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and throughout this later period of life he 
was constantly and strongly for a protec- 
tive tariff. 


Particularly illuminating on his feeling 
with respect to the labor-management 
problem of the day, is his address to the 
Mechanics Association convention in Buf- 
falo in October of 1843. The Western 
Literary Messenger of that day carried a 
full account of his speech. Stilted in high- 
flown prose, it declared that the artisans 
and mechanics who kept the wheels of 
industry turning were craftsmen and 
descendants of the ancient guilds, and that 
they enobled themselves and their country 


by turning out superior work, and were 
in essence the very backbone of America. 


In a paper read before the Buffalo His- 
torical Society on January 25, 1864, Wil- 
keson’s oldest son John described the 
manufacture of iron in Buffalo’. In it he 
refers to the “first furnace in the United 
States which successfully smeltered iron 
with raw bituminous coal” which was built 
by Wilkeson and Company of Buffalo in 
Poland, Mahoning County, Ohio in 1845. 
Even at the time of the reading of the 
paper, the author mentioned that the use 


7. John Wilkeson, The Manufacture of Iron in 
Buffalo (Buffalo, 1864). 
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of raw coal in the United States was con- 
fined to a small district south of Erie, 
Pennsylvania and Cleveland, Ohio, and 
McKean County, Pennsylvania. Wilke- 
son pointed out how soon this develop- 
ment was started by his father after the 
discovery in 1827 that raw bituminous 
coal could be effectively used. The proud 
son declared his father “was trying to 
build an industry to use his harbor and to 
build Buffalo.” This quotation indicates 
perhaps one of the Judge’s greatest suc- 
cesses: he handed on to his four sons an 
abiding interest in Buffalo and in Buffalo’s 
industry and civic betterment. It is 
hoped that their activities may be review- 
ed later and proper notice given to one 
of the sons, Sam, Jr., whose dispatch on 
the Battle of Gettysburg to his paper, the 
New York Tribune, is still quoted as part 
of the official guide of the battlefield. For 
the purpose of this, it sufficeth to say that 
Samuel Wilkeson died in 1848 at age 67, 
on the way to visit his daughter Louise 
who was then living with her husband in 
Tellico Plains, Tennessee. For many years 
the phrase on his tombstone, “Urbem 
Condidit” was thought to be properly 


This I Remember — XIV: The 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


E WERE all excited about the 

Spanish war. There was no question 
in our minds who would win. We would 
go to Fort Porter, at the Front, to watch 
the soldiers drill. 


When McKinley called for volunteers, 
the two National Guard regiments, the 
74th and 65th, took a vote. The majority 
of the 65th voted to enlist but the 74th 
voted not to go. When the results be- 
came known, the 65th were hailed as 
heroes and the 74th called cowards. 


I was excited by all the talk about 
our navy and the battleship Oregon, and 


translated into the phrase “He built the 
city by building its harbor.” Actually, 
Professor Horton and other students of 
history and Latin have indicated that the 
phrase “Urbem Condidit” means much 
more than building in the sense of using 
bricks and mortar and steel — it includes 
also the concept of establishing firmly the 
society and the peoples who are to in- 
habit the buildings. 


So much for the past. Now for the 
more startling comparison, which brings 
the vision of the untutored man of the 
1820s very close to the needs of Buffalo 
in this its 125th anniversary year. Here- 
with is reproduced Page 90, Plate A, of 
the 1955 Report on the Port of Buffalo, 
for the Division of the Port of Buffalo, by 
Frederick Harris and Associates. Com- 
parison between this map of Buffalo’s tri- 
butary area, prepared by economic con- 
sultant experts hired by the City will in- 
dicate at once that Wilkeson and his 
colleagues 125 years ago knew without be- 
ing told of the routes or lines through 
which Buffalo’s economic life blood ran. 
It now remains for the 1957 leaders to 
exhibit similar vision and vigor. 


Spanish War 


started building battleships and gunboats, 
using smooth boards for the hull, oblong 
blocks for the deck house, and pieces 
sawed from wooden curtain poles for 
smoke stacks. I whittled small pieces of 
wood into cannons, covering them with 
shoe polish. This was a lot of work and 
when finished did not look like the pictures 
of the boats they were intended to repre- 
sent. 


So I bought at Knox’s toy sail boats 
for 10c; by removing the mast I had 
gained a real hull. Then it was not too 
much work to fasten on the upper works 
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and smokestack and attach empty shot- 
gun shells for cannon. Now the finished 
product could be recognized as a war 
ship. 


A local weekly magazine called, I be- 
lieve, Truth, was sold at news stands for 
5c, containing in each issue a double-page 
color picture of a ship of our navy. I 
bought a copy each week, removed the 
center picture and fastened it to the 
walls of the ballroom with pins, until I 
had about twenty of them. 


The regiment of the regular U.S. Army 
stationed at Fort Porter was ordered to 
the front. On the day they left they 
paraded down Niagara Street to Main, 
down Main to Exchange, and Exchange 
to the New York Central depot, where 
they entrained. Chet Staley, Miller, and 
I went down to watch the parade, at 
Main and Seneca Streets. 


It was a thrilling sight. A band played 
“A Hot Time in the Old Town” and 
the soldiers in their blue uniforms, cam- 
paign hats, and leggings, their blankets 
neatly rolled over one shoulder and across 
their chest, the barrels of the rifles shin- 
ing, marched in platoon front, the line 
stretching from curb to curb. 


Then the flag waving in the breeze, 
with the color guard on each side, head 
up, eyes straight ahead, walking proud 
and erect, made you feel glad you were 
an American. 


Flags hung from windows along the line 
of march, crowds lined the sidewalks, ap- 
plauding, cheering, and waving handker- 
chiefs. As the flag passed, men doffed 
their hats, and the crowd grew silent for 
a moment, as we suddenly realized that 
these soldiers were going to war, to shoot 
bullets at a foe, and to be shot at, per- 
haps wounded or killed. It was a sober- 
ing thought. 


After the parade passed the sidewalks 
were jammed with people; we started 
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northward and when we got to the Elli- 
cott Square we went into a store. Along 
each wall were penny peep shows—a tall 
box-like arrangement, with an opening 
on top, somewhat like a stereoscope. 


You put a penny into a slot, put your 
face against the small window, and a 
series of pictures appeared, each remain- 
ing a few seconds, when another took its 
place. At the rear of the store was a 
cashier’s booth, where we paid five cents 
for the privilege of going down a flight 
of stairs into the basement. Here were 
rows of chairs, all on the same level, 
facing what appeared to be a sheet across 
the end wall; at one side of the screen 
was an upright piano. 


When all the chairs were occupied, the 
lights were extinguished, the girl started 
to play the piano, and on the screen 
appeared a country road, with a team 
of horses drawing a farm wagon, with 
two men on the seat. You could see the 
horses trotting, the men gesturing. 


Then a stream was shown with the 
road crossing it on a plank bridge. On 
the bridge a man was sitting, fishing in 
the stream. The team continued on the 
road and across the bridge, but just as 
the front wheel got on the plank on which 
the fisherman was seated, the end of the 
plank tipped up and the man slid into 
the water. He stood up dripping wet and 
shook his first after the wagon, but the 
two men just turned and laughed, pound- 
ing their knees. END. 


That was the first moving picture I 
ever saw. It was an Edison picture. There 
were one or two other pictures shown, 
but I have forgotten them. The first 
one made a tremendous impression. 


When I told the folks at supper about 
my trip down town I don’t know which 
I talked about most, the soldiers or the 
picture. 
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Last Days of Red Jacket 
by Frank J. Lankes 


It is not the purpose of the writer to 
discuss here any facet of the life or char- 
acter of Red Jacket but merely to give 
the result of some years of effort to locate 
his home on the Buffalo Creek Reserva- 
tion. Several years ago I had some con- 
versation and correspondence on this sub- 
ject with Mr. Walter McCausland of 
Buffalo and his research broyght forward 
two interesting but contradictory leads, 
both of which, however, aided in bring- 
ing the investigation to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Following are McCausland’s quotes: 


Regarding location A (from p. 100 of 
the Northern Traveller, New York, 
1828). “The most remarkable person 
of the Seneca nation now living is the 
famous Red Jacket, who inhabits a small 
log house, in a very retired situation, 
about four miles from Buffalo and one 
mile north of the road through the 
reservation.” 


Regarding location B (from Remin- 
iscences of Buffalo by Henry Lovejoy, 
manuscript in the collections of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society. The bracketed 
insertions are mine). “Farther up the 
creek [Buffalo Creek] a little above 
where Seneca Street is, [the bridge across 
the creek at Seneca and Elk] was the 
old council house, subsequently moved 
still farther up the creek [the Cazenovia 
branch this time] near where the Aurora 
Road [Seneca Street] crosses the Caze- 
novia Creek, in the neighborhood of 
which lived White Seneca, Seneca 
White, Estrawetown, [Destroytown] 
Captain Pollard and many others, all 
noble specimens of Indian character 
divested of his savage features. . . . Still 
farther up the creek, then all a wilder- 
ness except small patches of intervale 
[creek flats] cultivated by the Indians 


for corn, lived the celebrated Red 
jacket. 


Let us now consider the first site as 
given in the Northern Traveller. The road 
through the reservation is now called 
Seneca Street. “About four miles from 
Buffalo” could also be about four and a 
half miles, which approximates Harlem 
Avenue in West Seneca; and one mile 
north of Seneca approximates Mineral 
Spring Road. We have two verifications 
for this site, one a family tradition and 
the other printed documentary. 


The tradition comes down to us from 
Wendel Nehrbas, a pioneer who made 
his purchase directly from the Ogden peo- 
ple when the reservation was opened for 
white settlement. His farm was on Min- 
eral Spring Road near Harlem Avenue 
and it was common knowledge in his 
time that the cabin he occupied on that 
farm had once been the home of Red 
Jacket. Later his son-in-law, Hammer- 
schmidt, built a house nearby and urged 
Nehrbas to move in with him but the 
latter preferred the cabin. The Hammer- 
schmidt house stands at the southwest 
corner of Barnsdale Avenue and Mineral 
Spring Road; the cabin was a bit west 
of it. This information came from Miss 
Amelia Nehrbas, a granddaughter of 
Wendel. 


Printed verification comes from Jacob 
Chase who operated a hotel as a resort 
at the Sulphur Springs, now the property 
of St. John’s Orphanage in West Seneca. 
Chase published a brochure in 1848 ad- 
vertising the beneficial properties of his 
springs and mentioned the cabin of Red 
Jacket as a nearby attraction. We may 
therefore tentatively accept Location A: 
Mineral Spring Road near Barnsdale 
Avenue. 
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Now let us examine the quotation for 
the second site. The original Seneca Coun- 
cil House was near the junction of Seneca 
and Elk Streets in Buffalo. But the coun- 
cil house “farther up the creek” (Caze- 
novia) was at Big Sky’s Onondaga Village 
in Ebenezer. Reference to the Aurora 
Road (Seneca St.) crossing the Cazenovia 
Creek has baffled researchers but is ex- 
plained in the 1826 map used by the 
Ogden Company. It shows that the road 
as it left Buffalo crossed the creek at the 
present Orchard Park Road bridge, passed 
along the south side of the creek and 
re-crossed at the ford now spanned by 
the Ridge Road bridge. The second coun- 
cil house stood on Frank Weixleman’s 
farm near the ford. That detour was 
made to avoid a heavy swampy condition 
on the north side of the creek at the 
outlet of Ebenezer Brook. 


We continue with the quotation. “Still 
farther up the creek, then all a wilder- 
ness . . . lived the celebrated Red 
Jacket.” 


That statement by Lovejoy is verified 
in Turner’s Holland Purchase, and now 


Location A 


| Hammerschmidt House 
* Cabin 
[2] Chase’s Hotel 
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we quote Turner: “Chauncey Loomis, for 
Holland Company, in 1808, cut out the 
road from Bennington [Wyoming County, 
New York] through Indian Reservation, 
coming out upon Willink Road [also 
Aurora Road, also Seneca Street] a half 
mile above Red Jacket’s wigwam.” 


Were it not for a sketch map made 
by William Noe of the Ebenezer Society 
in 1842 Turner’s words would be a real 
puzzler. The road cut by Loomis from 
Bennington followed what is now Route 
354 (Clinton Street) as far as Blossom. 
There it crossed Buffalo Creek and head- 
ed southwestward at a long angle to con- 
nect with Seneca Street at about East 
Avenue in Ebenezer, about half a mile 
above the Twoguns cabin. The Loomis 
cut from Blossom to Ebenezer was aban- 
doned long ago when a road was laid 
out from Blossom to connect with Clinton 
Street in Buffalo. 


Now to locate exactly the Twoguns 
cabin. When the Ebenezer Society set- 
tled upon their purchase in 1843 William 
Noe and about twenty others temporarily 
occupied that cabin. Close to it the So- 
ciety built a timber frame house for Theo- 
bald Binder, who had charge of the colony 
sheepfold there. Upon removal of the 
Society to Amana, Iowa, that property 
was purchased by Dr. Frederick Segin, 
a homeopathic physician. His grandson, 
Mr. Frank Segin Wahl of North Tona- 
wanda, has a vivid recollection of the 
cabin and of the Indian tradition con- 
nected with it. The property passed from 
Segin to Dr. Frederick Gieser, a dentist 
and also an instructor in chemistry at 
the University of Buffalo. At present 
(1956) it is owned and occupied by Wil- 
liam Vender and is numbered 4306 Seneca 
Street, Ebenezer. 


We return to Red Jacket. After the 
death of his first wife he married the 
widowed mother of Henry and Daniel 
Twoguns and resided with that family 
at what is now 4306 Seneca Street. It 
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is reasonable, I believe, to assume that 
he occupied cabin No. 1 while his first 
wife lived, that it was an earlier residence. 


He thoroughly abominated Christianity, 
which caused a separation from the former 
Mrs. Twoguns who was a strong believer. 
He then stayed for a time on the Tona- 
wanda Reservation but eventually rejoined 
his wife and stepchildren here. His atti- 
tude changed and for the convenience 
of his wife he suggested that they remove 
to a cabin nearer to the Indian Church 
—a third site. This was done and he 
died there. 


I have a photocopy of a pamphlet is- 
sued in connection with a civic celebra- 
tion observed in Cazenovia Park on July 
4, 1914. Therein Dr. Frederick Houghton 


says of Red Jacket, “He lived in a log 
house just back of the corner of Seneca 
and Buffum Streets.” That location was 
a short walk from the Indian Church. 


TWOGUNS CABIN 
now 4306 Senece Street 
Ebenezer 


EAST AVENUE 


UNION ROAD 


Abendoned LOOMIS CUT 


location B 


The Diary of an Abolitionist: George W. Jonson 


Edited by Aida DiPace Donald 


Introduction 


Cy of the more interesting occupa- 
tions a historian of nineteenth cen- 
tury America can have is to ponder the 
reasons why many northern men in the 
ante-bellum era turned abolitionist and 
why the anti-slavery movement culmi- 
nated in civil war. Theories of causation 
on both these questions are abundant and 
still emerge while the evidence continues 
to amass. New letters or diaries which 
record an anti-slavery leader’s decision to 
join the crusade and his reactions to politi- 
cal movements are ever welcome and the 
diaries of George W. Jonson’ are no 
exception. 


1. George W. Jonson Yearbooks, Five Volumes 
(November 1837—December 31, 1839, 1850, 
1852, 1854, 1855). Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety. 


Jonson,> a New England and New 
York abolitionist, was born in Enfield, 
New Hampshire in 1801 and was edu- 
cated at Francestown and Dartmouth. 
For a short time he was principal of an 
academy at Aurora, New York, but later 
entered the law office of Millard Fillmore 
as a student. He decided to become a law- 
yer because it was a “liberal profession 
... befitting a gentleman” and “ambition 
dictated it.”* When Fillmore moved to 
Buffalo, Jonson joined him and, in 1830, 
was admitted to the bar. Sudden good 
fortune,* thereafter, freed the young man 
from the practice of his profession and 
allowed him to devote his time to literary 


2. Jonson’s surname was sometimes spelled 
Johnson. He preferred the shortened form. 

3. Yearbook, June 30, 1852. 

4. It is not clear how Jonson became wealthy. 
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pursuits. Following his desire, he took a 
grand tour of Europe, began a journal 
and, on his return to America, earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Harvard (1838). 
After such an admirable beginning, how- 
ever, he changed his mind and dedicated 
himself to abolitionism. His decision was 
made while living in Easton, Massachu- 
setts, and he adhered to it after he returned 
to Buffalo in 1842. 


Jonson never wholly gave up his liter- 
ary interest for he continued to keep a 
journal throughout his life. It is meticu- 
lous daily account of his toilet, health, 
reading, letter-writing, social calls, politi- 
cal contemplations, and literary criticism. 
Each page is a patchwork of these accom- 
plishments, methodically sectioned off by 
title. The journal gives proof that Jonson 
was an educated gentleman—he knew 
several languages, read the classics, kept 
abreast of politics, wrote clear prose. And, 
it also discloses that Jonson had a minor 
talent for recording social conversation 
and political reflection. A friend of Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, and other 
figures, an activist for a time in the affairs 
of abolitionism, an arm-chair political 
strategist in later life, Jonson has left 
some crisp accounts of events. 


The diarist’s own political career 
spanned a decade. He helped organize 
an abolition society in Massachusetts in 
1839. He ran for governor of Massachu- 
setts as a Liberty Party candidate in 1840 
and for Attorney General of New York on 


November 1, 1838 


1. AM AN anti-slavery whig and shall act 
with that party till the abolitionists 
take political ground as a party. 


March 31, 1839 


Afternoon, went to tea at Mr. Fill- 
mores. Very kindly received by both Mr. 
and Mrs. Fillmore. Very agreeably en- 
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the same ticket in 1851. He lost both 
times but never believed the fight was 
not worth entering. It is a misfortune that 
his diaries for these years (1840-1849 and 
1851) are missing. The loss deprives us 
of much of the evidence needed for a 
true estimate of his role in the formation 
and support of the Liberty Party. From 
what can be learned, nevertheless, it seems 
fair to say that Jonson did not emulate 
the fiery orator, the indignant publisher, 
or the millionaire philanthropist in the 
anti-slavery crusade. He gave of his abil- 
ity, accepted nominations he never solicit- 
ed, and made financial contributions. 


Throughout his mature years, Jonson 
remained firmly committed to abolition- 
ism but voted Republican in 1855. He 
changed his political affiliation because the 
new Republican party proclaimed firm 
opposition to any extension of slavery and 
had a fair chance for success. Thus, 
Jonson thought it expedient to join with 
them, but remained more radical than the 
party. Jonson had put all his hopes and 
ambitions into the crucible of abolition- 
ism and was loath to admit that his path 
was wrong or that there were better ways 
to solve the problem of the “peculiar in- 
stitution.” 


Jonson retired from public life in 1860 
and moved to his estate, Royalton, in 


Niagara county, N.Y. where he lived un- 
til his death in 1880. 


The following excerpts are from his 
diary: 


tertained. Mrs. F. is an incomparable, a 
model woman, and, I believe, my friend. 


October 31, 1839 


I have been anti-slavery from my 
mother’s milk. Before immediate aboli- 
tion was advocated, I was a colonisation- 
ist, mistakingly thinking with the rest it 
would prove an adequate remedy. From 
about ’28 to ’35, I was on principle an 
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abolitionist. Since *35 I have been an 
outspoken one, in which I defended the 
negroes. I have encouraged the doctor* 
and S.* this evening to take active ground 
against the longer continuance of slavery, 
on the score of humanity, and patriotism. 
For one, from this day forward I am de- 
termined to do so. I hereby devote head, 
heart and hand to the movement till the 
end is accomplished, or I cease to be. I 
will leave all my other cherished pursuits 
for this one. I will say to literary fame 
which I covet more than life, “get be- 
hind me!” I will rely on my devotion 
to this good cause for my chance of being 
kindly estimated and remembered by those 
who know me. I will try to leave the 
world the better for my having lived in 
it—in this respect at least. 


November 4, 1839 


I am no speaker, the more shame for 
me. I can utter not a word, on my feet. 
Would I had cultivated the speaking 
talent! Is it too late? I fear so. I am 
too self conscious, and lack the habit. 

I profess to be a whig-abolitionist, and 
act with the Whigs because I approve 
their principle, because they are more in- 
clined to take ground against slavery, at 
least the northern portion of the party, 
than the democrats, and because by act- 
ing with them at present I can exert an 
anti-slavery influence upon them here. 
When a political anti-slavery party is or- 
ganized here [Easton, Massachusetts], I 
will act with that. At present, there is 
none, Mr. Garrison’ and his followers be- 
ing opposed to separate political action. 
Therein I think they err. But at present, 
I follow their lead. 


November 7, 1839 


I have fully identified myself with the 
despised and derided abolitionists. A con- 


5. Dr. Caleb Swan of Easton, Massachusetts, 
the brother-in-law of Jonson. 

6. Probably a Mr. Sampson, a friend. 

7. William Lloyd Garrison edited The Libera- 
tor, an abolitionist newspaper. 


stitution circular having been handed 
about as a pledge, I have put my own 
name to it, and persuaded others to do 
so. . . . The movement is prompted by 
both humanity and patriotism; and though 
an unpopular, it is a glorious cause, des- 
tined I confidently believe to triumph; 
and I am resolved to share in the glory 
of its triumph. I will sink or swim with 
it. Though shy of crowds, and unused to 
co-operate with or address assemblages 
[sic] for the sake of this cause I will force 
myself among the people. I will not only 
attend the meetings but discharge every 
office and duty that is put upon me. If 
I have not much money to give, I can 
and will devote to it my time, tongue 
and pen. 


Organization of the Easton Abolition 
Society 


A meeting having been notified for this 
evening at the new meeting-house to or- 
ganize an Abolition society in this town 
{Easton, Massachusetts] . . . a Mr. Turner, 
an Andover theological student, made an 
address of moderate ability. Mr. Sheldon 
stated the objects of the meeting, and said 
he had permitted his church to take anti- 
slavery ground, so as to control the move- 
ment, and prevent the ultraists (meaning 
Garrisonites) from doing so. The avowal 
struck me as singular. But to politic, he 
added sounder reasons. . . . A nominating 
committee reported the following as offi- 
cers of the soc., after the meeting had 
voted to organize a soc. and adopted a 
constitution: [Reverend] Luther Sheldon, 
president; G. W. Jonson, vice-pres.; Ho- 
ratio Leach, sect’y; Capt. Jonathan Pratt, 
treas’r. . . . [The group also chose dele- 
gates to the Bristol Co. Abolition Society 
convention at Norton on the 26 and Jonson 
was elected a delegate.] 


Preamble 


Whereas, the laws of this nation and 
thirteen of the states, of this union, one 
sixth portion of the inhabitants are held 
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in slavery by their fellow men; and where- 
as we believe that slaveholding is in all 
cases a sin against God, a violation of 
the principles of natural justice, of right- 
eous government, and of the christian re- 
ligion, destructive of the prosperity, peace, 
union, and liberties of the American peo- 
ple, and that immediate emancipation is 
both a duty of the master and the right 
of the slaves; and whereas we believe that 
the command of Almighty God to execute 
judgment and deliver him that is spoiled 
out of the hands of the oppressor, is 
binding on us as a nation; and that we 
individually and collectively owe it to the 
oppressed, to our fellow citizens who hold 
slaves, to our country and to God to do 
all that is lawfully in our power to ac- 
complish this object; we do hereby agree, 
with a prayerful reliance on the divine 
aid, to form ourselves into a society for 
this purpose, and to be governed by the 
following 


Constitution 


Art. I. This society shall be called the 
Easton Abolition Society, and shall be 


auxiliary to the Bristol County Abolition 
Society. 


Art. II. The doctrines of this society are 
summarily set forth in the preamble to 
this constitution—its object is to aid, by 
all means sanctioned by law, humanity 
and religion, in the entire abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the United 
States, the elevation of the character and 
condition of the free people of color, and 
their admission to equal political, civil, 
and religious rights and privileges with the 
whites. [The remaining parts of the Con- 
stitution dealt with the organization and 
administration of the society and have been 
omitted as uninteresting.] 


November 26, 1839 


Set out with the doctor, who called 
for me, in a chaise, for Norton, as a 
delegate to the Bristol county Abolition 
Convention. The doctor, Edward Wil- 
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liams, and Horatio Leach were the other 
delegates from Easton. Got there about 
11. About 60 delegates, regular and ir- 
regular, [were] present. The president be- 
ing absent and the vice declining to act, 
the doctor was called to the chair. I was 
put on the business committee, and spoke 
briefly in favor of the adoption of the 
resolution in favor of political action. The 
resolutions adopted were bold, occupying 
very strong ground, and the convention 
was united and of one mind. The doctor 
and I staid [sic] after the adjournment 
to hear a lecture on slavery by Rev. Sutton 
Lee, the general agent, who spoke well. 


November 29, 1839 


Slavery has taken the place of silk- 
growing and genealogy, as a topic of con- 
versation. It deeply interests us all, and 
we re-devoted ourselves to its abolition 
in these States. It is a cause worthy of 
all our energies. . . . As for me—I have 
little heart left for anything, but what 
there is of me, I give to the cause; and 
I am not without influence, as the public 
look on me as an “educated, professional, 
travelled, and well-to-do gentleman of 
leisure,” which opinion gives me a certain 
standing—how long to last is another 
question. 


December 7, 1839 


Abolition, abolition, abolition—nothing 
but abolition now the subject of conver- 
sation. 


December 27, 1839 


Wrote and mailed a letter of three pages 
to Hon. M. Fillmore, urging him to take 
anti-slavery ground at once. . . . Sub- 
stance of my appeal to Mr. Fillmore. “I 
want you, my friend, to come up at once 
to this work. I can not forget your noble 
efforts to avenge the blood of an humble 
fellow citizen, shed by a powerful insti- 
tution—Masonry. This cause claims your 
sympathy and exertions with incompar- 
ably more force. Not one only, but three 
millions of your fellow countrymen are 
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robbed of what is dearer than life— 
liberty, by an institution accursed of God 
and man. But I appeal not only to your 
humanity. I ask you as a patriot, to whom 
the well-being and honor of your coun- 
try are dear, to aid in wiping out the 
damned spot that stains our national escut- 
cheon. Think how in claiming to be free 
and the special lovers of freedom, with 
our heel on the neck of the slave, our 
hypocrisy shames us abroad; how, in other 
lands struggling to be free, our influence 
is valueless, and our example turned 
against them. What are any of the ques- 
tions that now agitate us—a sub-treasury, 
a tariff, a bank, or who shall be presi- 
dent—what are these, in importance, 
compared with this one, that concerns 


the present and future life and happiness 
of three millions of slaves, and the rescue 
of their masters from possible butchery? 
Do not, I beg you, subordinate it to the 
passing ones of the hour. And remain not 
passive, but act. I know that you detest 
slavery. It is impossible that one whose 
lungs were first inflated by the liberty- 
loving breezes of the Green Mountains as 
yours were, should not be so. Act, and 
make your name, as the champion of 
freedom to all, as deathless as that of a 
Wilberforce or a Brougham. For myself, 
I have taken my stand, I have small 
talent and but little or no influence, but 
such as I am, from this hour I dedicate 
myself to the exterpation [sic] of Ameri- 
can slavery. Please give me your views.” 


1840-1851 


The diaries covering the years between 
1840 and 1849 are missing. The next 
volume is dated 1850 — the year of bitter 
partisan invective, threatened disunion, 
and final compromise in national politics. 
Most anti-slavery sentiment by 1850 has 
crystallized into the political doctrine of 
no slavery extension in the west. When 
California asked permission to the Union 
as a free state, disturbing the balance of 
power between north and south, the fierc- 
est political battle of several generations 
began, to be settled only by the Com- 


January 11, 1850 
The Free-Soilers* have gone over to the 
Hunkers [conservative Democrats], the 
miserable renegades! 
May 8, 1850 
Fillmore and [Elbridge G.] Spaulding® 
both here from Washington: I must call 


8. The radical Democrats of New York, who 
were also called Barnburners, bolted their 
party and joined with the Liberty party in 
1848 to form the Free Soil Party. The next 
year they returned to the Democratic fold 
and kept the peace until 1853. 


9. Erie County Whig Congressman. 


promise of 1850, fathered by Henry Clay, 
passed with bi-partisan support, and 
signed by President Millard Fillmore. 


The compromise satisfied neither radi- 
cal Whigs nor Liberty Party abolitionists. 
Jonson, a follower of the latter group, 
denounced Clay's adjustment proposal and 
excoriated Daniel Webster for his adher- 
ence to the plan. His deep political 
hatreds contrasted with his great admira- 
tion for anti-Compromise politicians — 
one of whom was William H. Seward, 
New York’s radical Whig Senator. 


on the latter and strengthen him for 
Freedom: the former is past saving. Bowed 
to him to-day. 
May 16, 1850 
Spaulding promised to stand for Free- 
dom. 
May 22, 1850 


[Horace] an apostate, a 


jesuit. 


Greeley’® 


June 15, 1850 


[Jonson quotes a letter from abolitionist 
Gerrit Smith.] “The Anti-slavery ball has 
gone well a rolling.” 


10, Editor of the New York Tribune. 
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June 24, 1850 


How far should I unite with Gerrit 
Smith’s Liberty Party, not being a mem- 
ber of any church and not strictly a tee- 
totaller? I can attend their convention 
and give them general countenance, and 
vote their ticket. 


July 10, 1850 

General Taylor is dead! Great God! 
The cause of Freedom is lost! The in- 
famous omnibus bill’ passes—the North 
will yield up everything—not even Gen. 
Taylor with the fear inspired by him as 
a great military man, could cow the south- 
ern conspirators, were he a northern man 
—much less, infinitely less Fillmore, who 
is not the strongest, by many fold, of 
Northern men. Millard Fillmore is now 
president of the United States! He will 
be compelled, by his position to give up 
everything to the South, for the sake of 
peace, Freedom is lost. Glad for his good 
fortune on personal grounds, I mourn for 
the country and for Freedom. 


July 13, 1850 
Poor plastic Fillmore is to throw him- 
self into the hands of the old harlots Clay 
& Webster, to be moulded as they choose. 
Freedom is gone to the devil, for one 
while. 


July 20, 1850 
[Jonson wrote this after Webster joined 


Fillmore’s cabinet as Secretary of State.] 
That one act damns Fillmore past re- 


demption. . . . Poor Fillmore is politically 
damned, and morally damned and damned 
past a redemption, damned eternally, 
God-damned. 


August 15, 1850 


[Stephen] Osborne let me into the se- 
cret movements of his faction of the Whig 
party, viz. the Fillmore; knowing, as he 
said, I was a friend to the president and 
his well wisher personally. Old Harring- 
ton is to be ejected from the Buffalo P.O., 
a Seward man, but an old carrion, and 
Solomon G. Haven, of the old law firm 
of Fillmore, Hall & Haven, is to be sent 
to congress . . . in place of Elbridge G. 
Spaulding, who is to be deprived of a 
nomination being a Seward man and a 
frec-soller.. .-* 


Freedom was swamped by the dissolu- 
tion of the Liberty Party. 


August 23, 1850 
Damned Catholic faith growing strong- 
er & stronger in this county, & is adverse 
to Liberty everywhere. 


November 17, 1850 
Poor F{illmore] has ruined his party & 
himself. 


November 23, 1850 
Gerrit Smith once made the true re- 
mark in relation to the colored race, that 
from being depreciated habitually by 
others, we come at last to think ill of 
ourselves. 


1851-1856 


Politics at the national level, during 
the years 1851-1854 (the next Jonson 
diary continues in 1852), were relatively 
quiet. The Democrats and the Whigs up- 
held the Compromise of 1850 in their 
national platforms in 1852** and ran sol- 


11. The omnibus bill was a name given to the 
various Clay proposals which comprised the 
Compromise of 1850. 

13. The majority of the New York Whig dele- 
gation, under the tutelage of Senator Wil- 
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diers of the Mexican War as presidential 
candidates—Franklin Pierce and Winfield 
Scott. The country gave the Democrats 
a landslide victory and Pierce became the 
next president. He worked to sustain the 


liam H. Seward, voted against this pledge, 
but New York sponsored the candidacy of 
Scott. 

12. Solomon G. Haven was elected Whig Con- 
gressman as Spaulding declined to be 
nominated. 
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harmony the nation enjoyed by adhering 
to the finality of the Compromise and, 
except for patronage feuds, was success- 
ful until the fateful year, 1854. 
Democratic Senator from Illinois, 
Stephen A. Douglas, broke the political 
peace by introducing a new territorial or- 
ganization bill—the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act—which repealed the historic Mis- 
sourt Compromise of 1820. The bill lifted 
the Congressional prohibition on slavery 
and permitted the residents of the new ter- 
ritory to choose their own domestic insti- 


April 14, 1852 
Fillmore clearly overboard, if not old 
rotten Dan [Daniel Webster]. The old 
Harry [Henry Clay] nearly gone—good 
riddance may the country exclaim! He 
has been an infinite curse to it. 


May 17, 1852 
Fillmore carries but a small minority 
of N.Y. delegates [to the Whig national 
convention]. 


May 26, 1852 
Dr. Scott says a man in New York 
has cured Mrs. Fillmore of deafness & 
will me; referred me to Abigail Fillmore 
at Mr. Haven’s but I shan’t call there. I 
have not sought the Fillmore’s since the 
painful “dispensation.”™* 


June 5, 1852 

[Jonson wrote this after a conversation 
with Dr. Scott.] He magnified Nate Hall’s 
[Nathaniel K. Hall, Fillmore’s Postmaster 
General] honesty, and I told him what I 
said to Fillmore, that Hall was honest 
from the low motive that “Honesty is the 
best policy”; but that he was not honest 
with me. 

My early admirer & school fellow’® 
Frank Pierce of Concord, N.H. has re- 
ceived the Dem. nomination for president! 


14. This reference is unclear. 
15. Jonson and Pierce attended the same sec- 
ondary school. 


tutions. Northern Whig antislavery men 
were incensed over the plan to open hith- 
erto restricted areas to slavery penetration 
while southerners, casting aside party 
affiliations, were instrumental in passing 
the bill. The desertion of southern Whigs 
to the Democrats proved a death blow to 
Whiggery and made way for the western- 
spawned Republican party which drew 
into its folds antislavery extension men of 
many political hues. The new party 
quickly grew and became a formidable 
power by 1856. 


All factions of the party support him, and 
he doubtless will be elected! He was a 
chivalrous, noble boy. His father was my 
father’s friend. Frank is old hunker & 
southern in politics—better for freedom 
that a Southerner had been elected; but 
Frank is the best of the Northern hunk- 
ers, and the party is . . . saved. 


June 6, 1852 

I speak highly of Pierce to everyone, 
his hunkerism excepted. The Democrats 
generally pleased with it [the nomination] 
not from attachment to the man, but be- 
cause they deem him available, not being 
obnoxious to any section of the party, and 
of pure character & fine talents. 


June 13, 1852 
I would not vote for Pierce, a mere 
patriot —I was that & more, a philan- 
thropist. 
June 16, 1852 
[Jonson quotes a letter from Gerrit 
Smith.] “The F.S. law [Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850] applies to apprentices as 
well as slaves.” 


June 17, 1852 


Old Drunk’s [Daniel Webster] chances 
best [for Whig presidential nomination.] 


June 18, 1852 
The cursed whig cursed platform adopt- 
ed, which will . . . sink the party hell-deep. 
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June 21, 1852 
[Jonson wrote this after learning Win- 
field Scott had been nominated for Presi- 
dent on the Whig ticket.] Goodbye Messrs 
renegades Fillmore & Webster—you have 
taken nothing by your motion. I told you 
so! Undying infamy is yours without the 
30 pieces. Thank God. 
June 25, 1852 
[Jonson wrote this after receiving a visit 


from Senator Salmon P. Chase of Ohio.] 
[Chase] is inclined to Scott. 


July 7, 1852 
Recreant Thurlow Weed** praising 
puppy Buonaparte in his shabby letters 
from Europe. 


August 13, 1852 
John P. Hale & Geo. W. Julian nomi- 
nated [for president and vice-president by 


the Free Democracy.] I have not full con- 
fidence in either. I don’t like Hale. 


August 14, 1852 

Gerrit Smith seems to have accepted 
the Platform and nominations of the 
Pittsburgh Convention of the “Free Dem- 
ocrats”; if so, that fact and the cholera 
will, will they not?—indefinitely postpone 
the Sept. 1 Buffalo Convention of the 
Liberty Party. We shall know in a day 
or two. It was a grand affair, the Pitts- 
burgh convention. If the Buffalo Conven- 
tion is not to be held, no time should be 
lost in countermanding it, as but a fort- 
night is left to Sept. 1. I hope it is to 
be postponed. I hope so. 


October 15, 1852 
The Free Democracy have left me off 
their ticket entirely. Well, I don’t exactly 
belong to their party. 


October 23, 1852 
Daniel Webster is dying at last! Pity 
he has outlived his political integrity— 
business integrity he never had! let [sic] 
the memory of the deliberate and merce- 


16. Editor of the Albany Evening Journal. 
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nary betrayer of Freedom be cursed ever- 
more! — 


November 26, 1852 
{Jonson wrote that the Free Soilers’ 
loss of Massachusetts was because of] the 
cursed little Frank Pierce. 


January 11, 1854 


[Stephen] Osborne related the following 
at his last call. Ebenezer Day, brick layer, 
says he told me after F{illmore] acceded 
to the presidency that F. when he first 
came to Buffalo applied to him, Day, to be 
hired as teacher of the District school of 
which Day was trustee. Day said he would 
see & directed F. to call at his D’s hous[e] 
next evening & meet the other trustees, 
whom he would notify to be there. F. 
appeared, & after talking with him they 
told him they would give him an answer 
[the] next day. They did so & informed 
him that they had concluded not to hire 
him. Day said that they did not think 
him smart enough to keep the school. He 
appeared a good natured but a green 
chuckle-headed young man whose appear- 
ance gave no indication of ability. After- 
wards, being disappointed of a teacher 
whom they had employed, & having a 
favorable opinion of F. from some who 
knew him, they employed F. to keep the 
school and, said Day, he kept a good 
school, and gave general satisfaction. 


February 21, 1854 


Saw Fillmore crossing St. & stopped 
for & spoke to him, as in old times. He 
spoke of the Nebraska fraud as a great 
mistake, &c. Poor devil! 


August 17, 1854 
At Rochester, Millard Fillmore & son: 
took cars—spoke with them & sat by for- 
mer who was chatty, unusually so, prob- 
ably to throw off grief for the loss of poor, 
poor Mary*’—he sighed often & the son 
looked sad. 


17. Mary was Fillmore’s only daughter who died 
suddenly in 1854. 
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As One Historian to Another 


A SEARCH for the great historic sites of New York State and the 

appropriate ways to direct public attention to them has been 
ordered by the Legislature and is proceeding under the chairmanship 
of Assemblywoman Mildred F. Taylor of Lyons. The Buffalo Historical 
Society should advise the Committee as to sites in its area, and this is 
an appeal to our members to suggest what is to be done to exhibit our 
historical sites to the state at large. 


It will correctly appear to the judicious that 
What Are Our we in Western New York have done and are doing 
Historic Sites? well in this respect. The romantic age of clashing 
empires is projected in Old Fort Niagara as cogently 
as any historical subject anywhere in the land, and there are already 
a number of museums such as our own that effectively represent many 
periods and phases of our society, with more such museums being built. 
The program of marking historic sites is growing, and much has been 
accomplished over the years. We have only to ask ourselves what there 
is in our history that still stands unmarked and in danger of an unde- 
served oblivion. 


A few of our members have already declared their choices. Some 
will remember the effort by Mr. Roland Benzow to procure the house 
at 472 Delaware Avenue to celebrate the residence here of Samuel L. 
Clemens, the ‘““Mark Twain” who now seems more assured than ever 
before of his place as the nation’s finest author. The obstacle to estab- 
lishing this house as a museum was purely financial; a subsidy will be 
needed to maintain it, for shortage of parking space will limit its 
potential as a fee-earning tourist attraction. 


Others have urged an undertaking of the same kind and in the 
same period: the establishment of a typical Victorian house to represent 
that great phase of our social history, one which Buffalo and all of 
New York State is beginning to regard not only nostalgically but with 
dawning comprehension of its vigor and breadth of interest. Our Vic- 
torians were sometimes quaint, but they were also sensitive to the great 
developments of their time; they were great movers and seekers. Perhaps 
the interest in this age could profitably be merged with that in Mark 
Twain as its greatest writer to produce a restored mansion that would 
represent both. 


What else do you think of? We are admonished to consider only 
sites and properties that have statewide significance, and that suggests 
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that Buffalo grew upon a spot of the greatest significance to the state’s 
economic development. Here, in the neighborhood of the Evans slip, 
the Erie Canal tapped the inland sea, the Great Lakes that still are 
the center of the nation’s heavy industry. Not only did Buffalo grow 
here, but the commerce that flowed through this site built New York 
City into the nation’s greatest port. Past here went the people who 
built the Northwest Territory, whose imperial first fruits were the profits 
of this same commerce. If sites are seriously to be considered, our 
broad waterfront with its fresh lake breezes can hardly be ignored. 


What should celebrate this site? Is this the place for a transpor- 
tation museum that will display the strategic place of transport in 
modern life? The city government’s recent acceptance of the great 
locomotive now standing in La Salle Park and Mr. Charles R. Diebold’s 
generous gift of the famous Cleveland honeymoon coach seem almost 


prophetic. 


The interest of the Legislature suggests that this is a subject to be 
considered both widely and deeply. What will you suggest to the 


Committee? 


There’s Everything in a Museum 


Vanished Industries: Carriage Builders 


poust if anybody but a carriage 

builder has any conception of the 
number of different types of horse-drawn 
pleasure vehicles that were in existence in 
1900. I also question the ability of any- 
body under fifty years of age to identify 
or describe as many as six of the popular 
vehicles in use in 1905. In common daily 
use in Buffalo were 21 classifications of 
carriages and of the 21 there were 48 
types. Types were distinguished by varia- 
tions of dash-boards, mud-guards, seats, 
springs, tops, etc. In addition to type 
variation, each manufacturer incorporated 
some refinements to the general design. 


The most popular classifications were 
top-buggy, phaeton, surrey, and a closed 
two-seater called a “family carriage” made 
by the thousand by factories and sold at 
retail, $75.00 for a top-buggy, $150.00 for 
a surrey and the “family carriage” for 
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about $250.00. The same type vehicle, 
made by hand, using better materials and 
more careful workmanship, cost roughly 
$100.00 higher. 


The more fashionable carriage to be 
driven by a coach man, or a specially built 
spider phaeton or stanhope for owner 
driving, were designed and built by hand 
to the buyer’s ideas, in a shop employing 
about fifty men. 


Building a brougham, victoria, or similar 
vehicle started with a drawing on a 9 foot 
by 12 foot blackboard for harmony, style 
and lines. Even the wheels were designed 
to harmonize. The shape of the dash- 
board, the sweep of the mud-guards, the 
coach man’s seat, even the size and posi- 
tion of the carriage lamps all were con- 
sidered in designing to give the vehicle 
style and lines. When the design was ap- 
proved, the body was made first. The 
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frame, pillars and ribs were made of the 
best grade ash, air dried and seasoned for 
a year at least, free from knots and 
blemishes. The wheel must have charac- 
ter. When it is built it must be definitely 
suited to the vehicle in proportion and in 
harmony with the type of carriage. 


The hub was made from rock elm aged 
and seasoned for at least a year, turned 
from a block at least an inch larger in 
length and thickness than the finished hub. 
Spokes and rims or felloes were of best 
hickory and likewise well seasoned. 


When the body and wheels were finish- 
ed they were turned over to the carriage 
smith, who had been welding the axle arms 
into a front and a back axle, and fitting 
each axle to a wooden bed piece. It was 
necessary for the smith to heat up each 
axle and while hot shape it to the wooden 
bed piece, an exact job that the smith had 
to perform without charring the wood. 
Applying of the steel tire, the final pro- 
cess in building the wheel, required great 
skill. First the tire, already carefully 
measured to the wheel, was rolled into a 
circle and welded on the anvil after being 
properly heated in the forge. The inside 
circumference of the tire was again mea- 
sured to make sure that it was approxi- 
mately one-eighth inch smaller than the 
outside circumference of the wood felloe. 
The entire tire was then expanded by 
heating in the forge and slipped over the 
felloe. As soon as it was in place, water 
was applied quickly to prevent burning of 
the felloe. 

The fifth wheel, a horizontal segment 
of two parts rotating on each other above 
the fore axle of the carriage, upon which 
the carriage could turn without careening, 
was forged by the carriage smith. Screwed 
to the carriage wood frame on the bottom 
was a rocker plate, made of iron four 
inches wide and half an inch thick which 
extended from the rear of the frame to 
the coachman’s seat. This rocker plate 
gave strength to the carriage and was 
standard on all vehicles. A carriage smith 


would hand forge all the iron parts of a 
carriage with such exactness that it was 
impossible to insert a sheet of tissue paper 
where they were fitted to the wood. A 
carriage smith was a highly skilled artisan, 
nay, an artist. 


Mounted on wheels, the carriage now 
went to the paint shop. There it was 
given its first coat of paint: lead, oil and 
turpentine. The second coat was of lead 
and turps, with a little oil, then a third 
coat of lead and a mixture of minerals 
known as “rough stuff”. Six separate 
coats of “rough stuff’ were applied, each 
coat being rubbed down with pumice, 
until as smooth as slate and the same color. 
This was known as the guide coat. Each 
coat when finished was perfect, for a de- 
fect in any one of the under coats would 
ruin the entire finish. After drying, two 
coats of color were applied, followed by 
one coat of color varnish. This was 
pumice rubbed and followed by one coat 
of rubbing varnish. 


The vehicle now went to the trimming 
shop, where upholstery and lining were 
fitted, and the top of a Victoria was at- 
tached. Then back to the paint shop for 
the finishing coat of rubbing varnish and 
the carriage was ready for delivery. Such 
a carriage, either Victoria or brougham, 
cost $1200 to $1400. The Victoria was 
one of the most graceful and aristocratic 
of carriages, named for the Queen of 
England and used by our Presidents. It 
was made in two types and was very 
fashionable. 


One of the leading carriage makers in 
Buffalo was John C. Harvey, who started 
in business in 1855 on Lock Street. In 
1877 he moved to the Terrace where the 
business continued until his death in 1895, 
and for a few years longer as the John C. 
Harvey Company. During the 1880's the 
carriages built by Mr. Harvey were con- 
sidered the finest in the city. 


In 1900 over seventy-five firms were 
listed in the City directory as manufac- 
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turers and dealers in carriages and wagons, 
in 1925 this had fallen to four firms whose 
business was repairing wagons. The year 
1903 was the high point of carriage pro- 
duction; from then on, business declined 
steadily. Brunn & Company and Werner 
Brothers were the last makers of high 
grade custom work carriages in Buffalo. 


The last landau built in Buffalo was 
built by Werner Brothers in 1907 and sold 
to John J. Weber, an undertaker on Fill- 
more Avenue. One year later, in 1908 the 
last Victoria was sold to Mr. Dresser of 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


History Along the Frontier 


NOTHER very successful Congress of 

Local Historical Societies can be re- 
ported. Sponsored jointly by this Society 
and the University of Buffalo, it convened 
July 24 with some increase in attendance 
over the previous two; 158 sat down to 
the luncheon and 135 to the dinner. The 
luncheon speaker, Mr. James Parton, en- 
couraged us all by pointing out with wit 
and learning the very large place in our 
culture occupied by activities in local his- 
tory. As publisher of American Heritage 
he spoke out of a rich experience. Dr. 
Richard A. Preston of the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, Ontario, added to 
his observations during his after-dinner 
address, delineating the exact area of local 
history and adding many practical sug- 
gestions for making the local product more 
useful. 


The sectional meetings covered many 
practical phases of our history and _his- 
torical activities and the sponsors are 
equally indebted to the many who led the 
sessions and those who participated ac- 
tively from “the floor’—the word 
“audience” does not adequately convey 
the spirit of those who come to offer as 
well as to absorb ideas and information. 


HE first cruise arranged by our Lower 
Lakes Marine Chapter occurred on 
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Modern racing sulkies and horse-show 
vehicles are being built in limited numbers, 
but not in Buffalo. One carriage firm in 
a small town in Indiana continues to offer 
a limited line of new buggies, surreys, etc., 
which they build to order in six weeks’ 
time. 

In the basement of the Museum are a 
few examples of the carriage maker’s art: 
a Tally-ho or Drag, a Road Coach, a 
Brougham, a Coupe, a Family Carriage, 
a Buckboard, and a Speed Sleigh. Examine 
them; they are worth your attention. 


C.S.I. 


July 13 to the great satisfaction of a 
capacity crowd. The craft was the yacht 
Onaway and the route was the inner and 
outer harbors of the Port of Buffalo, with 
a return by the open lake. The Chapter 
officers, Mr. Lawrence Burke and Mr. 
Erik Heyl, indicated that other such ex- 
cursions will be scheduled as new harbor 
developments and popular demand indi- 
cate. 


The harbor cruise gave many passen- 
gers their first adequate idea of the Port’s 
capacity and suggested all the difficulties 
of the constant adjusting to economic 
change that is the job of merchants and 
transport agencies. There can be few bet- 
ter ways of glimpsing our industrial might 
than by watching the unhurried ways of 
ships and sailors handling the mountains 
of materials that pass through our mills. 


One of our most learned members ob- 
served that it was the most profitable and 
pleasant afternoon since he came to Buf- 
falo in 1920. We hope that many more 
may enjoy these cruises as much in the 
future. 


wo eagerly awaited openings appear 
assured for early fall: the historical 
museum of the West Seneca and Niagara 
County societies. County Treasurer Frank 
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Slade reports that the long series of un- 
avoidable delays have been surmounted 
and their restored pioneer house in the 
village of West Seneca has been locally 
available through the summer and will be 
dedicated in September. 


President Raymond F. Yates promises 
the opening of the Lockport museum in 
October. His society has added steadily to 
their treasures; a firehouse of the 1830's 
complete with hand-driven engines, and 
Governor Washington Hunt’s office have 
been established on their plot with the 
restored house and the museum, the latter 
built up from a substantial stable. 


ARKING sites is becoming an estab- 

lished activity, and not only of his- 
torical societies. The Salisbury Club has 
joined us in setting up a marker before the 
Harris Tavern on Main Street in the Town 
of Clarence in May, and we will have 
other jointly sponsored markers to erect 
as soon as permission is granted by the 
city authorities. 

The most recent to appear is one erected 
near North Collins on Highway 18:by the 
North Collins Historical Society. It com- 
memorates four pioneer families of the 
area. At the unveiling Mr. William Tyr- 
rell of the State Historian’s office spoke 
and 150 participated in the dinner that 
followed. Mrs. Ethelyn Weller is presi- 
dent of the North Collins society. 


HE New York Turnpike Society has 

come to gladden our hearts. Not only 
will it occasionally bring together people 
interested in the pikes and paths of old 
days but it proposes to get along without 
dues, constitution, by-laws, and conven- 
tions; officers are to be the minimum, 
with no assigned duties. It does have a 
serious purpose: to gather materials about 
the history of our roads. The officers will 
try to arrange for people of these interests 
to get in touch with one another for mu- 
tual assistance and will plan meetings in 
connection with such regular conventions 


as the seminars of the New York State 
Historical Association and the annual dis- 
cussions of the town historians. 


If you are interested, communicate with 
the President, Mrs. Marie C. Preston, 
Geneseo. Other officers are Miss Doro- 
thea Bartholomew of Middleburgh and 
Miss Eloise Hudson of Cazenovia. 


O uR educational work has been taken 
over by Miss Martha Ann Kelleran, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke College 
with some graduate training to her credit, 
not to mention a year of experience in the 
pension division of the New England Mu- 
tual Insurance Company. We are glad to 
have discovered her just across the park 
from us, where her parents live at 99 
Robie Street. 


Accessions. A few minutes in the 
workroom, where our collections are being 
checked over and stored anew, yields 
some wonders. A_ gentleman’s cravat 
exactly one yard square, Erastus Granger’s 
inkstand (supposedly the first used in the 
postoffice of Buffalo Creek), a dressing 
table mirror that is rather small but set 
in a magnificently carved and inlaid wood 
standard, a double lorgnette for reading 
or just looking as one wants—just the 
thing for your editor—set in carved tor- 
toise shell, strap and U-shaped rails of 
early railroad days, turn up in quick 
succession. Such lists could be compiled 
many times over. The quantity of cloth- 
ing and household utensils is staggering. 
* What would you do in your household 
with seven engraved whale teeth? They 
found their way to us in the W. A. Galpin 
collection. Such things are valued highly 
by students of the popular crafts. * An 
item that many will want to see is a 
homemade buttonhole scissors, invented in 
1838 by Charles Amidon, who was said 
(by an accompanying label) to be nine 
years old at the time. This and other 
inventions led to the establishment of 
the Amidon & White Machine Company, 
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* The slackening of maintenance labors 
in the summer allows us to get along with 
the work needed to keep the collections 
under control. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing the assistance of Miss Maura O’Mara 
in much of the accompanying catalog- 
ing work. * County Clerk Ed Rath has 
presented us with some useful books, in- 
cluding extra copies of City Directories, 
of which we try to preserve a generous 
supply. Mr. Rath has also given us 
two well-worn wooden bookbinding im- 
plements. 


Books You May Want to 


The Grosvenor Library and Its Times. 
By MARGARET RICHMOND FESS. Buffalo, 
New York: The Grosvenor Reference 
Division of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, 1956. Pp. xii, 215. $7.50. 


History is a many-splendored thing, and 
one of its splendors is the opportunity to 
write the history of a collection of books. 
The subject may be approached as did 
Edward Gibbon in writing of the Emperor 
Gordian, the Younger: “Twenty-two ac- 
knowledged concubines and a library of 
sixty-two thousand volumes attested the 
variety of his inclinations, and from the 
productions which he left behind him it 
appears that the former as well as the 
latter were designed for use rather than 
ostentation.” In less captious vein the 
late Christopher Morley in his volume, 
Letters of Askance, paid tribute to the 
books gathered by R. B. Adam (Buffalo 
merchant and a trustee of the Grosvenor 
Library from 1925 to 1940), eulogizing 
them as, “probably the world’s most ex- 
traordinary evidences of literary affection.” 


In her story of the Grosvenor Library 
Margaret Richmond Fess has done a com- 
pletely factual job, as undoubtedly befits 
the chronicle of a reference collection. 
She intrudes herself net at all in the telling 
of its tale from lusty pioneer days to the 
institution’s grave maturity under the fos- 
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NNUAL MEETING is scheduled for 

October 8 and we are glad to an- 
nounce that the speaker will be Dr. 
Dexter Perkins of Cornell University. Dr. 
Perkins is a past president of the American 
Historical Association and formerly pro- 
fessor at the University of Rochester. His 
range of interests has made him the lead- 
ing authority on the Monroe Doctrine as 
well as (for many years) City Historian of 
Rochester. We look forward to hearing 
him. 


See 


ter parentage of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library. 


A chain reaction the reverberations of 
which are yet in evidence was set off by 
the will of Seth Grosvenor, one of Buffalo’s 
first public benefactors, who died in New 
York City on October 4, 1857. “To the 
Mayor, Aldermen & Commonality of the 
City of Buffalo,” the document decreed, 
“. . forty thousand dollars. Ten thou- 
sand dollars of which to be appropriated 
in the purchase of a lot & building there- 
on... and the remainder sum of thirty 
thousand dollars to be kept invested for- 
ever and its income to be used in the pur- 
chase of book{s] . . .” One hundred years 
have passed, and the institution which his 
beneficence created is rightly regarded as 
one of the outstanding public reference 
collections in the United States. 


The library’s story is well worth telling. 
“Tts history is not dull,’ Mrs. Fess com- 
ments. In 192 octavo pages replete with 
Indian fights, civil war, floods, political 
skirmishes, suicide and an FBI hunt, she 
proves her point. She set out to “record 
the history of the library not as a static 
isolated institution, but as a dynamic force 
in an industrial community,” and her task 
is well accomplished. 


This is not to suggest that she does not 
write with enthusiasm and color. Her 
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descriptions of Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie, the burning of the City of Buffalo on 
December 29, 1813, the word-picture of 
a raw-boned community of one hundred 
years ago, and the nostalgic, exciting days 
of the “Roaring Twenties”, make fascinat- 
ing reading. There is a wealth of local 
history encompassed in the absorbing rise 
of the Grosvenor’s storehouse of books 
from its first volume, the Astor Library 
Catalogue in three volumes, costing $5.30, 
purchased on December 26, 1863, to its 
475,000 volumes in 1954. Not only does 
the story give generous credit for this 
growth to such devoted and dedicated li- 
brarians as Alexander J. Sheldon, James 
W. Ward, and Augustus H. Shearer, but 
it also pays respectful and fulsome tribute 
to the many public figures who in the past 
have sat on its boards and contributed to 
its collections. Among the individuals who 
are accorded fine thumbnail portraits by 
Mrs. Fess are former Erie County Surro- 
gate, Judge Louis Bret Hart, President of 
the library’s board from 1920 to 1939, 
Edward Michael, and George Nathan 
Newman, two of its outstanding donors, 
and Julian Park, who acted as librarian 
during the difficult years of World War 
II, and was instrumental in establishing 
the library’s unusual sanctum sanctorum, 
its Rare Book room. 


The author also holds in severe restraint 
any temptation to editorialize on the des- 
tiny of the library. However it seems to 
the reviewer that she favored the merger 
of the Grosvenor and Buffalo Public li- 
braries, approved the controversial estab- 
lishment of the city-county library system, 
and (page 191) entertains a hope that a 
new central library building may soon be 
constructed. It may be that the author 
in this tale that she relates of two great 
sister institutions that overcame all argu- 
ment and obstacle to combine into one 
great community whole, it may be, we 
say, that in this tale she has drawn a great 
object lesson and suffused spiritual light 
on the solution to a parallel problem 


today confronting our city and county 
governments as a whole. 


It is perhaps no cavil in reviewing a 
work of historical import to cite some of 
the minor inaccuracies of which the author 
is guilty. Dr. John E. Marshall is called a 
counselor of the University of Buffalo, 
rather than Chancellor. Warren W. 
Potter was actually William Warren 
Potter, and the University of Buffalo 
opened its Dental College in 1892 and not 
in 1886. Dr. Shearer received his bachelor 
of arts degree from Rutgers College in 
1899, not in 1889. On page 88, an inci- 
dent is related indicating Charles B. Hill 
to have been mayor of the City of Buffalo. 
Hill never was mayor of this city. 


The author has included useful and in- 
formative appendices which list former li- 
brarians of the institution, members of its 
board of trustees, and the past and present 
members of its staff. The By-laws of the 
library, also reprinted as an appendix, 
make intriguing reading today. Designed 
by William Watson, admirably printed and 
illustrated in an edition of 600 copies by 
the Buffalo firm of Wm. J. Keller, Inc., 
the volume unites fine presswork with Mrs. 
Fess’s important story. 


The well-appointed western New York 
library, in addition to containing Welch’s 
Recollections of Buffalo, Orsamus Tur- 
ner’s Pioneer History of the Holland Pur- 
chase of Western New York, French’s 
Gazetteer of the State of New York, will 
now also display on its shelves The 
Grosvenor Library and Its Times. It is 
that important. 


Buffalo W. S. Merwin 


Questions—and Some Answers 


Editor: 


What became of the famous Cold 
Spring that used to be at the corner of 
Main and East Ferry Streets? 
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And will you give a paragraph or so 
on the story of the Jubilee Water Works? 
Why “Jubilee”? 

A. B. C. 


The Cold Spring is still more than a 
name of a section of the city. On a tip 
from Roy Nagle we discovered two com- 
panies, the Cold Spring Water Company 
of Buffalo, Incorporated, at 1510 Michi- 
gan Avenue, and the Sparkling Spring 
Water Company, Incorporated, at 124 
Chester Street, that have captured springs 
arising from the vein from which the 
original spring flowed, although the 
original spring has been stopped. Both 
pump hundreds of gallons per hour of 
water that is inspected by health authori- 
ties and is prized by thousands of pur- 
chasers. We recommend that you make 
your own test! 


The Jubilee Spring is substantially the 
same vein, and although it is true, as is 
stated elsewhere in our Publications, that 
sewer-digging has destroyed some flows 
from it, it is equally true that the Jubilee 
still supplies water to the Gates Circle 
fountain before flowing away through 
sewer mains. And also true that many 
sewer-contracting businesses came to grief 
trying to establish lines through the 
bubbling veins of this area. 


The Jubilee Water Works Company 
laid pipes from the spring beginning in 
the spring of 1826, was incorporated in 
1827 and suspended sales toward the end 
of the century. The newspapers used to 
carry the Company’s rules: paying pa- 
trons (at a few dollars a year) were 
sternly admonished not to sell or give 
away water to the neighbors unless granted 
permission by the manager, who had the 
forbidding name of Donald Fraser. 


Why Jubilee? The Buffalo Emporium 
of July 8, 1826 gives a hint: “Half Cen- 
turial Jubilee —The anniversary of our 
Independence was celebrated in a very 
respectable manner.” 
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The Issue’s Authors 


FRANK J. LANKES, who has appeared 
repeatedly in these pages, is Historian of 
West Seneca. About his inquiry into the 
Red Jacket residences he writes, “My ef- 
fort to solve the problem . . . was made 
in the interest of the late Dr. A. C. Parker 
of Naples, who was preparing another 
Red Jacket book. The information I sent 
him on one cabin was incorrect because 
of the lack of segments to complete the 
picture. . . . I want to correct the error. 
. . . It seems to me that information of 
this kind should be printed — duplication 
of copy is the best means of preservation.” 


AIDA DI PACE DONALD holds degrees from 
Barnard College and Columbia Univer- 
sity and is a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Rochester where 
she has held an American History Fellow- 
ship for three years. She has been an 
Instructor in American History at 
Columbia University and now is the re- 
cipient of a fellowship from the American 
Association of University Women. 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, JR., somehow 
manages to persist in his fruitful research 
on Samuel Wilkeson, gives the Society’s 
staff loyal and effective support as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers, participates 
actively in many other public bodies, very 
particularly those who are working to 
speed up Buffalo’s process of redevelop- 
ment. He is a member of the firm of 
Jaeckle, Fleischman, Kelly, Swart, and 
Augspurger, and uses the remainder of 
his spare time promoting the cause of 
military history. 
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Imogene Strickler Robertson: Eighty Years in Buffalo 


by Walter McCausland 


HE big green house at 136 Buffum 

Street, since the time of its building in 
1876, has sheltered members of six genera- 
tions of a pioneer South Buffalo family. 
Here centered the varied interests of their 
busy lives market gardening, religion, 
science, the arts, history, and current 
events, which is history in the making! 


Through its doors there passed from 
near and far men and women who shared 
those interests, assured of a warm welcome 
and a memorable visit, whether they stayed 
for an evening, a week, a month, or more. 
Sunday dinners for twenty were not un- 
usual. As many as fifty persons have sat 
down to Christmas dinner in the old house, 
the guests overflowing from the dining 
room into the living room and the front 
parlor. Even larger groups have gathered 
for summer picnics on the spacious lawns, 
shaded by ancient elms, maples and black 
walnuts. Surely no other private home in 
Buffalo has opened its doors to more meet- 
ings of religious or scientific groups. 


Hostess for more than threescore years, 
sharing those pleasant duties with her 
mother and her grandmother, was Imo- 
gene Christobel Strickler, a woman of rare 
quality. Her father, Allen Darius Strickler, 
was of Swiss Mennonite stock. His fore- 
bears had settled in Pennsylvania about the 
year 1700, and in western New York State 
and nearby Canada something over a hun- 
dred years later. 


Allen Strickler was born December 9, 
1845, in Clarence, where the family owned 
a grist mill. This was not long after the 
great disappointment of the Millerites, 
who had looked with confidence for the 
second coming of Christ in 1843 or 1844. 
Widespread popular interest in the apoca- 
lyptic chronology was shared by the Strick- 
ler family. 


Some fifteen years before the birth of 
Allen Strickler an English physician, Dr. 
John Thomas, had come to America and 
joined the “reformation” movement led by 
Alexander Campbell, founder of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, of which church the Strick- 
ler family were members. Becoming con- 
vinced that the Bible taught doctrines 
much different from those preached in the 
churches, Dr. Thomas abandoned the 
practice of medicine and gave himself to 
promulgation of his beliefs. In America 
and in Europe he founded small groups 
called ecclesias, the members of which 
named themselves Christadelphians, or 
brothers of Christ. The sect is intensely 
premillenarian, with no ordained clergy, 
requiring immersion and holding closed 
communion. Being “in the world but not 
of it,’ Christadelphians generally are ab- 
solute pacifists, and most of them do not 
vote. 


A number of the Disciples of Christ, in- 
cluding the family of Allen Strickler, be- 
came persuaded that the doctrine pro- 
claimed by Dr. Thomas was The Truth. 
Reminiscing of the times, Allen Strickler 
wrote in later years: 


“On the west hill of the village of Clar- 
ence Hollow the Disciples of Christ built 
a stone church, where my father was an 
elder for many years . . . until, because of 
his religious convictions, to which the Dis- 
ciples were greatly opposed, [he] was ob- 
liged to sever his connection with them 
.... There were but few who attended 
meetings in the Disciples church who sym- 
pathized with my father’s views on re- 
ligion, and most of them did not have the 
courage to separate from their old friends 
. ... In my simplicity, I thought that 
wherever the second coming of Christ was 
the faith of the household, it should be the 
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chief and almost the only topic of conver- 
sation, even as it was in my father’s house 
between himself and his sons Dan and Al- 
len, when the rest of a large family was 
bored almost to death with our religious 
conversation.” 


When the lad was about twelve or fifteen 
years old, the family sold the mill and pur- 
chased a farm of 160 acres in the Town of 
Lancaster, about two miles south of Clar- 
ence Hollow. Here the young man learned 
to love the culture of the soil. Nevertheless, 
some years later, at the age of 21, he came 
to Buffalo and entered the boot and shoe 
business with a brother-in-law, Simon Neff, 
on Main Street near Exchange. 


His interest in the Christadelphian mes- 
sage grew steadily more profound. He be- 
came one of the leaders of the sect, an ac- 
tive pamphleteer, and a popular speaker 
among those who shared his faith. An ar- 
ticle setting forth the beliefs of the Christ- 
adelphians, which he wrote for a Buffalo 
newspaper in 1870, caught the attention 
of a family that had been looking for a 
religious body whose beliefs were more 
closely in accord with their concept of 
what the Bible taught than was the preach- 
ing to which they had been accustomed. In 
the Christadelphian Ecclesia they found 
the group they sought. 


Thus Allen Strickler met the girl who 
was to become his wife. She was Emma 
Augusta Tyler, a young lady of great 
beauty and active mind, seventh in descent 
on her mother’s side from John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullins. Her great-grandfather, 
Jeduthum Spooner, appears as corporal on 
the Lexington alarm roll of Capt. Thomas 
Kempton’s company of Minute Men. He 
served again in August, 1775; and in Jan- 
uary, 1787, he volunteered once more, 
taking part in the historic march from 
Hadley to Petersham that ended the re- 
bellion of Daniel Shays and proved that a 
government founded in revolution would 
not tolerate revolt. 
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Inevitably such a parental heritage had 
great influence on the life and character 
of Imogene Strickler. For generations, on 
both sides, her ancestors had been religious 
and political dissenters, of inquiring mind, 
independent thought, and courageous ac- 
tion. They were of the stuff that made 
America great. 


Young Allen Strickler had been used to 
the life of the farm, with more than 
enough of physical labor in the open air. 
He found the life of a merchant confining, 
and decided at the age of thirty to return 
to agriculture. His parents had purchased 
a five-acre farm near Seneca Street, just 
inside the new Buffalo city line established 
in 1854. He and his young wife fell in love 
with this country site, and decided to settle 
nearby. In 1876 they moved into their 
newly built home, with their two daugh- 
ters, Imogene, then four years old, and 
Lottie, aged two. Later two sons, Herbert 
and Howard, were born. Here, in a rural 
setting within the city limits, the family 
shared for decades the life of the farm, 
with its uncertainties, its hardships, and its 
satisfactions. As Allen Strickler wrote later, 
“like the eel in a clogged waterpipe, we 
found it impossible to turn back, and we 
were obliged to keep on or perish.” They 
kept on. 


When the children reached school age 
they attended classes in a one-story build- 
ing not far from their home; and Imogene 
went on to Central High School. The 
scanty records indicate that she was a good 
student. In her freshman year she received 
a Jesse Ketchum medal, a fact that her 
children did not discover until after her 
death. Her basic formal education was 
supplemented by wide reading and inten- 
sive private study, particularly in the sci- 
ences, which she always loved. She at- 
tended art school for a year, and with her 
sister took private instruction in art from 
the sister of Amos W. Sangster. Both de- 
veloped considerable skill with pencil, 
crayon and brush, and their sketchbooks 
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preserve many local scenes of their early 
years. 


Books abounded in the Strickler home, 
particularly travel, biography, science, and 
religious works, sometimes of a controver- 
sial nature. Shelf after shelf of scrapbooks 
testify to the interest of the family in cur- 
rent events and politics. To the conversa- 
tions around the dinner table and: in the 
living room Grandma Tyler brought salty 
New England wisdom and pungent prov- 
erbs, mother Strickler a lively interest in 
what was going on in the world, and 
father Strickler an all-pervading concern 
with religious doctrine and prophecy. 
There was grace at every meal, and nightly 
family Bible reading. The imminence of 
the Second Coming was a vital motiva- 
tion in their daily lives. Their home was a 
center of Christadelphian activity, and to 
it came visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try, from Canada, from England, and from 
other lands. Home and farm might and 
did command the constant toil and care of 
busy days; they could not confine those 
wide-ranging minds in quest of truth as re- 
vealed in nature, in human mind and con- 
science, and in the Scriptures. 


The old farmhouse that was their home 
stands on the edge of a shelf of Stafford 


limestone, rich in fossils. Rock blasted from 
the cellar was filled with remains of an- 
cient creatures of the sea. Behind the 
house, on a lower level, was fertile bottom- 
land, covered each Spring by floodwaters. 
Across the road, in an old burying-ground 
of the Seneca Indians, stood a grove of 
magnificent black walnuts and oaks, cen- 
turies old. Around the farm were lush 
woodlands, with a wide variety of plants 
and flowers, some now rare in the region. 


Thus it is easy to understand how the 
inquiring mind of young Imogene Strick- 
ler was attracted to the glories and the 
mysteries that Nature had spread so lavish- 
ly around her home. A wise mother en- 
couraged her, guiding her interest from 
casual curiosity into systematic study and 
research, and presenting on her fifteenth 
birthday the fabulous gift of a microscope. 


The long winter evenings were far too 
short to satisfy the girl’s hunger for knowl- 
edge of the wonderful world in which we 
live. There were many scientific texts to 
read, countless specimens to examine. 
Often, when friends about to depart on a 
journey asked what they might bring back 
for her, she would suggest a teaspoonful of 
sand, knowing that the slight gift would 
provide material for many evenings of fas- 
cinating microscopical exploration. 
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Notebooks and diaries reveal the range 
and intensity of her study. Gray’s Manual 
of Botany, Carpenter’s The Microscope 
and its Revelations, Tryon’s Conchology, 
Holden’s life of Agassiz were among the 
books added to her library. She joined the 
Linnaean Farm Chapter of the Agassiz 
Association, a corresponding group, ex- 
pressing the hope that she might learn 
much about the Pteridophytes, the ferns 
she always loved. For twenty-two years she 
also did special research on mosses. Three 
months of study were devoted to Smith’s 
Illustrated Astronomy. For three year 
years Imogene Strickler participated with 
Amadeus W. Grabau and Peter F. Piper 
in field work with the Buffalo Naturalists 
Field Club and in the activities of the 
Agassiz Association, of which she was sec- 
retary from 1898 to 1901. 


The light literature of the times, al- 
though it came in some measure to the 
Strickler home, held little interest for her 
scientific mind. Facts were much more im- 
portant than fiction, realism than romance. 
Nor was there any commercial objective in 
her studies. The beauty of structure and 
the iridescent coloring of a scale from the 
wing of a butterfly, as revealed by her 
microscope, were as absorbing as the dia- 
tomaceous content of some polishing agent 
or the crystalline structure of metals and 
other objects of a practical nature. 


Perhaps it was her study of the fossil- 
ized remains of ancient sea creatures that 
first inspired Imogene Strickler’s love of 
shells, an interest that was to become 
second only to her family. In this field, as 
in her extensive botanical studies, she 
found gratification for both her scientific 
curiosity and her love of the beautiful. She 
was one of the organizers of the Concho- 
logical Section of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, serving for some years 
as secretary and for seventeen years as 
president. Like the Microscopical Section, 
of which she was also secretary, this group 
met often in her home. 
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By purchase, exchange, gift and bequest, 
Imogene Strickler gathered a private col- 
lection of shells containing over 3000 speci- 
mens, many of exquisite beauty. These she 
willed, with a few exceptions, to the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science. Of her marine 
gastropods more than 200 were new to 
the Museum collection embracing some 
100,000 shells of over 5,000 species. 


As the shape and color of shells appealed 
to both her scientific and her artistic 
tastes, so too did the wildflowers of the 
countryside that she knew so well. Her 
training in art had developed a sharp eye 
for form and color, never blunted by the 
classifying and cataloging labors of the 
scientist. She made carefully delineated 
water-color and pastel sketches of about 
a hundred local wild flowers, faithfully re- 
cording their beauty and structure. 


These varied activities would seem 
enough for one busy life. But still another 
field claimed her time and study. This was 
archeology, particularly that of her own 
neighborhood. Her home stood on land 
that until the treaty of 1842 had been a 
part of the Buffalo Creek Reservation of 
the Seneca Nation. The Senecas had 
settled there when driven westward by 
Sullivan’s raid of 1779, and they had been 
preceded by other tribes. Here had been 
held captive Rebecca Gilbert and Eliza- 
beth Peart, first white women to live on 
the site of Buffalo. Here Mary Jemison, 
the White Woman of the Genesee, had 
spent the last few months of her life, and 
here she had been buried by the Rev. 
Asher Wright, missionary to the Senecas. 
Not far away had stood the cabin of Red 
Jacket, hard by that of Horatio Jones the 
interpreter. The original grave of the peer- 
less orator of the Senecas was under a 
stately oak, of which today only the de- 
caying stump remains, in the burying- 
ground across the street from the Strickler 
home. Less than a hundred yards away 
stood the second Seneca Mission House, 
built about 1833, in which Mr. Wright and 
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his wife had spent all but the first two 
years of their ministry in this area. A short 
distance away to the southeast were the 
ruins of the Seneca Indian Church, built 
in 1826, abandoned when the Senecas 
moved elsewhere, and pillaged by the in- 
coming whites for lumber. Nearby was the 
site of that legendary battle in which the 
Senecas had driven forever fromi these 
pleasant woodlands the peaceful Kah- 
Kwahs, the Neuter Nation. The neighbor- 
hood was redolent of the past; and in Imo- 
gene Strickler’s youth the Senecas often 
returned to visit the site of their former 
homes, as they came each Spring to Buf- 
falo to sell the products of their woolcraft 
and handicraft. 


After withdrawal of the Senecas from 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation, an aged 
negro, Humphrey Tolliver, became self- 
appointed custodian of the burying ground. 
For a modest fee he permitted the incom- 
ing white settlers to use the plot for the 
same purpose. This practice was stopped 
shortly after the Strickler family pur- 
chased the property. Removal of all the 
remains was ordered by the State legis- 
lature in 1893, and by October of the 
following year more than 700 bodies had 
been taken out. The Indian remains were 
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carefully preserved; and on Monday, No- 
vember 12, 1894, they were reinterred in 
Forest Lawn cemetery, where ten years 
before Red Jacket and other Seneca not- 
ables had found their final resting-place. 
Imogene Strickler recorded the event in 
her diary: 


“The little procession which passed out 
Delaware Avenue in the falling snow be- 
tween two and three o’clock was far from 
imposing. Hermon [Tyler, her uncle] drove 
the covered wagon with three boxes of 
warriors and squaws and the two cases 
containing the notables, Captain Pollard 
and the ‘princess.’ We drove next, Mr. 
[W.C.] Bryant with us, and thus we ar- 
rived at the cemetery, where Dr. J. C. 
Greene awaited our arrival. The remains 
were lowered into the graves prepared, 
the two notables being in one. We waited 
until the graves were partially filled and 
then left them to take their rest with their 
more illustrious brethren, beneath the 
shadow of Red Jacket’s monument, the 
fast falling snow covering them as with 
a garment. The powerful oratory of Red 
Jacket cannot help them now — the ‘craft 
and avarice of the white man’ has pre- 
vailed and they have only ‘a small seat’ 
in the domain of the dead. Well might 
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the heart of Sagoyewatha fail him when 
he thought of his people ‘so soon to be 
scattered and forgotten.’ Forgotten — for 
of all the State only six followed the re- 
mains to the grave.” 


In removing the bodies from the old 
burying-ground, a rich store of Indian 
relics and traces of kitchen middens had 
been uncovered. Frederick Houghton and 
Dr. A. L. Benedict sought and obtained 
from Mr. Strickler permission to sift the 
ground for additional items. Imogene 
Strickler assisted in this work, which con- 
tinued for some years. She accumulated 
a collection of considerable interest. Many 
artifacts were given to the Buffalo His- 
torical Society and to the Museum of Sci- 
ence. Each Spring for many years, local 
archeologists came out to follow the plow, 
and their search was rewarded by the find- 
ing of relics by the barrel. Even in recent 
years, hardly a summer has passed with- 
out discovery of small reminders of the 
departed race. Through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Larkin, the old 
burying-ground is now preserved as a city 
park, and to it with impressive and color- 
ful ceremonies the Senecas brought in 
1953 the dust of some of their number 
from Gardeau Flats, soon to be inundated 
by the waters of Mount Morris dam. 
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Research in the Seneca kitchen middens 
quickened the interest of Imogene Strick- 
ler in the history of the Iroquois, particu- 
larly of the Senecas. She made herself well 
informed on this subject, as on every other 
that her omnivorous mind undertook, and 
she wrote several historical papers for the 
Museum and the local press. Indeed, the 
last bit of writing to come from her pen 
was an article, “Once an Indian Village,” 
published by the Society of Natural Sci- 
ences in Hobbies for December, 1952, just 
two months before her death. 


All her concern with the past, and with 
scientific work in many fields, was not suf- 
ficient to crowd out a lively interest in 
what was going on in the world, and in 
people, young and old. Her diary records 
many happenings of interest on the local, 
national and international scene. A trip to 
the Chicago World’s Fair inspired her to 
use adjectives seldom found in her writ- 
ings — grand, magnificent, stupendous. 
Among many entries of interest are refer- 
ences to the destruction of the Maine in 
February, 1898, departure of the 13th 
Regiment from Buffalo two months later, 
the battle of Santiago, the death of Glad- 
stone, the annexation of Hawaii, the out- 
break of the Boer War, and the nomina- 
tion and election of McKinley and Roose- 
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velt, with the tragic sequel of September 
6, 1901. 


But history, science and religion, al- 
though important, do not constitute the 
whole of her life. There is room too for 
romance. During the Pan American Ex- 
position the Strickler home, like others in 
Buffalo, welcomed many visitors. Among 
them was a young man, Harold R. Robert- 
son, of Folcroft, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
His family, like hers, were Christadelph- 
ians, and the young couple found that they 
had other interests in common. Eventually 
they were married, and after a honeymoon 
at Watkins Glen the young couple re- 
turned to the home of the bride’s parents. 
Here over the next eleven years were born 
their five children, of whom four survive. 


The care of a growing family and of her 
aging parents curtailed for some years the 
time that Mrs. Robertson could devote to 
her beloved sciences. A few lines from her 
history of the Conchological Section of 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
tells the story of her full-time scientific 
work, begun after the children had grown 
old enough to care for themselves. “The 
cornerstone of the new museum was laid 
in 1926,” she wrote, “and the building was 
opened to the public in January, 1929. 
Much work had to be done before this 
could be attained . . . . The shells in the 
old Museum had been packed away, ex- 
cept for a modest display of typical forms 
and a series used in museum games with 
the children’s classes. Collections which 
had come to the museum were put in stor- 
age awaiting the time when there should 
be room in which to display them and to 
care for the vast number of species which 
had no exhibition value but were impor- 
tant reference material. 


“When it became necessary to employ 
someone familiar with shells to do the 
work of unifying these collections and ar- 
ranging them in a taxonomic series, [I] 
was asked to undertake this task. Thus it 
came about that what had been to me a 


purely amateur study . . . became a voca- 
tion . . . in the most delightful of sur- 
roundings. Lectures and radio talks on 
shells and other biological subjects became 
a part of my regular program. 


“Some of the most interesting of these 
experiences were lectures to the blind, who 
could ‘see’ the shells only through their 
fingers; but their appreciation of the tex- 
ture and form was keen, and it was an in- 
spiration to notice their rapt expressions 
when listening to descriptions of the color- 
ation. One of the most appreciative [was] 
Evelyn M. Watson, who also ‘sees’ shells 
largely with the inner eye, and whose 
poems describe so vividly their beauty and 
charm.” 


From the time that she began the stu- 
pendous task of classifying and cataloging 
the Museum’s shell collection, Mrs. Rob- 
ertson served that institution continuously 
in various capacities — as curator of con- 
chology, curator of biology, science editor 
of Hobbies, registrar, and librarian of 
microscopical slides. Her work with shells 
attracted wide attention, and when in 
1931 the American Malacological Union 
was organized she was elected secretary. 
In 1951 she became vice president. 


In 1938 she edited 75 Years, a history of 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
contributing three sections of that work. 
Retired in 1942, she was made Research 
Associate in Malacology, a position that 
she occupied until her death. 


The greater leisure that came with her 
retirement afforded opportunity to under- 
take a task that had been suggested by Mr. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin some years before. 
This was the preparation of a scientific 
guidebook to the mollusca of the Niagara 
region. Mr. S. Roberts and Clifford L. 
Blakeslee were co-authors of the book, 
which she also edited. Published by the 
Society in 1948, The Mollusca of the Niag- 
ara Frontier Region presents a systematic 
account of 231 species of mollusks found 
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nearby. It concludes with Mrs. Robertson’s 
history of the Conchological Section. 


Although through years of patient study 
and original research she had acquired a 
vast store of scientific knowledge, Mrs. 
Robertson steadfastly refused to consider 
herself an expert. Others recognized her 
great ability in the fields to which she was 
devoted; but to herself, she was always the 
student, never the professor. Of all the 
countless specimens that she studied and 
classified, only one, a small local fossil, 
bears her name. But her enthusiasm 
kindled and kept ablaze the interest of 
many others in the fields she knew so well. 
Modest and unassuming, gentle, earnest, 
tolerant and patient always, she sought no 
other monument. 


The last twenty years of her life were 
not easy. Her husband was stricken by a 
malignant disease from which he had only 
partial and temporary recovery. Another 
attack still further weakened him, and for 
years before his death he required almost 
constant attention. 


Through that trying time this indomi- 
table woman, then in her seventies, met 


calmly and patiently the burden of each 
day. She kept in her heart a strong hope 
for the years ahead — for years not of re- 
pose but of activity. Long life was charac- 
teristic of the Stricklers and the Tylers. 
Her father had lived to be 93, active until 
the last. Her mother had reached 95, and 
suffered no long illness. Others in the fam- 
ily had attained and passed the century 
mark. Surely she had good reason to look 
forward to many more years of life — and 
there was still so much to do! She must 
spend more time with her children, all now 
happily married. She must observe the de- 
velopment of her grandchildren. She must 
complete her memoirs; she must continue 
her scientific studies. 


But these things were not to be. Soon 
after the death of her husband she became 
aware that all was not well with the body 
that housed her brave and gentle spirit. At 
first there was hope; but in the fall of 1952 
it became all too certain that the end was 
only a matter of time. 


And so, on February 6, 1953, death 
came to this great lady, then in her eighty- 
first year. Buffalo has known few like her. 


This I Remember — XV: Delaware Avenue 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


IxTy years ago Delaware Avenue was 

known far and wide as one of the most 
beautiful residential streets in the country. 
Its wide asphalt pavement was bordered 
on each side by twin rows of elm trees, 
whose spreading branches made a leafy 
canopy over the street. The imposing man- 
sions (there are no mansions any more — 
just houses) each one different in archi- 
tecture and material, set in a close-clipped 
velvety green lawn, were dignified and 
elegant. 


It was characteristic of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century for families who 
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had achieved success, either by acquiring 
wealth, social position or prominence, to 
erect a mansion in which to dwell; and a 
Delaware Avenue address was Mecca. This 
was a symbol of their achievement, much 
as a gentleman’s silk hat. 


On a Sunday, gentlemen in frock coats, 
striped trousers, patent leather shoes, ascot 
ties and silk hats, promenaded with their 
ladies, who wore silk or satin skirts that 
touched the ground, pinched-in waists, 
balloon sleeves and large hats with plumes. 
Victorias and landaus, drawn by spans of 
perfectly matched horses, driven by a 
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coachman in livery, mingled with family 
carriages and phaetons on the pavement. 
Life was enjoyed at a leisurely pace. 


Large houses were a necessity for social- 
ly prominent people because debuts, recep- 
tions and even balls were held in the home. 
Then, too, there was a plentiful supply of 
maids and other domestic help available at 
very low wages. 


I hope some of my readers can remem- 
ber the old Miliard Fillmore residence 
(later called “Castle Inn) located where 
the Statler Hotel now stands, and the 
Rumsey home on Delaware Avenue at 
Tracy Street with its spacious grounds, 
balustrade and porte cochere, and a little 
lake, the rendezvous of the teen-agers in 
skating season. The somewhat smaller 
house of Dexter Rumsey stood on the 
south-west corner of Delaware Avenue 
and Summer Street, with the glass con- 
servatory on its south side. These three 
fine examples of “gracious living” have 
vanished together with many others. 


The descendants of the original owners 
have disposed of their ancestral ‘homes. 
Some of these old mansions have been con- 
verted into club houses, notably those of 
the Buffalo Club and the Knights of 
Columbus. Some have re-modeled fronts 
and are used as shops or as doctors’ offices. 
Many are rooming houses. The old stables 
that housed horses and carriages long ago 
are now converted into apartments or 


garages. 


The next time you are on Delaware 
Avenue “lift up thine eyes” and take note 
of the second and third floors and the 
roofs, for they still retain the refinements 
of detail that distinguished these build- 
ings. Notice the curved top of the win- 
dows, with their stone sills and stone trac- 
ery or the dormer windows set under 
lancet or rampant arches. See the steep 
gables with ornamental wrought iron work 
along the peaks. Many have mansard roofs 
with variant dormer windows. Some man- 


sions have French roofs with cupolas. 
Every house has some distinctive feature of 
interest. Each building retains a boldness, 
vitality, and dignity in spite of descending 
from its original eminence to the position 
it now occupies. 


A few years ago Delaware Avenue was 
widened from Niagara Square to North 
Street, which necessitated the removal of 
one row of elm trees on each side of the 
street and the moving of the sidewalks 
closer to the buildings. This “improve- 
ment” has merely given space for the 
parking of automobiles on each side of 
the street. 


Many of the old mansions have been 
razed to give place to modern buildings 
used as offices and stores, whose style, while 
perhaps conducive to efficiency, has all the 
grace and beauty of a match box. Others 
have the front of the first floor torn out 
and replaced by a store front, the upper 
stories and roof retaining a semblance of 
the original structure. 


From Tupper Street south to Niagara 
Square only six houses remain in their orig- 
inal form. Of these, three are rooming 
houses and two are restaurants. But half 
a dozen vapid specimens of the once noble 
elm trees remain in this area. 


South of North Street the once carpet- 
smooth green lawns are now untidy with 
weeds, and the grass between sidewalk and 
curb is worn away to bare earth unless 
paved from building to curb. Gum wrap- 
pers, empty cigarette packages and other 
papers litter the sidewalks along its entire 
length. This stretch of the Avenue from 
North Street to Niagara Square contains 
twenty-three eating places, ten on the 
west side, thirteen on the east side, ranging 
from the Statler Hotel to drug store coun- 
ters. Dozens of doctors have their offices 
in converted mansions. Several hotels are 
located on these dozen blocks ranging from 
the modern first class Statler to second- or 
even third-class hosteleries in remodeled 
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residences. The location of three gas sta- 
tions and five parking lots south of Allen 
Street complete the decadence of this once 
famed avenue. 


To compare the Delaware Avenue of 
the 1890’s with the Delaware Avenue of 
today, is to see one of the fashionable 
ladies of the Sunday promenade of the 
1890’s with her plumes bedraggled, her 
dress stained and spotted, the hem frayed, 
and her shoes run over at the heel. That is 
the transformation that has come to pass 
on Delaware Avenue, south of North 
Street. But some of the remaining mansions 
built in the 1860’s and 1870's deserve more 
than a casual glance for their unique 
designs. 


The house on the northwest corner of 
Delaware Avenue and Huron Street, for- 
merly the Cary homestead, is now occu- 
pied by a restaurant. It is a brick building, 
painted white, with the main entrance at 
the corner. Above the entrance, rising a 
story above the third floor, is a castellated 
tower. Before a wide window on the first 
floor is a wrought iron balcony. The win- 
dows on the first and second floors are out- 
lined in stone above the lintel. On the 
Huron Street side, near the front, is an 
unusual bay window. The two end win- 
dows are oblique while the center windows 
are straight. Directly above this, on the 
second floor, is another, but smaller, bay 
window of the same design. On the same 
side further toward the rear is a conven- 
tional curved bay window, on the first 
floor only. 


On the west side, just above Virginia 
Street, between an office building and a 
flower shop, as if attempting to hide its 
age, stands a vacant house, number 472. 
It is a brick building, three stories high 
with a mansard roof and dormer windows. 
On the first floor there are arched win- 
dows, with inside wood blinds extending to 
the floor. It has double plate-glass doors 
opening on a wooden porch. There is not 
one architectural feature to distinguish it 
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from dozens of similar houses built during 
the 1860's, but it is a house of deep sig- 
nificance to our city. It was to this house, 
a gift from his father-in-law, that one of 
America’s greatest authors, Samuel L. 
Clemens, “Mark Twain,” took his bride 
on February 3, 1870, and here they lived 
from 1870 to 1871, while he was editor of 
the Buffalo Express, of which he was one- 
third owner. 


A few months after they moved in, Mrs. 
Clemens’ father died; later a dear friend 
visiting them was stricken with typhoid 
fever and passed away in their home. In 
September their first baby was born pre- 
maturely and Mrs. Clemens was very ill, 
nearly losing her life. During all this 
trouble, Mark Twain continued writing 
humorous articles for the paper, but in 
April, 1871 he sold his interest in the Ex- 
press and returned to Elmira. Although he 
lived in this house but a little over a year, 
it is known to this day as the “Mark 
Twain House”. It was to have been torn 
down to make way for an office building, 
but a recent refurbishing suggests that this 
operation, anticipated also in a historical 
marker, may be postponed for a time. 


On the same side, a few doors north, we 
find at number 484 a stone house with a 
round tower at the southern corner. In the 
center of the roof, over the entrance is a 
dormer window of unique and elaborate 
design. Here Kathryn Cornell grew up. 


Continuing northerly on the west side 
we come to number 524, a building incor- 
porating many unusual features. It is built 
of bright red brick and above each curved 
window lintel three white stones keystone 
shaped, are set in the bricks. Combined 
with this is a white stone belt course, circl- 
ing the house above the second floor win- 
dows. This white accent on the red brick is 
striking. The porch at the front entrance 
has round pillars of polished granite sup- 
porting the roof. It also has a porte-co- 
chere on the south side. On the south cor- 
ner of the front is a round tower with a 
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conical roof. In the center of the roof, over 
the front entrance, is a square turret or 
tower house whose roof is pyramidal. On 
the south side, at the rear, is a pitched 
roof with iron cresting over an L. Between 
the round tower and the gable is a man- 
sard roof with dormer windows. The chim- 
neys are unique in that they are diamond 
shaped, and the one on the south side has 
a window inserted between flues. All in all 
it is a curious building and merits your 
closer inspection. It is now a hotel. 


In contrast to the above we come to 
number 587, on the east side of the Av- 
enue. The first floor of this building has 
been altered to make a shop. A large dis- 
play window has been added and the 
bricks have been painted white. The orig- 
inal house was nearly square with straight 
walls in harmonious simplicity. It has a 
French roof surmounted by a cupola in 
perfect proportion. Just under the eaves 
are a series of elliptic windows about 18 
inches in height, called belly windows be- 
cause they are located so close to the floor 
that one has to lie on one’s belly to look 
out of them. : 


This brings us to the last of the old 
mansions on the Avenue before reaching 
North Street. This is the former home of 
Ansley Wilcox, number 641, on the east 
side of the street. Originally constructed 
as a double house as a part of the Poin- 
sett Barracks in 1842, it was modernized 
and remodeled from time to time. Its white 
pillars are familiar to every person who 
walks or rides on Delaware Avenue. In the 
library of this house, then occupied by 
Ansley Wilcox, Theodore Roosevelt took 
the Presidential oath of office. 


I had intended to write about the houses 
south of North Street only but there are 
two houses north of Summer Street, on 
the east side of Delaware that I feel should 
be included. 


The first is at number 795. At present it 
is vacant, and has a large “sold” sign in 


the front yard. It may be razed in a short 
time. It stands in a lot 140 feet wide and 
the details can be observed from all sides. 
The front porch has a number of fluted 
columns, as has the porte-cochere on the 
north side of the building and a portico 
on the southeast corner. These columns are 
all topped with corinthian capitals. The 
house is built of brick, three stories high, 
and has a tower rising another story di- 
rectly over the center front entrance. The 
front windows on the first floor have 
arched tops and extend to the floor, and 
each is surrounded with stone tracery, as 
is the front door. On the south side is a 
large bay window on the first floor and di- 
rectly above it, on the second floor is an- 
other smaller bay window, rectangular in 
shape. The mansard roof has several dor- 
mer windows with arched tops and stone 
tracery. The corners of the building are 
built of stone, as were many of the houses 
of the period. It is well worth your inspec- 
tion as an example of the architectural de- 
tail of the period. 


A few doors north, at number 848, is a 
frame house that has aroused much curi- 
osity through the years. It is built with 
vertical boards with battens, and has been 
painted brown for over 60 years. The 
north front is a semi-octagon. The en- 
trance on the right, and the south front 
are flat. A stairway leads directly from the 
hall. The room to the right of the hall ex- 
tends from front to rear in a rather large 
rectangle and appears to have been used 
as a living room. The octagon room to the 
left of the hall seems to have been the 
drawing room, and is about half the size of 
the living room. Behind this is the dining 
room. The front windows extend to the 
floor and are outlined with a wooden orna- 
ment. Above the second floor the semi- 
octagon is finished as a full octagon tower 
with a low roof, and a series of small round 
belly windows are under the eaves. 


The house, aside from the octagon 
tower, has a pitched roof with two gables 
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on the southern side and, on the north, one 
gable back of the tower. But the semi-de- 
tached octagon tower, projecting from the 
northwest corner of the building dom- 
inates. 


These houses were built in the 1860's 
and 1870’s and there are many more in 
this area, all of them having some archi- 


tectural feature or oddity making them 
interesting. I have selected a few which at- 
tracted my attention. Possibly you could 
find others which you would deem more 
curious. The rapidity with which these old 
dwellings are disappearing makes it neces- 
sary to hasten if you wish to see them. This 
may be your last chance to see some of the 
best of a vanishing era. 


A Buffalonian Collects the Fine Arts 


by A. Conger Goodyear 


Fa nearly fifty years I have been di- 
rectly exposed to the Fine Arts. At 
times I have run a fever but have never 
broken out with a rash of painting or 
sculpture with brush or clay. My amateur 
standing is of the purest. For years I had 
a hand in building up the collections of the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo. Then I 
became president of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York for ten years and I 
am still a trustee of that institution. I 
once qualified as an instructor in drawing, 
but I refuse to say where. 


My first direct contact with a profession- 
al was as a sitter for my portrait for E. C. 
Tarbell. It was a long process; I think 
there were some thirty sessions, but I en- 
joyed them for Tarbell was a good talker. 
He was then the leading portraitist in the 
country and a member of the group called 
“The Ten” that included De Camp, Weir, 
Benson, Twachtman, Hassam, Dewing, 
Reid, Metcalf and Simmons. Tarbell 
painted some fine portraits. Mine was not 
one of them. It is still extant, with some 
of the accompanying territory excised, in 
my son’s home. When I next saw Tarbell 
he was with De Camp in Paris, trying to 
get a sitting from Foch. We three lunched 
together frequently at a small restaurant 
called La Becasse, which has gone the way 
of all good woodcocks and is no more. 
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About this time some of the directors of 
the Albright Art Gallery became dis- 
pleased with our selection of paintings, and 
thought we should hire someone to pick 
and choose for us. I referred the proposal 
to Tarbell and I couldn’t have been more 
pleased than I was at his advice: “I do not 
consider either man mentioned knows 
enough about paintings to purchase them 
for me and the same holds good with re- 
gard to an institution. I am rather sur- 
prised that a change has been considered 
necessary in the manner of selecting works 
of art for the Albright Gallery, because, 
however it has been done, the result is 
greatly admired and appreciated in the 
other art centers of the country.” 


Some years later Tarbell became direc- 
tor of the Corcoran School of Art in Wash- 
ington. He did several other portraits of 
Buffalonians at my suggestion. A letter in 
1920 refers to one of them: “Having just 
pulled in from the under world, otherwise 
known as Pittsburg, I proceed to answer 
your letter; to wit: Thank you I will do 
one. De Camp will make a much better 
portrait (likeness) than Henri, and is 
vastly to be preferred for what you want. 
Honestly (between ourselves) I think 
M— quite a bad and slushy imitator of 
Sargent and nothing more. Being in an 
humbled, not to say, chastened frame of 
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mind, after three days of Pittsburg, and 
Director Beatty, who put one over on us, 
I am most anxious to aid any Christian 
enterprise and will try to reach Buffalo 
before April 26th. The fact that April 26th 
is my birthday I feel is not sufficiently 
known throughout these United States, 
otherwise I am content, except for the fact 
that I was induced to go to Pittsburg. Your 
ancient friend Erbert Oover is giving me 
quite some trouble, he don’t want to sit. 
Beautiful California lady wants portrait by 
me, cause I am going. P.S. She is really 
beautiful.” 


Of course any city the size of Buffalo 
will have persistent practitioners in the 
arts. There is one in the neighborhood who 
would stand out anywhere — Charles 
Burchfield. I was an early admirer of his 
work and own several of his water colors, 
a medium in which he has few peers. 
When I first knew him he was working as 
a designer of wall paper. About 1920 he 
had his first exhibition in New York and 
rapidly earned a country wide reputation. 
Curiously the work of his earlier period 
was not recognized until ten years later. 
He won many prizes. On one occasion he 
replied to my congratulations: “I never 
expected to get a prize there, inasmuch as 
most of my things are in water color. I 
thought that fact would automatically ex- 
clude me from the contest. Of course I 
don’t think medium has anything to do 
with a picture’s value, but there is still a 
lot of prejudice in some quarters against 
medium. I regard this honor as sort of a 
vindication of my method—or you 
might say a triumph for a liberal outlook 
on painting in general. Medium should 
not make a difference, and perhaps it will 
gradually make less and less all the time.” 


The Albright Gallery has the finest 
sculpture court in America. It was filled 
with plaster copies of the familiar works 
of ancient Greeks and Romans. We began 
to concentrate on acquiring originals of 
all ages. The only American sculptor who, 


by present day standards is recognized as 
such, was Augustus St. Gaudens. Our 
parks and public squares were filled with 
prancing horses and sword-waving heroes, 
as many of them are today. We decided 
to show the country what European sculp- 
tors were doing. There had been a few 
examples in the Armory show of 1913 but 
otherwise little was known about the work 
of Maillol, Bourdelle, Brancusi, Epstein 
and other leaders in the field of sculpture. 
The Albright Gallery decided to remedy 
this condition and authorized me to ar- 
range shows. 


I began my negotiations with Bourdelle. 
It was a long and tedious process. All was 
sweetness and light until it came to the 
question of a contract. Then Antoine’s 
Greek wife, Cleopatre, took over and we 
were nearly stymied several times. The Al- 
bright became afraid of the whole affair 
so I had to act as entrepreneur in my own 
right. At last it was all sealed and signed. 


Bourdelle had been christened Emil An- 
toine, but when the Serpent of the Nile 
came his way the Emil had to disappear. 
We went with him to the Grand Chau- 
miere studio where he had forty or fifty 
pupils working. His was a vivid personality 
as he talked to them, not only of sculpture, 
but of religion, philosophy, and world af- 
fairs. Sometimes we met him at the Dome 
for an aperitif or went through his many 
studios near his house. And in a quiet room 
we had tea with Cleopatre. Once the con- 
tract was fixed we were friends again. 


Since we were now in the exhibition 
business we decided to widen our field. We 
went out to Marly-Roi to see Maillol. Here 
the surroundings were very different. At 
the foot of a short lane leading to the 
house was a pool where the local women 
gathered to do their washing. Across the 
lane from the house was the studio, a 
single small room. Maillol was working 
with chisel and hammer on the torso of a 
young girl. He had not liked the patine 
with which it came from the fondeur. Now 
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it was becoming a beautiful golden bronze. 
Was it for sale? It was. I bought it. I still 
think it is the master’s finest work. Later 
I gave it to the Museum of Modern Art. 
It now stands in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 


We talked about an exhibition in Ameri- 
ca. Maillol was not at all interested. We 
went across to the house to look at draw- 
ings. I bought a flock of them and after 
long argument got Maillol to make me two 
of his Tanagra-like small figures, which he 
baked himself. He was getting bored with 
the whole affair. Money meant nothing. 
He opened a closet where the shelves were 
overflowing with little French bank notes. 


But nothing could be done about the 
exhibition. We could see for ourselves that 
his moulds were in bad condition, and re- 
pairs would be such a bother. Someone 
had an inspiration. Why couldn’t I attend 
to the repairs and then have a plaster cast 
from each one for the show? That settled 
it, provided he had to do nothing what- 
ever. There was no contract, nothing in 
writing. We just had the fondeur get the 
molds, repair them and make the casts for 
us. There were five large ones and five 
small ones. With the bronze torso, the two 
terra cottas and the drawings I had 
bought, they made the show. 


Maillol was like that in all things; a very 
simple man, caring little for anything out- 
side his studio. Almost without exception 
his subject was a woman. As he said: 
“What is there more beautiful?” He told 
me that he never would have married if he 
had realized that, after marriage, he 
couldn’t do as he pleased about women. 


The American sculptor Cecil Howard 
had gone with us to Marly and I got him 
to follow up the arrangements and see 
that they were carried out. A letter from 
him illustrates some of the difficulties: “I 
refrained from asking him how long these 
bronzes would take to make, as I knew that 
sort of question fills him with grief and 
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generally has the effect of making him 
brush the whole matter on hand from his 
mind, as he does with other disagreeable 
thoughts. This attitude of mind is no 
doubt hard to understand, but one must 
take into consideration that if Mister Mail- 
lol had more precise notions of time, he 
would not be able to continue working on 
certain pieces of sculpture for ten or fifteen 
years and come back to them every time 
as fresh as if starting something new. It is 
to this form of madness that the world 
owes the quite priceless masterpieces he 
sometimes produces.” 


The Bourdelle show included fifty-eight 
works. It opened in New York in Novem- 
ber 1925 and from there went on to Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Chicago and Buffalo. 
Some of the pieces were very large and 
difficult to handle. It had good notices 
everywhere but a letter from the director 
of the St. Louis Museum had this com- 
ment: “After considerable effort we have 
placed The Dying Centaur in the middle 
of the large gallery in the hope that he will 
expire before the termination of the exhi- 
bition.” 

The Maillol show was sent first to Buf- 
falo. When the plaster casts were set up 
we were aghast. Plaster needs age and dis- 
coloration to be acceptable en masse. So 
we had them all colored, in the hope that 
Maillol might not hear about it until the 
whole schedule was finished. Some were 
green, some black, yellow and blue. It 
worked. Joseph Brummer wanted the exhi- 
bition in his New York galleries. They 
were the best for sculpture in the city. 
More about Brummer later. From New 
York it went on to Boston, Worcester, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Denver. 


Neither show cost me a cent. In fact I 
received enough from commissions on 
works sold to buy and give to the Albright 
several of the sculptures shown. I think 
that every museum in which the shows ap- 
peared bought something. Sculpture was 
on the map. 
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Buffalo Museum of Science 


Imogene Strickler Robertson as curator in the Buffalo Museum of Science. 
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Buffalo C ourier-Express 


President Julian Park presenting to Mr. Roy W. Nagle the Society's Red Jacket 
Award for Civic Service, given at the Annual Meeting on October 8, its initial presenta- 
tion. Inset: detail of the plaque, showing the close reproduction of the face of the medal, 
presented by President Washington to Red Jacket, now on display in our museum. 


» owe a! oe “y sf - 3 as ye 
A sample of the changes documented by the extensive Fitzgerald photograph 
collection brought to us by the gifts of Miss Helen Foster and our late President 


Nelson S. Taylor. 
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But the job was not finished. We still 
had to show the work of other European 
sculptors. The list included Dobson and 
Epstein from England, Maillol and Des- 
piau from France, Haller from Switzer- 
land, Kolbe from Germany, Milles from 
Sweden, Mestrovic from Yugoslavia. We 
should have included Brancusi of course. 
I can’t imagine why we didn’t. His “Kiss” 
in the Armory Show was ever one of my 
happiest memories. Otherwise it fulfilled 
our purpose “to show in America what the 
foremost men, the men of established 
European reputation in sculpture, are 
doing.” 


Clyde Burroughs of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art called it the best sculpture ex- 
hibition he had ever seen. It had good pub- 
licity and once more sculpture paid its 
way. It was probably that, as Frank Dob- 
son wrote me: “It is hard work to get the 
American public to understand what is 
called Modern Sculpture. It is not exactly 
easy in Europe.” Royal Cortissoz, not 
known as an admirer of the modern in any 
medium, wrote me: “You are a great and 
good man. I don’t believe this will be the 
last of your artistic adventures. Having 
had such good fun with them you’ll prob- 
ably be returning to them all your life.” 
Royal was a prophet. 


Epstein has always been a rebel. Even 
now as Sir Jacob he walks alone. When in 
London I used always to go to his house 
in Hyde Park Gate for tea with him and 
his red-headed Scotch wife. Tea was an 
untidy affair served in the thickest of mugs 
with unpalatable trimmings. Margaret Ep- 
stein was a large woman and distinctly a 
helpmate. Sometimes she answered his 
letters for him. In one she wrote to me: 
“How John Quinn’s things were scattered 
by want of foresight or any other sight of 
Metropolitan heads or ‘officials’. He had 
about 30 Epsteins, all dispersed now. Also 
he had Seurat’s Circus and much more. 
Come and see Epstein when you are in 
London again. When the September- 


October crisis was being made a tragic 
comedy of, and we thought we were pre- 
paring for war and being shaken over the 
hell of war, just to get a signing, to please 
the comic statesmen, I often thought how 
blessed it would be to have about 200 of 
Epstein’s original plasters in a vault under 
the New York Metropolitan where bombs 
would never enter, and only Epstein would 
have an outside key till he died and then 
bequeathed them to the Metropolitan in 
the city of his birth. Something like the 
Palais du Barri which gathered up most of 
Rodin’s work. Unfortunately dying as he 
did surrounded by commercial harpies, 
some of his plasters fell into their hands 
and were reproduced ad lib for their profit 
against the interests of his prestige of 
course. That casting should never happen 
without the artist’s supervision. Sometime 
in the dim and distant future perhaps 
when the Museum of Modern Art has got 
over its derniers crises somewhat, they may 
have a retrospective exhibition of Epstein 
and he could, without alarming unduly 
the powers that be here, take over all his 
plasters as well, and my dream of Sept, & 
Oct. might come true because, as a second 
sighted woman of Irlay I feel in my bones 
that real war is coming and that London 
will get all the bombs that are going, and 
that every victim that that madman 
Chamberlain throws to Moloch will bring 
war nearer and more devastating because 
stronger. What a pity John Quinn did not 
sit to Epstein. He deserved immortality. 
He kept the heads of many artists in this 
country above water during the last war.” 


Epstein did a fine mask of Margaret, a 
copy of which I have. She died and he 
has married again. He agreed to take part 
in our show of Modern European Sculp- 
ture in 1927, but for some mysterious 
reason backed out. We borrowed a few of 
his things which were available here. 
When the controversy over his sculpture 
of Rima in Hyde Park was at its height I 
offered to buy the work and bring it to 
America. It would have been fun. 
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Ivan Mestrovic I have known for over 
thirty years, ever since his first exhibition 
in this country in 1924. He is a traditional 
worker rather than a modern and as such 
does not attract a following in the avant 
garde. I admire his work and am very 
happy to have a head of his Woman at 
Prayer which he gave to me. And whatever 
may be one’s opinion of his sculpture, no 
one can know him without respect for the 
man and a warm affection. He is a very 
simple man and a philosopher. To talk 
with him leaves a pleasant glow in one’s 
mind. I wish we met oftener. 


A year after the European Sculpture 
show I moved to New York. It was not 
long before exhibitions became once more 
a part of my daily life. As president of the 
Museum of Modern Art I was to have a 
part in the steady parade of shows for the 
next ten years. This association of course 
produced many new contacts, among them 
Walt Kuhn. He was never a happy man. 
His relations with his wife and child 
seemed normal except in one respect. They 
never appeared with him socially. When 
you asked Walt for dinner he came alone. 
It was puzzling. He enjoyed the company 
of circus people and cowboys, who are the 
subject of many of his paintings. He was 
bitterly disappointed that the Metropoli- 
tan Museum never bought any of his 
works. He finally killed himself. 


Alfred Stieglitz was a great photogra- 
pher. Thanks to the Museum of Modern 
Art photography is now a fine art. Stieg- 
litz was also a battler of the field of art. 
He championed chiefly two painters, his 
wife Georgia O’Keefe and John Marin. In 
1936 we invited him to select an exhibi- 
tion of Marin’s water colors, oils and etch- 
ings. We put the painter’s standard bearer 
in complete charge. That was the only 
way for a peaceful enterprise. Wherever 
he was, in his 291 gallery or in any other 
place, Stieglitz played the despot. Alfred 
was the official director of the show but 
O’Keefe had more than a finger in its ar- 
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rangement. Stieglitz was pleased with the 
result. He wrote me: “I am certain Mar- 
in’s work will never again be presented 
with such perfection. I want to thank you 
and the Trustees for the full freedom you 
gave me and the confidence you placed in 
me. O’Keefe is a genius at presentation. 
What a combination: Marin and O’Keefe. 
Two full fledged Americans.” Marin was 
equally happy: “If in this work I am now 
showing at the Museum there is the giving 
of a bit of light I am more than pleased 
and thanked — There is light and beauty 
all about us—to those who see — And 
the one who — living in that light — has 
the creative spark — must, having that 
within him — give forth — and the giving 
forth is his life’s pleasure — coupled with 
the giving of pleasure to others who feel 
and see that which is now hanging on the 
walls of the Museum may show only here 
and there a spark and there will be fail- 
ure a plenty — still its my best — But there 
is you yourself and others themselves who 
reveal signs of getting pleasure therefrom. 
So that I am really forced to be lenient 
with myself and say to myself — ‘Who am 
I to entirely —bawl out myself? — For 
your kind letter — your personal pleasure 
and interest —a warm grip of the hand. 
For the Museum and all those connected 
therewith another warm grip.” 


John Marin was a shy man, as dour 
looking as he seems in his Lachaise por- 
trait head. His mass of hair was like a 
tent over his brooding eyes. But he was 
far from being dour and, once the bound- 
ary of his shyness was past, he was as color- 
ful and exciting as his water colors. Some 
years after the Museum show we were 
members of a jury passing on the pictures 
exhibited in the Syracuse Museum. Marin 
particularly enjoyed a drawing by a young 
colored girl. I bought it and had it sent to 
him. He wrote to the girl: “Your picture 
arrived — it is swell —It is your own ex- 
pression — and that’s what we are trying 
for—one’s own expression. Keep it 
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through your life — being natural — ex- 
pressing yourself —in so doing you'll give 
yourself pleasure and to those real people 
around you. Some day soon I expect to 
send you a scratch or two of mine.” And 
he wrote to me: “In the last few days un- 
pleasant business affairs had to be attended 
to. So that I couldn’t give proper time to 
the pleasant things of life. Now that I can 
I wish to thank you cordially for topping 
our time together by having sent the 
Child’s picture — “The Masks’ — that ar- 
rived and will be cherished both for itself 
and for those memories it will help to keep 
alive— Your expressing—in your last 
letter — a wish that we might meet again 
soon — appeals — that makes the wish 
mutual and at a time within the next two 
weeks why not have this realized — you 
might set the day and time and I'll plan 
to be agreeable to it.” But now that chap- 
ter is ended. 


Isamu Noguchi is a Jack-of-All-Trades 
and master of all. A sculptor above all, he 
is equally competent as the creator of 
furniture and lamps, and as designer of 
stage sets for drama and dance. ‘I met 
him first on a ship coming back from 
Haiti in 1932. The early thirties were hard 
years for artists and to keep the fires 
burning and the larder reasonably full 
Isamu did a head of me at cut rates. I 
like it very much as it makes me look like 
a cross between a mandarin and a Roman 
senator. Isamu is himself an Eurasian, his 
father, a learned professor, having married 
an American, Leone Gilmour. Isamu was 
born in Los Angeles in 1904. He has 
worked in many parts of the world as well 
as in many media; in London and in 
China, Paris and Japan and Mexico, as 
well as in these United States. As a 
young man he worked in Brancusi’s studio. 
He is very good looking and a fine com- 
panion. 


Noguchi came out to my place in the 
country shortly after my house there had 
been completed. There was a large vacant 


space in front of the window in the big 
room. He offered to design a table for it. 
When completed it proved to be not only 
perfect for the space but the one and only 
well designed large piece of modern furni- 
ture I have ever seen. And it only cost me 
five times the original bid by the master 
cabinet maker we employed. 


Some years later Isamu brought a very 
charming young Japanese actress to see 
me, so I was not greatly surprised when I 
learned he had married Yoshito Yama- 
guchi in Japan in 1951. At once passport 
troubles began. Allegations were made that 
Yoshito had been friendly with commu- 
nists. Isamu came to me with his attorney 
and asked for help. My nephew, John 
Goodyear, was working in the State De- 
partment at the time and I asked him to 
look into the matter. He reported that he 
could find no valid basis for the allega- 
tions. Letters from Noguchi can tell the 
rest of the story. The first is from Hong 
Kong in January 1954: “I have wanted 
to write to thank you for the help you gave 
me. Alas nothing seems to have been avail- 
ing — as you may have noticed there was 
an official press release refusing my wife a 
visa ‘with no reason given’. All the evi- 
dence, which I painstakingly gathered to 
prove every one of the allegations they 
gave me to be without relevance or based 
on lies, was apparently overruled or ig- 
nored. Asa result of their decision I joined 
my wife in Paris. There I called on the vice 
consul who had given us the only review 
offered us, following my having transferred 
the case for that purpose. I asked him why 
had she been denied a visa. To this he re- 
plied ‘I wish I knew myself. I could not be 
more surprised since I had given a favor- 
able recommendation — I think you got a 
raw deal’. Apparently what he said had 
been overruled by the adamant attitude of 
the consul in Japan, against whose opinion 
I have fought from the beginning. This 
finds us in Hong Kong where Yoshito is 
about to do a movie. She has had a fantas- 
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tic reception, understandable considering 
_that so many here are refugees themselves 
from the tyrannies of the mainland, who 
having suffered much for freedom, welcome 
her as one of their own.” Four months 
later came another letter: “We finally got 
the visa yesterday! After the clouds of all 
these months a sudden clearing. It’s al- 
most hard to adjust ourselves to this new 
calm and brightness. I hasten to thank you 
for all your kindnesses to the very end — 
to the last your letters brought us encour- 
agement, the very last were yours. Yoshito 
is busy with work here, and since I have 
no prospect of work there at present I 
shall stay on here too until September. 
The regulations say we must be there with- 
in 4 months.” 


Since they came back to New York Isa- 
mu has had a very successful show of his 
work from which practically everything 
was sold. They have been out for week 
ends with us several times, Yoshito wear- 
ing her lovely Japanese costumes. They 
had a standing invitation but now un- 
happily they are divorced. 


The first one-man show of the work of 
a living artist at the Museum of Modern 
Art was devoted to Henri Matisse. To bor- 
row paintings of the master I went to see 
him in his apartment on the Seine over- 
looking Notre Dame. On the floor against 
a couch was a picture I admired and with 
it a series of drawings he had made in 
preparation for the painting. The Philis- 
tines of that day were out-spoken in their 
belief that Matisse did his work in a slap- 
dash manner, taking no pains. Here was 
proof to the contrary. I tried to buy the 
painting with the drawings, but only the 
canvas was for sale. No drawings whatever 
could be bought. Of course there are Ma- 
tisse drawings to be found. I myself have 
several; but anything produced in prepar- 
ation for his paintings he kept, to be de- 
posited in some museum at his death. I 
wonder where they are now. 
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I had only one other encounter with 
Matisse. As a member of one of the Car- 
negie juries he was present at the usual 
luncheon that Homer St. Gaudens gave 
for the jury in New York. He sat next to 
Gene Speicher, who tried in vain to get 
him to talk about his work. He was not 
interested. At last Gene turned to me in 
desperation: “Please ask him about a 
medal he got for rowing”! I dove deeply 
into my store of French and came up with 
the question. There was an instant and 
eager response. Yes indeed, he had won a 
medal he prized beyond measure. It was 
for rowing on the Seine more times during 
the year than any other person in Paris. 


I have just lately seen Matisse named 
on the walls of the Museum of Modern 
Art as the greatest artist of his generation. 
When I asked if Picasso had been con- 
sulted it was pointed out that there was a 
ten-year difference in their ages. Be that 
as it may I think a referendum would 
clearly establish that Picasso is the artist 
first in importance of his time. Because he 
is a communist there would probably be 
some blank ballots. But however violent 
some of his work has been and whatever 
you may think of Guernica it must be 
acknowledged he only did one peace dove 
and Moscow calls his canvases decadent. 


I can remember seeing Picasso only 
twice. Once was in his studio in an im- 
passe on the left bank of Paris. Finished 
paintings were stacked in rows along the 
walls and Pablo was putting saucers of 
milk about for the innumerable cats that 
wandered around. We talked of an exhi- 
bition in New York but he was not dis- 
posed to co-operate. I saw him again in a 
galerie where I had just bought one of his 
water colors called Cortege. On the margin 
was written: “Cannes 14 Juillet XX XIII”. 
Picasso told me he had been sitting in front 
of a cafe when he saw two drunken sailors 
stagger by with a girl between them and 
a little child leading the trio. So that was 
what the picture was about. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 96th ANNUAL MEETING 
The Award of the Red Jacket Medal to Roy W. Nagle 


by President Julian Park 


HE Buffalo Historical Society is best 

known, outside of Buffalo, for three 
things — by the nation-wide reputation of 
its director, for the excellence of its library, 
and for its historical publications. Through 
the first of these factors the Society shines 
with reflected glory; through the second, 


we are of increasing use to scholars far - 


outside our boundaries; and as for the 
third, we are proud of the excellence of 
our publications (which used to appear al- 
most annually but which, thanks to the 
almost prohibitive cost of printing have 
not appeared for some time). But many 
of these 34 volumes are still in considerable 
use in the libraries of our own and of 
other organizations, and the resumption of 
these publications is now contemplated. 
To some extent these volumes have been, 
if not replaced, certainly supplemented by 
our lively quarterly magazine, a combina- 
tion of the sprightly and the scholarly. 


The Society is best known in Buffalo 
for its museum and its beautiful building. 
Our museum has a good many things not 
directly associated with the Niagara fron- 
tier but which are here for their intrinsic 
value. We do not actively collect or solicit 
many of these, but it would be unreason- 
able as well as impolite to turn down many 
of these interesting gifts. Those which have 
a unique, even invaluable, connection with 
local events illustrate them with extraor- 
dinary clarity. Such, for example, are the 
old Niagara car, used by workmen con- 
structing the first bridge across the river; 
the cornerstone of Ararat, the city of 
refuge for the Jews; one of the first tele- 
phones in Buffalo; the banner carried by 
the so-called Fenian regiment in 1866; and 
many such. 


One such certainly is the Red Jacket 
Medal. Many other articles connected 
with Sa-go-ye-wat-ha are here, but this 
surely is the most curious, the most preg- 
nant with history. This is the medal, and 
accompanying it is the peace-pipe, pre- 
sented to Red Jacket by President Wash- 
ington in 1792. They stand for an event of 
far more than local significance. They re- 
call the first organized attempt of the 
United States government to improve the 
condition of the Indian. Although many 
treaties had been signed, although some 
cash payments for Indian land had been 
made, there still remained, on the part of 
the New York tribes, much distrust of their 
white neighbors. At the close of a council 
held in Painted Post in 1791, the Indian 
commissioner, Colonel Timothy Pickering, 
gave them good advice, centering it on the 
importance of using more than modern 
methods in tilling the soil. A formal invi- 
tation was given them to visit Philadelphia 
the following spring and confer further 
with the white man’s Great Chief. And so 
47 men of the Six Nations gathered in the 
nation’s capitol, not to sign a treaty but 
merely to receive courtesies and have their 
ego extended. White chief and Indian chief 
smoked the pipe of peace, and the Presi- 
dent gave Red Jacket a silver medal quite 
devoid of artistic merit but beautifully sym- 
bolical of the importance of the occasion, 
for the two are depicted with the pipe of 
peace between them, and behind them are 
cattle and implements of agriculture. 


Many would agree that this is the most 
interesting and valuable of all the posses- 
sions of the Society. It is for that reason 
that it has been chosen as a symbol and 
token of the Society’s gratitude to its bene- 
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factors, and hence to the benefactors of 
the community. Annually a replica of this 
medal will be awarded to a person who 
the Society considers has been distin- 
guished for some civic achievement or serv- 
ice. It need not fall into any one category, 
for civic service takes many forms. No city 
is great unless it rests the eye, feeds the 
intellect, and leads its people out of the 
bondage of the commonplace. For this, 
leadership and inspiration are necessary. 
Those who furnish this deserve our appre- 
ciation in tangible form. 


The choice of the person who is the first 
to receive such an award must be made 
with great care, for he obviously sets the 
pattern for those who are to be honored 
after him. Nevertheless it did not take the 
Board of Managers of the Society very long 
to make their decision. They asked them- 
selves this question: Who is the man who 
has significantly enriched our knowledge of 
our heritage? Now there are many ways of 
doing this; and though it is an age of spe- 
cialization, our friend who is here tonight 
is a general specialist — a specialist in gen- 
erosity and helpfulness as well as in schol- 
arly knowledge and activity. He is not 
what might be called a professional of aca- 
demic historian; that very fact enlarges 
the field of our vision in selecting the recip- 
ient. But he is nevertheless a scholar of 
depth as well as of breadth. He believes 


with all scholars that history can best be 
illumined not only by reading about his- 
tory but by the actual, visible, tangible 
things of history. And so he is a collector 
of documents and photographs. The first, 
of course, are unique and irreplaceable; so, 
almost, are the second. 


He can illustrate any epoch of the city’s 
life and development, and does so with 
amazing skill and promptness. Our own 
exhibitions have drawn very largely both 
on his knowledge and on his collections. 
But so have many others. Ever ready, too, 
he is, not only to set up an exhibition, but 
casually to hand out some of its contents 
to those who would be interested through 
family or other connection. Last summer, 
for instance, when talking to a section of 
the Congress of Local Historical Societies 
on documentary illustration of local his- 
tory, he would pause over a letter, a deed, 
or other document and remark to some one 
in the audience, “Perhaps you would like 
this” and hand it over as if it were a re- 
production instead of an original. Such is 
the man — generous, helpful, faithful re- 
corder, collector, scholar, friend. Surely 
Roy Nagle for many years has enriched our 
knowledge of our heritage, and, accord- 
ingly, to him the Buffalo Historical Society, 
acting as the agent and interpreter for all 
who love our city, awards for the first time 
its Red Jacket Medal. 


Annual Report of the Director 


| Baeianes back over a year is apt to find 
the looker feeling most strongly about 
the kindness and helpfulness of others, and 
I want to thank Miss Helen Foster at the 
very head of this report for her substantial 
gift, made freely and graciously upon the 
briefest consideration, which permitted us 
to acquire a collection of great value. This 
is the Maurice Fitzgerald photographs, 
mostly taken from the air, of Buffalo and 
the vicinity, about 4800 in number and 
following each other conscientiously over 
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the period of twelve years since the end of 
the war so that the changes of that restless 
period may be traced in exact detail —a 
most valuable documentation, certain to 
increase in value in the years to come. The 
Buffalo items have already been cataloged 
by Mr. Whitney and are available, for the 
most part, for a small service fee. 


Again the Nelson S. Taylor fund has 


played its part, its income likewise assist- 
ing in making possible the acquisition of 
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this collection, after having already 
brought us the Taylor-Gansworth Collec- 
tion of Iroquoiana. It is a pleasure to re- 
mind ourselves of such benefactors. 


From the Henry A. Richmond Estate 
has come another gift for our Permanent 
Fund, this time amounting to $3217.08. 
This Fund’s income aids in supporting the 
activities of the Library and Museum. 


Our Members 


It is the purpose of the staff to make 
the best possible use of the real interest in 
our history that is the apparent motive of 
most who join the Society. While most 
members are aware of our concern for a 
close co-operation with them in all Society 
matters we are constantly searching for 
ways to ensure a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. The Newsletter was conceived in 
this spirit and the many kind expressions 
of interest in its issues as well as the quick 
responses to requests for help published in 
them indicate that this has been complete- 
ly successful. 


The magazine continues upon its usual 
course, again with substantial expressions 
of approval, and, more important, the sup- 
port of a group of authors who are ensur- 
ing the interest of each issue. Most of them 
are our members, and are counted among 
the most deserving. We hope they will not 
ask for what they richly deserve, but con- 
tinue to regard their obvious virtues as 
self-rewarding. Your editor also hopes that 
any ideas of improvement of the magazine 
may be called to his attention. It is your 
magazine to a greater degree than you may 
credit. 


The beginning of regular activities by 
the Lower Lakes Marine Chapter is an- 
other milestone of the year. What it has 
done has been advertised to our members 
and needs no repetition. The work of spe- 
cialized groups may be the solution to the 
question of membership activities in a city 
like Buffalo, in which the neighborhood 
spirit that carries the group work of so- 


cieties in smaller places is overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of interests and the sheer 
volume of historical actions. Mr. Laurence 
Burke is the Chapter’s chairman and Mr. 
Erik Heyl its clerk. 


The Public 

Our newspapers may be accepted as 
reasonable indicators of public interest in 
the Society’s activities. They are at all 
times willing to assist the Society by pub- 
lishing notices, but they have also tended 
to increase steadily their reporters’ time 
and news space devoted to our work. Their 
stories on us for the first nine months of 
the year were spread on a four-by-eight- 
foot display board at the time of the An- 
nual Meeting, and fully occupied it. These 
included such attractive items as the search 
for the Thirteenth Regiment’s historical 
marker, President Cleveland’s honeymoon 
car presented by Mr. Charles R. Diebold, 
the burial of the Time Capsule, notices of 
our new historical markers, and a large 
museum spread in the Sunday rotogravure 
section of the Courier-Express. Most of 
the items arose from the normal activities 
of the Society; none were “promoted” by 
the staff to the detriment of other responsi- 
bilities. The public is receiving an honest 
but active continuing report from us, as it 
should. 


We have enjoyed the co-operation of the 
New York State Historical Association by 
its scheduling its annual meeting here last 
year, and the New York Canal Society’s 
activities have reflected another public in- 
terest that will tend to support our own. 
At the suggestion of the latter a most suc- 
cessful public lecture by Mr. Robert Rose 
was heard in our building during the past 
September, devoted to the remnants of the 
original Erie Canal. 


Our museum has continually extended 
its range and during the past year it added 
much to its horizons. Loans of materials 
have always been a means of reaching a 
broader public than our visitors alone; no 
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less than 387 items have been loaned to 49 
different persons and organizations for dis- 
play elsewhere. More significant, a series 
of rotating exhibits has been developed by 
Mr. Hopkins, so far bringing the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, The Kittinger Com- 
pany, and the National Gypsum Company 
into the circuit. More will be welcome. 


A regular weekly television program 
from WBEN-TV for youngsters has been 
conducted by Miss Martha Parker and 
Miss Virginia Cummings for the Society, 
beginning in July and extending to the 
Christmas season. In addition to this eight 
other television talks have been presented 
and a large-scale exhibit mounted at the 
County Fair. 


The effect of these extension activities is 
to take history to the people and, by calling 
their attention to us, to bring them to the 
Museum. Although it has not been possible 
to divert any of our limited staff to the 
task of counting our visitors, it is apparent 
that there have been more weekday visitors 
than in the past. The attendance on Sun- 
days and at special events, which has been 
counted regularly, stands at about 30,000. 


Behind the Scenes 


These activities by the Museum staff, 
and their frequently changed temporary 
exhibits in the building, have been carried 
on with the accustomed limitation of their 
restricted numbers and the necessity of 
caring for new accessions. But at last it can 
be reported that the tremendous job of re- 
working the collections has been nearly 
completed. Only the typing of new catalog 
cards — many thousands of them, a con- 
siderable burden on the office staff — re- 
mains to be done. During the year about 
2,000 items have been cataloged, marked, 
and stowed in numbered boxes, shelves, or 
cupboards where they will be readily avail- 
able. I confess to an initial disbelief in the 
ability of our small staff to complete so 
great a task; now that it is approaching 
completion we all realize that it means a 
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great increase in the efficiency of our op- 
eration. To achieve this much has been 
sacrificed in the creative work of displays 
and exhibits, but having our materials at 
hand and work space created by more com- 
pact storage will give its compensation of 
more to be accomplished in the future. 


Much time has also been expended in 
planning to re-exhibit the materials on the 
French and British periods now in the 
main floor corridor and to prepare for the 
conversion of a part of the corridor to re- 
ception and office use. Again we hope to 
satisfy everyone by making more efficient 
use of space so that the richness of our ex- 
hibits will be unimpaired while we are ex- 
panding the available work space to ac- 
commodate a growing staff as well as ex- 
panding collections. These activities have 
kept Mr. Hopkins from his exhibits work 
for weeks at a time, and consideration of a 
needed re-arrangement in Library work 
spaces has likewise been occupying Miss 
Pickup. 


Our Place in the Community 


No one can satisfactorily prescribe the 
bounds of a human institution. What the 
Buffalo Historical Society should do in 
Western New York is as much a matter of 
inclination and capability as the field as- 
sumed by any other group. Everyone as- 
sumes that it should collect old things, 
which in itself is not even a virtue, and 
it is rather a relief to see that in recent 
years a broader civic purpose has rather 
firmly established itself among our goals. 
A genteel antiquarianism no longer is ac- 
ceptable as a sole basis for historical ac- 
tivity. If it be asked what other things we 
should be doing, the answer must be that 
they lie where we find the limits of public 
demand and of our capacity. 


This definition requires us to explore 
and define public demand. I think “de- 
mand” in this case is more than a great 
clamor for historical display, lectures, pub- 
lications and meetings. Only a very few 
people will actually raise a noise to such 
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ends. Demand is dependent upon our own 
perception as to what is needed for civic 
education and cultural stability, balanced 
by the decisions of public fiscal agents and 
private philanthropists as to what funds 
can be diverted to these purposes. There is 
a clear response, nation-wide, to the offer- 
ing of historical societies, and many private 
enterprises in this field are, if not flourish- 
ing, at least enduring in many places. We 
should row with this stream. Our plans 
must be ample to anticipate the needs of 
school instruction, civic education, private 
research, and cultural enlightenment. As- 
sistance from the Board of Supervisors di- 
rects our energies toward the outlying com- 
munities of Erie County and we are search- 
ing for ways to be of service among them. 


But demand is found not only in the out- 
ward geographical sense. We should serve 
those people who are assessing Buffalo’s 
status and condition in order to plan its 
future. The future is an extension of the 
past and we must do what we can to assist 
the planning agencies and associations of 
the county. I hope our museum may be- 
come a showcase for their plans and 
models. Our library must collect all the 
materials needed for an adequate consid- 
eration of our social dynamics: those 
forces that, identified and understood, 
may be harnessed and directed to develop 
that future. The article by Mr. Augspurger 
in the preceeding issue of Niagara Frontier 
is a convincing demonstration that a civic- 
minded historian is a most useful person. 


History should indeed be useful. We 
should draw pleasure from this Association 
and take sentimental satisfaction from feel- 
ing ourselves in contact with our ancestral 
past, but as a well-budgeted semi-official 
public agency we should serve teachers, 
planners, scholars, writers, students of 
world affairs, instructors in military tactics, 
political organizers, business managers, 
labor leaders, or anyone else dependent, as 
all wise men are, upon the treasures of 
human experience for their guidance. 


It is a serious question whether we can 
fill a fair portion of these functions. To 
make a start it is most essential that we 
ourselves be convinced that we have these 
functions to serve, and that they must be 
performed, and by us. 


We are living among people who think 
it is normal to throw away old things, as 
I have just remarked I do, but do not dis- 
tinguish what is merely old from those 
things that, because of the capacity of 
human beings to learn from history, will 
always be fresh and interesting. School 
districts store records in woodsheds; labor 
unions clean house zealously and indis- 
criminately; the heirs of great families 
consign the treasures of the attic to indif- 
ferent caretakers; business organizations, 
just as heedless as everyone else to the 
necessities of public enlightenment, destroy 
their records meticulously at the conclu- 
sion of the period prescribed by the tax 
authorities; and historical societies don’t 
even know where their own water and 
sewer lines run — such is the grim end to 
this fool’s catalog. In other words, most 
of us pragmatic Americans, with our 
mouths full of old saws about experience 
being the best teacher, are busy prevent- 
ing that experience ever being pondered. 
Please do not think I am writing about 
anybody but yourselves and myself. 


Unfinished Tasks 


If we can look with some satisfaction at 
our Society’s organization and its place 
in the community, it is still high time for 
us to reconsider the minimum demands 
upon us. The subjects about which we as 
citizens of Erie County should be well in- 
formed, and are not, include the culture 
histories of our many nationality groups, 
the story of the planning of the city from 
Ellicott to the Redevelopment Foundation, 
the many-faceted story of the economic 
consequence of the Erie Canal and its suc- 
cessors, the folklore and folk arts of our 
population, the history of our governing 
institutions and the parties that operate 
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them, and business history in all of its 
ramifications: the social atmosphere in 
which enterprise flourished, the sources of 
labor and management skills, the provision 
of capital, the attitudes of bosses and work- 
ers, the stories of our myriad industries 
(airplanes, stoves, the rise and fall of the 
coal trade, printing, automobiles, and 
many others). 


There are many more such neglected 
subjects, not less fundamental to our en- 
lightenment. To study them we are going 
to need better, fuller collections. The scope 
of our own growing collection of business 
ephemera should be enlarged, we must 
find much more in personalia among the 
immigrant groups, round out our holdings 
of newspapers, open up projects that will 
bring in material on our architecture, and 


set up an active advisory service that will 
agitate for the creation of archives in busi- 
ness, religious, social, and governmental 
agencies. 


If you think that this may be an ex- 
aggeration of our needs, come along with 
some of us who occasionally try to do 
some research. Find out for yourselves the 
pitiable state of the records of so many 
organizations, and then say that we can 
build up a knowledge of our experience 
sufficient to guide us. We are very much 
in danger of repeating errors of practice 
and very far from being secure in our 
grasp of the factors that have built this 
country. The prevention of such errors is 
our business. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILBUR H. GLOVER 


Members Added in 1956 and 1957 


LIFE 
RADCLIFFE DANN 
HOWARD B. HERDEG 
SPENCER C. KITTINGER 
SEYMOUR H. KNOX, III 
IRVING LEVICK 
MISS HELEN C. MANG 
GEORGE E. MATTHEWS 
REID S. MOULE 
MRS. MORTON M. PALMER 
MRS. JOHN L. PRIEBE 
MRS. CHAUNCEY TUCKER 


SUSTAINING 
BUFFALO SAVINGS BANK 
WILLIAM J. GLASTETTER 
JOHN A. ULINSKI 


ANNUAL 
RICHARD W. BAKER 
JOHN CAREY 
DEWITT CLINTON 
MARSHALL CLINTON, M.D. 
JOHN H. DARBY 
FRANCIS DI BARTOLO 
ALEXANDER GALT 
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JOHN M. GALVIN 

BRYANT GLENNY 

EDWARD E. HALEY, D.D.S. 

PLINY HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 

E. RAY HODGE 

BURTON A. HOFFMAN, D.D.S. 

HENRY N. KENDALL, M.D. 

WALTER J. KLUTE 

DAVID J. LAUB 

CHARLES R. LOOMIS 

JOSEPH C. MAZUR 

RICHARD D. MCCARTHY 

WALTER S. MERWIN 

FRANK MEYERS, M.D. 

MILLARD MILLETTE 

ROSWELL PARK, JR.* 

GEORGE E. PHILLIES 

DAVIS W. PLUMMER 

HAROLD P. RICH* 

JOSEPH DRAKE RICH 

SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL DEPT. 

JOSEPH A. SAPOWITCH 

W. PIERCE TAYLOR 

JOHN W. VAN ALLEN 
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REV. ALPHONSE VERCEK, S.P. 
FREDERICK B. WILKES, M.D. 


ASSOCIATE 
JAMES L. BABCOCK 
ROBERT R. BARRETT 
WILLIAM GC. BROADBENT 
ERIC BRUNGER, PH.D. 
MRS. EDWARD H. BUTLER 
JOHN P. Cox 
G. ERNEST CULLEN 
MISS ANITA M. DE HART 
MRS. FRANCIS DI BARTOLO 
VERY REV. PHILIP E. DOBSON, S.J. 
MRS. JOHN H. HOLZER 
ARTHUR L. KAISER, ED.D. 
FRANK W. LANDSEADEL 
MRS. KELLOGG MANN 
S. GROVE MCCLELLAN 
MRS. CG. E. MIGKLER 
S. CG. MICKLER 
JOHN J. MORAN 
MISS CATHERINE E. NOELLER 
MRS. JEAN OPPENHEIMER 


* Third Living Generation 
membership. 


History Along the Frontier 


Fre gers bla from a most interesting 
philatelic collection has been made 
available to us by the Buffalo Stamp Club. 
The collection is the late Adolf Steeg’s 
covers and stamps of the Pan-American 
Exposition, and it comes to us in the form 
of 54 excellent colored slides — one of the 
best media for public exhibition of this 
sort of material — prepared by Dr. Philip 
K. Porter and annotated by Mr. Pitt Petri. 
We are glad to make this acknowledgment 
for a gift that cost much in thought, care, 
and effort. 


a ae gift of unusual merit has been 
prepared and presented by Dr. Bur- 
ton A. Hoffman. It is a set of color slides 
of many of Buffalo’s most interesting 
buildings. Dr. Hoffman is among the many 


EARLE A. OSGOOD 

JOSEPH M. OVERFIELD 
MISS RUTH E. PITT 
MILTON PLESUR, PH.D. 
LAUREN D. RACHLIN 

MRS. LEO F. REDDEN 
THOMAS W. RYAN 

HAROLD SEYMOUR, PH.D. 
GEORGE F. SHULTZ 
HAROLD M. SOMERS, PH.D. 
CHARLES UNDERHILL 
FRANCIS J. WALTER 
NORMAN F. WEAVER, PH.D. 
MRS. MAXWELL S. WHEELER 
MRS. SUE MILLER YOUNG 


ASSOCIATE — MARINE CHAPTER 
HENRY H. BAXTER 
JOHN R. BURKE 
LAURENCE E. BURKE 
EDWARD J. DESMOND 
CLIFFORD A. O’MELIA 
KENNETH R. PFIRMAN 
GEORGE N. PRAEMASSING 
EDWARD J. WILTING 


who appreciate our architectural achieve- 
ments and who propose to do something 
about them, beginning with making a 
record. 


Paes announced but worthy of rep- 
etition so that its scope and signifi- 
cance will not be missed is another move 
to enhance our architectural collection. 
“Multiple Listing” is a familiar device to 
assist the selling of real estate and its op- 
erators are furnishing for our files the de- 
scriptive cards backed by photographic 
negatives that are used by them. This will 
give an extremely extensive sampling of 
contemporary houses, apartments, and 
store buildings that in the course of time 
may become almost a complete census. 


Since the cards roll in by dozens each 
day it will be agreed that a very large col- 
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lection will indeed soon be accumulated. 
Fortunately they are convenient to filing 
and carry the essential data regarding the 
structure on the reverse. The cataloging 
will be managed by address for conveni- 
ence and economy. 


We are indebted to Mr. Howard W. 
Pearce, Mr. John C. Donovan, and Mr. 
Kenneth A. Kimmel for this most pro- 
ductive arrangement. 


O traveling exhibits have found an- 
other stop: the East Delavan Avenue 
plant of Houdaille Industries, Incorpor- 
ated. These exhibits treat historical topics 
in a direct and colorful way and have 
won much appreciation in several loca- 
tions. We are indebted to Mr. Robert L. 
Wilson of our Board of Managers for the 
suggestion of this welcome new stop in 
the circuit. 


A’ our annual meeting October 8 
those of our Board of Managers 
whose terms were to expire were unani- 
mously re-elected to serve the constitu- 
tional four-year term. These are Right 
Reverend Sylvester J. Holbel, Mr. George 
F. Rand, Mr. Lewis G. Harriman, Mr. 
Robert L. Wilson, and Mr. Walter Mc- 
Causland. At the subsequent Board meet- 
ing the officers were re-elected for one 
year, as listed on the inside back cover. 


HE NIAGARA County Historical Society 

has announced the appointment of 
Mr. Charles Boyer of Lockport as Curator 
of its museum. Support by the Niagara 
County Board of Supervisors has made it 
possible for the Society to engage full-time 
help for the first time, a step that will no 
doubt hasten their realization of a first-rate 
historical showplace. 


Ls ee Markers have been placed 
at the following sites during this 
season: the entrances of Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, the Milburn and Mark Twain 
residences on Delaware Avenue, and the 
site of the first church building in Buffalo 
which was built in 1819 by the Methodists. 
The Markers Committee has approved a 
list of twenty for which texts are to be pre- 
pared and funds found. 


OY NAGLE’s pictures selected for the 
125th Anniversary’s Souvenir His- 
torical Book will become a continuing 
sales item for the Society as a result of the 
purchase of 5000 remaining copies of the 
book from the committee in charge. There 
are 60 pages of interesting photographs 
that will be in continually greater demand 
as the years pass if the experience with 
our own Picture Book is repeated The 
latter item now exchanges hands at prices 
up to $20 a copy. The Souvenir Historical 
Book was published to sell at one dollar 
but will be offered over the counter at 
fifty cents. 


History as thought, then, becomes a conception of what is taking place in the 
world —a philosophy of events... . Written history rises above the level of gossip 
and narration, above local and national activities and ideas, and becomes a world 
view. It widens the outlook in time, taking in a vast area of human endeavor, strife, 
and achievements spread through the centuries. It broadens the vision to include the 
whole world, with its various peoples, their intercourse, conflicts, and relations. It 
lifts the individual out of the family and community routines, and raises the concep- 
tion of the nation as a mere culture-complex to a conception of the nation as an 


actor on the world stage. 


Cuartes A. Bearp, The Nature of the Social 
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Books You May Want To See 


The Culture of Contemporary Canada. 
Edited by JULIAN PARK. Pp. xiii, 404; 
illustrations. Cornell University Press, 


Ithaca, 1957. $5.75. 


The editor of this handsome and in- 
formative volume implies in his preface 
that the culture of Canada is not an object 
of much curiosity to Americans. The vol- 
ume itself demonstrates that, if it is not, 
it ought to be; for cultural developments 
are occurring there which deserve to at- 
tract the attention of persons anywhere 
who wish to consider themselves literate. 
Julian Park is to be congratulated upon 
having achieved a book which authorita- 
tively illustrates these developments. 
Among the contributors are professors at 
several of the important Canadian Uni- 
versities, a lecturer at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music in Toronto, the chief cura- 
tor at the National Gallery of Canada 
in Ottawa and the drama critic for the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. Besides the con- 
dition of the theatre, of the fine arts and 
of music, the range of discussion includes 
the state of education, of science and phil- 
osophy, of scholarship in the humanities 
and the social sciences, of the newspaper 
press and of creative literature. 


The contributors in the main have a 
light touch; and none of them treats his 
subject with pedantic solemnity. Occa- 
sionally the tone is one of good-natured 
banter which only a Canadian writing 
about Canadians would dare indulge him- 
self in. So, in one passage, the population 
of the country is described as huddling 
along the border of the United States to 
keep warm; in another, where Seton’s 
Wild Animals I Have Known and Mont- 
gomery’s Anne of Green Gables come in 
for comment, the author remarks that, 
“There is a grain of truth in the nasty as- 
sertion that prior to 1914 Canadian writers 
could adequately render only the minds 
of children and animals.” It is no doubt 


inevitable that one who is capable of such 
candor should take satisfaction in the “per- 
sistent strain of humorous satire or satirical 
humor” that runs through Canadian lit- 
erature; and that he should pay his re- 
spects not only to Leacock but also to 
Thomas Haliburton and Paul Hiebert, less 
well-known on this side of the border. Hie- 
bert is the creator of Sarah Binks, poetess 
of the prairies, “has composed all her 
poems and written a biography and a 
critique. She was, he says, the Sweet 
Songstress of Saskatchewan; she ‘captured 
in her net of poesy the flatness of that 
great province’. Saskatchewan took her to 
its great flat bosom.” 


Deeper chords are struck than these 
might lead one to expect. The novel in 
contemporary Canada is a serious affair; 
and there is a small group of Canadian 
novelists, among them, Roderick Haig- 
Brown, “whose every page gives pleasure.” 
Women novelists, e.g. Joyce Marshall and 
Kathleen Coburn, receive here somewhat 
more favorable attention than the men; 
but Mazo de la Roche is regarded as a 
hack and “a purveyor of romantic fanta- 
sies’ which do not at all interpret Cana- 
dian life. Poets fare better in this volume 
than writers of fiction. Louis MacKay, 
Margaret Avison, Patricia Page, Frank R. 
Scott and A. J. M. Smith are among 
those who in their sophistication, techni- 
cal achievement and creative vigor far 
surpass the novelists. “They do not es- 
pecially address themselves to any audi- 
ence but they commune with themselves 
in a manner worth our stopping to attend 
to.” Those Buffalonians who had the good 
fortune to hear Edwin John Pratt’s Phi 
Beta Kappa lecture at the University a 
few years ago will be happy indeed to see 
him praised in these pages as Canada’s 
greatest poet. 


A theme that recurs in this discussion of 
Canadian letters recurs again and again 
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in the succeeding chapters that deal with 
other phases of Canadian cultural life. 
That theme is suggested in the preface by 
the editor’s question: “Is the culture of 
Canada Canadian or is it for the most 
part derivative? Is it a synthesis of the 
three great cultures — those of Great Brit- 
ain, France and the United States — 
which surround it traditionally and geo- 
graphically?” All the contributors recog- 
nise the British, French and American in- 
fluences; but in subject matter, in tone 
and emphasis they also recognise some- 
thing that is distinctively Canadian, except 
perhaps in the fields of humane scholar- 
ship, philosophy and science; though here 
one cannot be cocksure. 


Even scientific development has in some 
respects reflected Canadian interests and 
needs. It would, however, to this reviewer, 
were he a Canadian, be a deeper source of 
gratification that certain of his country- 
men had achieved a greatness and a fame 
that quite transcend anything distinctively 
national; that it was for his work at Mc- 
Gill that Lord Rutherford received the 
Nobel Prize; and that Sir William Osler 
and Sir Frederick Banting are generally 
thought of as world figures. It would be a 
source of gratification also that the French 
Canadian philosophers still keep alive the 
mediaeval traditions of the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic school; and that among British 
Canadians the late John Watson devoted 
much of his effort to expounding to the 
country the philosophy of Emmanuel Kant. 


Surely these endeavors within the frame- 
work of the great cultural traditions of 
Western Europe are more significant to 
cultural life in Canada in the long run 
than anything that could be described as 
distinctively Canadian. There are too 
many distinctively Canadian, as there are 
far too many distinctively American 
things that are merely tawdry or trivial. 
Let us hope that the Canadian theatre 
may prove a symbol of what Canadian 
cultural life will become ever more and 
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more strikingly: Canadian theatre, as this 
book tells us, began in seventeenth century 
Quebec with the French officers and their 
wives rehearsing Tartuffe; thus far it has 
culminated in Stratford, Ontario, in the 
recent and magnificent production of All’s 
Well That Ends Well, Richard III and the 
“masked and ritualistic’ Oedipus Rex. 


JOHN T. HORTON 
The University of Buffalo 


The Issue’s Authors 


GENERAL ANSON CONGER GOODYEAR 
writes with authority on the field of fine 
arts, as his readers will quickly see. He was 
one of the founders of the Museum of 
Modern Art and has long been associated 
with the Ballet Theatre Foundation. These 
activities have been only a small part of a 
very full life in which he has been a man- 
ufacturer (Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion) as well as a director of railroad and 
motion picture companies. He rose to a 
colonelcy in the Field Artillery in World 
War I, became a Major General com- 
manding the First Division of the New 
York National Guard and served as Dep- 
uty Commissioner of the American Red 
Cross in the Pacific Area in World War II. 
We look forward to further discussions of 
the many facets of his world in future 
issues. 


It has not been long since WALTER 
MCCAUSLAND appeared as author in these 
pages, on that occasion describing the his- 
tory of public transportation. He is a mem- 
ber of our Board of Managers and has an 
interest in local history that is broad, deep, 
and pertinacious. 
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Let’s Look at Buffalo’s Architecture! 


by Thomas H. McKaig 


ah HOSE OF us who have called Buffalo 
our home town for many years — 
who have attended the old high school on 
Niagara Square — played ball on the park 
meadow — looked forward to the boat trip 
and to the picnic at Crystal Beach—are 
nevertheless prone to think that everything 
of any historical interest lies in somebody 
else’s home town rather than in Buffalo. 
But without any fuss or publicity, Buffalo 
has had a part in writing the history of 
American architecture, and if we are to 
have a proper civic pride, we should have 
some knowledge of this contribution. To 
implement this knowledge is the purpose 
of this paper. 

In the period of commercial expansion 
following the recovery from the panic of 
1837, with increased land values and de- 
velopment of congested business districts, 
business blocks grew upward; owners piled 
more floor space on a given land area until 
a balance was reached between the return 
on the investment as determined by what 
the tenant would pay, and the cost of the 
structure in interest, taxes, and mainte- 
nance. In New York City where land 
values were higher and congestion was 
great, the limit rose to six stories—practi- 
cally the limit of human leg muscles. Here 
in Buffalo where land values were lower, 
and where the need for space was not so 
great, apparently the economical height 
was reached at a height of four stories. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note the 
growth of this limit in our own time in 
towns and small cities, through the three- 
story limit of villages like East Aurora and 
Hamburg, to the four- or five-story limit 
of small cities like Batavia, Salamanca, 
and Lockport. But to get back to the 1840's 
and 1850's, the business blocks of those 
days are those present-day blocks of four- 
story warehouses, flop houses, and other 
rather dilapidated structures, on Main 


Street below the Terrace. The finest of 
the group was Spaulding’s Exchange, the 
banking house of Hon. Elbridge Spauld- 
ing, the Buffalo banker congressman who 
was one of the leading figures in planning 
the national financial policy during and 
following the Civil War. It stood at the 
lower corner of Main Street and the Ter- 
race, the present site of the Memorial 
Auditorium, which at the time it was built 
was the business center of the city. 

In New York, the first limitation on the 
upward growth of business buildings was 
this limit of the height to which a man 
would climb. The introduction of ele- 
vators in the 1860's increased this available 
height by several stories. Buffalo lagged 
some years behind larger centers in this 
step, and much of the information rela- 
tive to the progress of the high building 
in Buffalo is somewhat vague. With the 
advent of the elevator, the limiting factor 
was the wall thickness made necessary by 
the tremendously heavy loads, largely of 
the walls themselves as they rose higher. 
In New York City, some progressive engi- 
neers substituted cast iron beams and 
columns for interior walls, thus making 
available a much greater floor space. John 
Haviland put a cast-iron front on a Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania bank building in 1830 
in place of the heavy exterior wall of 
masonry and other cities followed, New 
York and Buffalo included. Of this cast- 
iron front type, we have just lost an excel- 
lent example: the Buffalo Insurance Com- 
pany building at the corner of Main and 
Broadway, erected 1876 and demolished 
1957: 


There are a large number of these latter- 
day wall-bearing buildings in Buffalo, some 
of which have been built even after the 
advent of the steel frame buildings in 
New York and Chicago. A few remarks 
relative to some of these may be of in- 
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terest. Adam, Meldrum and Anderson’s 
Main Street store with its interior cast iron 
columns and wrought iron beams (both 
now discreetly enclosed) and its many- 
windowed five-story front is typical of the 
last word in American stores of the 1880's. 
The Builder’s Exchange, or as it is now 
known, the Andrews Building at the north- 
west corner of Pearl and Court Streets is 
a seven-story building with an architecture 
intended to shout to the world the fact 
that it was the home of architects and 
builders. The first-story piers indicate the 
Tuscan order; superimposed on them is a 
two-story facade of Roman Doric, then 
two stories of Ionic, and finally the culmi- 
nation of the orders of architecture, two 
stories of Corinthian — truly a volume of 
Vignola in red sandstone. The first fire- 
proof building in the city was the paper 
warehouse of the Courier Company on the 
West side of Washington Street between 
Seneca and Exchange, the first fireproof 
office building the ten-story wall-bearing 
White Building. 

The ultimate in wall-bearing buildings 
so far as Buffalo was concerned was 
reached when the Iroquois Hotel, now 
torn down, was built in 1889. Prior to 
1886, the Main Street half of this lot was 
occupied by the Richmond Hotel, the 
Washington Street half by St. James Hall, 
the property of the Buffalo Library Asso- 
ciation. A disastrous fire in 1886 destroyed 
both buildings, and the site of St. James 
Hall was sold to the hotel promoters. In 
1887 the Library Association took their 
funds and built the present Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library building. At 
the same time, or rather a year and a half 
later, the Iroquois Hotel was built. Mark 
Eidlitz, one of the leading New York ar- 
chitects of the final period of wall-bearing 
structures, was selected to design both 
structures, and he sent Mr. August Esen- 
wein to Buffalo to superintend both build- 
ings. Following their completion, Mr. 
Esenwein stayed in Buffalo and opened 
his own office with Mr. James S. Johnson, 
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a graduate of the office of McKim, Mead 
and White, another of New York’s most 
prominent firms. I mention this here, be- 
cause the firm of Esenwein and Johnson, 
together with the firm of Green and Wicks, 
was responsible for a large percentage of 
the good architecture of the intervening 
years, and some of the elders of the present 
crop of architects are products of one of 
these two offices. 


However, we have turned aside from 
the architectural history of the Iroquois 
Hotel. As originally built, it was a mas- 
sive eight-story structure entirely in keep- 
ing with the architecture of the time. Then 
in 1899 and 1900 came talk of a Pan- 
American Exposition for 1901, and the 
owners of the hotel decided to enlarge. 
No space was available to the south, so 
the only possible enlargement was up in 
the air. The heavy construction of wall- 
bearing days enabled Esenwein and John- 
son to perch on top of the old building a 
four-story lightweight steel-frame mansard 
structure, which in addition to supply- 
ing the necessary added rooms, greatly 
improved the appearance of the building. 
When the new Hotel Statler was built, 
Mr. Statler saw the advisability of putting 
out of business his only large competitor, 
so he bought the hotel and converted it 
into an office building — originally the 
Bramson Building, named for a promoter 
who tried to make a go of it—later the 
Gerrans Building, named after mine host 
of the Iroquois Hotel. As an office build- 
ing it never paid, but the loss was less 
than would have been the loss in the hotel 
business from the competition of the old 
Troquois. 

The Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 
whose design brought together the great- 
est group of artistic giants the nation has 
ever known, marks the beginning of any 
real growth in American architecture. 
Aside from the fact that it marked the 
breaking away from the architectural hor- 
rors of the 70’s and 80’s, and thus opened 
the path to an intelligent study of the 
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problems of the skyscraper, it gave us a 
glimpse of the possibilities of the Renais- 
sance architecture of Europe -— particu- 
larly of France —and proceeded to set 
the style of architecture to be used in 
certain classes of buildings where the style 
could be used with only slight alterations 
—notably small bank buildings. Buffalo 
received from this direct impetus the old 
Bank of Buffalo, at Main and Seneca 
Streets, and the Buffalo Savings Bank at 
the corner of Main and Genesee Streets, 
both direct copies of an architecture pro- 
moted by the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, with the dome as a prominent 
feature. 


And while we are on the subject of 
banks, I shall speak of the old Federal 
Reserve Bank at Main and Swan Streets, 
built as the M & T Bank. It is quite 
typical of the first-class banking house built 
in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the successors of those domed French 
Renaissance World’s Fair banks of the 
nineties. This Bank took its inspiration, 
as you probably already know, from the 
United States Sub-Treasury in Wall Street. 


The early days of the steel frame build- 
ing were marked by several interesting 
examples locally. The first skeleton build- 
ing in Buffalo was the Dun Building, built 
in the early nineties, practically at the 
same time as the first similar structures 
in New York City. One item of particular 
interest in the Dun Building is that be- 
cause of its extremely narrow width, it 
presented a real problem in wind bracing 
even before the Fuller Building (Flatiron 
Building) was built. The fact that the 
Dun Building is still intact despite its 
windy location speaks well for the pio- 
neers in wind-braced construction. Closely 
following were the D. S. Morgan building, | 
and the Mutual Life Building, now Erie 
County Office Building. They are typical - 
of the attempt to adapt the architecture 
of the World’s Fair group to the problem 
of the multi-story building. Both are prod- 
ucts of the old office of Green and Wicks. 


Then came a group of three of the 
most notable skyscrapers in the history of 
Buffalo, or for that matter of any city 
except New York and Chicago, in two 
years of the nineties: the Erie County 
Bank Building, the Ellicott Square, and 
the Prudential Building (then the Guar- 
anty Building). The Erie County Bank 
Building was a product of the office of 
George B. Post, a student of Richard Hunt 
and one of the foremost of the proponents 
of eclecticism — the attempt to adapt the 
old styles to our newer uses. Although one 
of the architects of the Chicago World’s 
Fair, he was not entirely in sympathy with 
their treatment of the problem of the 
multi-story building, and his adaptation 
of the French chateau style to the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Building in Newark and the 
Erie County Bank Building in Buffalo 
indicate his attempt to find an outlet, 
probably one of the happiest attempts up 
to that time. However, there is no attempt 
to make the building look like a multi- 
story steel structure but rather merely a 
large stone castle. The following year, D. 
H. Burnham of Chicago, one of the older 
architects of the World’s Fair group and 
one of the original steel building designers, 
built the Ellicott Square Building with a 
new material: not stone but terra cotta. 
But he had no idea of making it appear 
to be anything but a huge masonry struc- 
ture — block upon block — so he had his 
terra cotta finished to represent stone, and 
he tried to carry the tradition of stone 
into a new type of building, new in mate- 
rials, new in structure. 


While the Ellicott Square was being 
built, just a block and a half away, an- 
other building was being built that has 
attracted more attention than any other 
building Buffalo has ever erected. Louis 
Sullivan, another of the World’s Fair ar- 
chitects who has since been recognized as 
the father of the modern American sky- 
scraper, built the Prudential Building and 
tossed to the winds all attempts to make 
terra cotta look like stone or to make a 
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steel frame building look as if its great 
weight were carried by the masonry piers, 
and frankly admitted, even boasted, in 
accordance with the truest application of 
the teachings of Ruskin, that he was build- 
ing a structure whose vertical supports 
were steel columns, and whose envelope 
of moulded burned clay was carried by 
these steel supports for the sole purpose 
of protecting the occupants from the winds 
of Lake Erie. In architectural histories 
the world over, the Prudential Building 
in Buffalo is recognized as being the first 
honest solution of the skyscraper problem. 
True, it was built before the days of the 
setbacks and before the cornice had been 
dropped off as a necessary finish to any 
building. It is not claimed as the ulti- 
mate American skyscraper, but it is given 
a place in the forefront of the story of this 
development, together with the Home In- 
surance Building of Chicago, the Wool- 
worth Building of New York and other 
great milestones. 


Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the pupils 
of Louis Sullivan made three of his most 
notable experiments in Buffalo: the Larkin 
Office Building on Seneca Street, now de- 
ceased, the Heath residence at Soldiers 
Place and Bird Avenue, and the Darwin 
Martin residence on Jewett Parkway, now 
the office and residence of Sebastian J. 
Tauriello, well known Buffalo architect 
of the modern school. At the time these 
structures were built, Mr. Heath and Mr. 
Martin were officers of the Larkin Com- 
pany. Wright’s departure from precedent 
was extreme for 1910. He emphasized 
large cubic masses and omitted cornices, 
as in the Larkin Office Building, or he 
extended a wide flat plate at the eaves to 
form his cornice, as in the Heath and 
Martin residences. 


This, probably, is as good a place as 
any into which to inject the story of 
several local experiments from the office 
of Esenwein and Johnson, conceived large- 
ly by the brain of Mr. Johnson. Two of 
these three experiments are experiments 
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in texture and I will refer to them first. 
Most of you know the story of E. M. 
Statler, of his successful venture in hotel 
keeping at the Pan-American, of the Inside 
Inn at the St. Louis World’s Fair, and of 
his famous Ellicott Square restaurant. 
Each of these ventures embodied much 
that was new in the line of inn-keeping. 
That was largely why Statler was so suc- 
cessful— that and an indomitable will. 
The success of these ventures led him to 
build his own hotel and he came to Mr. 
Johnson, who had designed his restaurant, 
with a demand that his hotel be some- 
thing unique — up-to-the-minute in inte- 
rior design for comfort and luxury and in 
advance of the time in exterior appearance. 
Mr. Johnson always was a great student 
of the use of color; he was an expert on 
early color photography and all phases 
of color printing as well. 


He conceived and executed for Mr. 
Statler the radically new polychrome terra 
cotta exterior of the Hotel Buffalo (origin- 
ally the Statler). Of course, some twelve 
or fourteen years had elapsed since Louis 
Sullivan’s masterpiece had been built, so 
departure from precedent was not so 
roundly condemned as it had been then, 
but the bold use of color as an entire 
surface texture received much comment 
from the current architectural press. 


The second experiment in texture did 
not occur until about fourteen years later, 
and by this time the architectural public 
had become so used to innovations that 
it received scarcely more than passing 
comment. I refer to the United Office 
Building at Niagara Falls. Through the 
early 1920's, extensive archeological inves- 
tigations brought to light much interesting 
data concerning the Mayans of Yucatan. 
Mr. Johnson became intensely interested 
in this, and when in 1927 he was com- 
missioned to build an office building for 
the United Hotels Corporation at Niagara 
Falls, the Mayan influence suggested itself 
as a Suitable style for design of detail. 
Their high setback temples adapted them- 
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selves admirably to the setbacks then being 
accepted as good architecture, and the 
detail of the front and the lobby were 
worked out from bona fide Mayan exam- 
ples. But probably the most interesting 
point of design is his method of making 
the building fade off into the sky above, 
by the use of a very dark brown brick in 
the lower stories, with a gradual shift 
through seven shades of buff toward the 
top till it dies out in the lightest buff brick 
obtainable on the market. It is all so grad- 
ual that it does not impress you with any- 
thing except a striking general effect. 


The third of those experiments fol- 
lows closely on the heels of the first, back 
in 1910. Mr. Esenwein learned that the 
Buffalo Electric Company proposed to 
build a new office building and that an- 
other architect was apparently on the in- 
side track but had not yet been awarded 
the job. Despite all the talk you may hear 
of the ethics of the profession, I have 
found that until the contract with the 
architect is signed on the dotted line, the 
keenest competition exists — some archi- 
tects go so far as to call it cut-throat 
competition. At any rate the most suc- 
cessful architects are those who are the 
best salesmen, and Mr. Esenwein was by 
no means the least of these. He called on 
Mr. Huntley, learned that he proposed to 
erect on the site at Genesee, Washington 
and Huron Streets an ordinary run-of-the- 
garden four- or five-story office building, 
and started to picture to Mr. Huntley the 
advertising possibilities of a tower on this 
site, pointing to the Electric Tower at the 
Pan-American Exposition as an ideal. Mr. 
Huntley became interested in the idea and 
gave Esenwein and Johnson the job — 
and Mr. Johnson produced the first real 
set-back building in America, omitting a 
cornice and designing detail widely dif- 
ferent from anything which had been done 
before, detail featuring motors and genera- 
tors of white glazed terra cotta. Perhaps 
today, over 40 years after its construction, 
it does not seem outstanding, perhaps the 


upper part suggests to you a huge wed- 
ding cake, but when it was built, it was 
ultra-modern. 


Church architecture in any American 
city for the most part knows no chrono- 
logical sequence. The most modern of 
churches may be of a different material, 
but may be copied directly from good 
medieval work. As one of my professors 
in architecture once said, “The good ar- 
chitect is the one who knows what to 
crib and what to leave alone.” Buffalo 
has a large number of churches which 
may be classed as good church architec- 
ture, but mention will be made of only 
a few of them. One of the outstanding 
churches is St. Louis Church at Main and 
Edward Streets, with its beautiful spire 
copied from one of the twin spires of 
Cologne Cathedral. Another spire I would 
direct your attention toward is the ashlar 
stone spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
Shelton Square. Have you noticed how 
it is laid up with blocks of coursed stone? 


The Temple Beth Zion on Delaware 
Avenue is a very fine example of Byzan- 
tine style. Its interior fresco treatment 
is notable, and for some time after its 
completion, it had the largest wooden 
dome in America. Trinity Episcopal 
Church Chapel, designed by Cram, Good- 
hue and Ferguson, the foremost of Ameri- 
can church architects, is a gem of chapel 
architecture. The First Presbyterian 
Church, built in 1890, has its inspiration 
in Venice. The auditorium is similar to 
St. Mark’s in Venice, and the tower is 
copied from the Campanile. Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church on Main Street and St. 
Vincent’s Church on Main Street above 
Jefferson are excellent examples of two 
widely variant styles. Another church 
which has excited much comment is 
Blessed Trinity Church on Leroy Avenue, 
and if you have not seen this piece of 
medieval Italy at close range, I advise you 
to drive a few blocks out of your way 
some day to see it. It is regrettable that it 
was not given a better setting, however; 
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it should have been placed out on some 
open site with a great square or market 
place to give it the proper atmosphere. 

The Pan-American Exposition of 1901 
gave Buffalo two of its finest pieces of 
architecture, both distinctly classical: 
The Historical Society Building, which was 
the New York State Building at the Expo- 
sition, and the Albright Art Gallery which 
was to have been ready for the Exposition 
but was not completed in time. These two 
with the more recent Museum of Natural 
Sciences in Humboldt Park, form a trium- 
virate of beautiful Museum buildings, 
each enhanced by an unusual setting. The 
Art Gallery was the gift of John J. Al- 
bright to the city. One of the most in- 
teresting details of the building is the group 
of caryatids on the rear porch overlooking 
Park Lake, among the last works of Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens. 

Next I will take you to North Street 
to consider a group of three buildings, 
all residences after a manner. The first 
is an ordinary residence which I want 
you to look at for the sake of the man 
who designed it. The Butler house on the 
northwest corner of Delaware Avenue and 
North Street is one of several houses in Buf- 
falo designed by Stanford White. G.A.R. 
Hall, which stands just to its north on 
Delaware Avenue, is another. Then about 
half way to Elmwood Avenue is an in- 
teresting group of residences, all under one 
roof around a court, yet you can scarcely 
call it an apartment house: Mayfair Lane, 
a product of the office of E. B. Green and 
Son. Beyond Elmwood Avenue on the 
north side of the street is an interesting 
example of a deliberate attempt to make 
a building look like what it isn’t, but what 
it would like to be, the Y.W.C.A. resi- 
dence for girls, designed by Hudson and 
Hudson, a seven-story reinforced concrete 
residence hotel that looks like a large com- 
fortable house. 

In certain important phases of indus- 
trial architecture, Buffalo is a pioneer. 
Much of our waterfront is given over to, 
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and much of Buffalo’s prosperity is due to 
that large unique looking warehouse 
known to us as a grain elevator. The 
first grain elevator in the world was built 
and operated here in Buffalo in 1843 by 
Joseph Dart, and although there may be 
some doubt as to our right to call these 
reinforced concrete silos and enormous 
sheet steel sheds objects of architecture, 
our artists at least give them credit for 
being objects worthy of an artist’s brush. 


The County Hall, formerly the City and 
County Hall, was built 1871-1876, at a 
cost of $1,400,000 and still is worthy of 
our attention. It is of Norman Gothic 
style, designed by Foster Warner of 
Rochester. In order to be good archi- 
tecture in the 70’s, it had to be Gothic. 
The thing we can be thankful for, is that 
as Gothic structures go, it is not at all 
bad, perhaps not what twentieth century 
taste would dictate, but the plans were 
prepared over 85 years ago. 

The second monument in our group is 
the Post Office Building on Ellicott Street, 
built 1897-1901, another Gothic building, 
this time a good example of Flemish 
Gothic. Most critics, however, can hardly 
reconcile this Flemish Gothic structure 
with the idea of Post Office and Federal 
offices, and the interior layout is almost 
hopelessly inadequate, poorly planned and 
poorly lighted. 

And now to come to the Civic Center 
at Niagara Square. The New York State 
building, designed by E. B. Green and 
Sons, is an excellent example of present 
day American architecture, simple in 
treatment, dignified, but strictly modern. 
The Federal Building matches the State 
Building in general style and detail, but 
is much larger. The two buildings, how- 
ever, balance perfectly on Court Street. 

The consensus is that in general mass 
the City Hall is very good — the set-backs 
are well proportioned and it is in keeping 
with the best present day work. Most of 
the criticism has been aimed at points of 
detail and I will mention some of these 
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points. The varicolored roof has been par- 
ticularly the subject of criticism; the state- 
ment that it reminds one of an old lady 
with a shawl on, has been made over and 
over again. This is not exactly what Jack 
Wade intended to represent, but he did 
wish to indicate the Queen City of the 
Lakes, and that personification in his opin- 
ion required the crown he has placed upon 
her. The corner piers have come in for 


some criticism among architects. The vari- 
ation of stone color, and the fact that there 
is a window in each story of this corner 
pier instead of giving the feeling of strength 
give a decided feeling of weakness. The 
interior of the lobby has been criticized as 
being too gaudily ornate. But I repeat 
what I have said, the general opinion of 
critics is that the building is unusually 
good. 


Great Lakes Racing: City of Erie v. Tashmoo 


by Charles G. Blaine 


HIS is the story of the famous race 

between two side wheelers, the City 
of Erie and the Tashmoo, which probably 
rates as the greatest race of all time on 
Lake Erie, if not on all the lakes. 

The Tashmoo was a Lake Huron boat 
owned by the White Star Line of De- 
troit. She was long (308 feet), light 
(1224 tons) and as fast as a whippet. 
She carried passengers exclusively, and her 
nickname was the Glass Hack. 

The City of Erie was owned by the 
C. & B. line. Only slightly longer ‘than 
her rival (324 feet) she was considerably 
heavier (2223 tons). Like her sister ship, 
the City of Buffalo, she sailed Lake Erie 
almost entirely, running most of the time 
between Buffalo and Cleveland. She car- 
ried both freight and passengers. 

The whole thing started when A. A. 
Parker, president of the White Star line, 
finally needled the C. & B. people into 
accepting a long standing offer to bet 
$1,000 on the speed of the Tashmoo. 
Parker was quoted in the Detroit Free 
Press as saying that the Tashmoo could 
beat either the City of Erie or the City of 
Buffalo in still water at any time. 

T. F. Newman, General Manager of 
the C. & B. line, wrote to the Free Press 
in part as follows: 

“My attention was attracted yester- 
day to a Detroit newspaper article hav- 
ing the heading, ‘Will Wager $1000.’ 


Upon reading the article I was much 
surprised to see that it was my old 
friend A. A. Parker, who seemingly has 
been so prosperous during the past sea- 
son that he is willing to give away 
$1000, for upon such a wager as he 
proposes, the making is equivalent to 
a gift to the person taking it up. 


“My surprise increased, as I read the 
wager he desired to make was that the 
Tashmoo in still water and still weather 
can beat the City of Erie or City of 
Buffalo. This statement is so extra- 
ordinary that I cannot believe it was 
made seriously or for publication, for I 
think everybody knows that comparing 
the Tashmoo to either the City of Erie 
or City of Buffalo is very much like 
comparing a 3-minute horse to the Ab- 
bott. Indeed the only still water in 
which I can conceive the Tashmoo 
would be on even terms with either 
vessel would be in a dry dock... . 


“T enclose to you my personal check 
for $1000, payable to your order, which 
you may hold yourself or endorse to 
any disinterested party or newspaper 
satisfactory to Mr. Parker and your- 
self. This is in acceptance of the offer 
to wager $1000 which Mr. Parker is 
reported to have made.” 


Negotiations then led to the decision 
to run the race on June 4, 1901 from 
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Cleveland to Erie, Pennsylvania (a dis- 
tance of just over 96 miles). The ships 
were to start from a standstill, and their 
starting positions were to be decided by 
lot. Three judges and six timekeepers 
were chosen. 

Passengers were not allowed on either 
ship by the federal authorities, which took 
a rather dim view of the entire idea, but 
both ships signed a large number of spec- 
tators on as “crew members”. Among 
those aboard the City of Erie were F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie Rail- 
road and “Doc” Beeman, the mastication 
king, both of whom were called “watch- 
men”. 

Before the race, the Tashmoo went into 
dry dock to be scraped and painted. Dur- 
ing trial runs in the Detroit River, she 
performed so well that the Detroiters were 
confident of the outcome of the race. 


The City of Erie, on the other hand, 
was never taken off her regular run, be- 
cause one of the conditions of the C. & B. 
line was that her operating schedule was 
not to be interrupted. This vessel had 
been chosen over the City of Buffalo, ap- 
parently because T. F. Newman regarded 
her as his pet ship and because she had a 
very fine and loyal crew who regarded 
her as more than a place of employment. 

When the Tashmoo arrived in Cleve- 
land, under the command of Captain 
Baker, on the night before the race, ex- 
citement in that city ran rampant. The 
Detroiters made the Colonial Hotel their 
headquarters, and wagers of over $10,000 
were made that night alone. 

The City of Erie arrived in Cleveland 
early on June 4, clipping an hour off her 
regular time. As soon as the ship was 
emptied of freight and passengers, fe- 
verish preparations were made for the 
race. Captain McAlpin ordered her 
stripped of all boats, chairs and other 
items which would create wind resistance, 
something which the Tashmoo did not 
do. Cracked ice was poured into a 10- 
foot square and 6-foot deep compartment 
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built by the carpenters around the main 
condenser. All reporters and the entire 
aristocratic crowd of myrmidons (as the 
one-dollar-a-day crew members’ were 
called by the newspapers) were herded 
into the upper smoking lounge and kept 
there, to their intense disgust. 


The day before the race, in Buffalo, 
the City of Erie’s engineering crew had 
inserted new piston ring springs and 
slacked off on all bearings to prevent 
overheating. Furthermore, they had hand 
picked every piece of coal that was to 
be used, to avoid any with shale or slate. 


At the starting line, the water was calm, 
though a haze lay over the lake which 
made sightseeing from the shore almost 
impossible. The day could not have 
favored the Tashmoo more, and to make 
matters even better for her, she won the 
toss for position and chose the outer 
course. The choice was purely a defensive 
maneuver, designed to force the City of 
Erie to steam in as much shallow water 
as possible, for the heavier and more 
powerful ship thereby was expected to 
lose propulsive power. The Tashmoo 
would have done equally well in either 
position. 

At 9:37 A.M. the starting gun sounded. 
Both ships belched smoke and lunged for 
the line, and to the surprise of all ob- 
servers the City of Erie reached the line 
first. At this point, the City of Erie people 
felt home free, because the Tashmoo was 
supposed to be a fast starter. However, 
the joy quickly became gloom, for the 
Tashmoo came up fast and then took a 
two-length lead. 


Until Fairport, Ohio, the race was a 
cat-and-dog fight. Each ship ran in spurts, 
putting steam on, and letting it off. No 
sooner would a burst of steam bring the 
City of Erie up on her rival than the latter 
would do the same and widen the lead 
again. From time to time details of the 
race were released from the ships to the 
reporters on shore by carrier pigeons. 
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Early in the race, the chief engineer of 
the City of Erie, Jim Randall, became dis- 
satisfied with the way one of the steam 
valves was closing. To overcome its 
sluggish operation, he seized the nearest 
heavy object and placed it on top of the 
valve to insure proper closing action. The 
object happened to be one John Eaton, 
who later became the captain of the City 
of Buffalo. He never forgot the ups and 
downs of his ride from Cleveland to Erie 
on June 4, 1901. 

By the time Fairport was abeam, the 
Tashmoo increased her lead to almost a 
quarter of a mile, for Fairport was the 
point where the course lay closest to the 
land and the water was the shallowest. 
The faces on the City of Erie were length- 
ening with each stroke of the pistons. 

Before noon the City of Erie began to 
creep up. Little by little the Tashmoo’s 
lead decreased until, opposite Ashtabula 
at 12:15, the City of Erie had a half- 
length lead. By 12:30 the lead increased 
to a length and by 12:45 she was ahead 
by an eighth of a mile. 

The Tashmoo was not out of the run- 
ning by any means. By 1:30, she had in- 
exorably closed the lead to three-quarters 
of a length, with a tremendous burst of 
power. Then, with the finish line in sight, 


Joseph Ellicott Enters Politics 


by William Chazanof 


I GIVE you my full and complete abso- 

lution for the sin you have commit- 
ted,” in entering political life, Agent-Gen- 
eral Paul Busti generously wrote to Joseph 
Ellicott on December 6, 1803. It was a 
pardon that proved to be as logical as it 
was gracious, for Ellicott’s decision to enter 
the field of politics was one of the basic 
factors responsible for the success of the 
Holland Land Company. 


1. Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, December 
6, 1803, Joseph Ellicott Collection, Buffalo 
Historical Society. 


both ships put on the steam. The City 
of Erie’s speed jumped to 22.7 m.p.h. and 
the revolutions of her wheels went from 
34 to 36 per minute. At 1:57:05 the 
City of Erie crossed the finish line and one 
minute twenty seconds later the Tashmoo 
followed. 


Even then no one on either ship was 
ready to cheer, for the race was on an 
elapsed time basis, and the City of Erie 
had crossed the starting line first. Several 
minutes later the report of the six time- 
keepers was brought over by launch — she 
had won by 45 seconds over the 96-mile 
course. 


Notwithstanding the City of Erie’s vic- 
tory, many maritime men continued to 
believe that the Tashmoo was the faster 
ship. Various reasons for her loss have 
been advanced. One is that her skipper 
was just a little too late in putting on the 
steam in the stretch drive. Another is 
that the race in reality was between en- 
gineers rather than ships, and the City of 
Erie had a superior engineer. However 
men might argue after the event, the 
City of Erie won and nothing should 
detract from her victory, which was won 
under circumstances ideal for the 
Tashmoo. 


Ellicott’s first political target was noth- 
ing less than the creation of a new county. 
He regarded the division of Ontario 
County as highly desirable. The creation of 
a county west of the Genesee would elimi- 
nate his uncomfortable and time-consum- 
ing journeys to Canandaigua for county 
business. Locating a new county seat in 
Batavia, which in 1803 was the heartland 
of the Company’s purchase, would help to 
pump new life into the area and enhance 
considerably the value of Company prop- 
erty. Most important of all, a new county 
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would elect its own Board of Supervisors, 
which Ellicott hoped would favor better 
roads and lower taxation. A new county, 
he was convinced, would help to increase 
the sales and profits of his employers. 
Although this was Joseph Ellicott’s ini- 
tial venture into politics, he already held 
well-formulated political convictions. A 
strong Jeffersonian, he shared the frontier- 
man’s hostility to the aristocratic Federal- 
ists. When questioned about his political 
ideas, he did not hesitate to expound his 
beliefs in a blunt and outspoken manner.’* 
Although he stoutly defended his Jeffer- 
sonian principles, he realized that he was 
too inexperienced to rely exclusively on 
his own judgment in concrete political af- 
fairs. He sought the guidance and sug- 
gestion of more experienced individuals. 


Since the responsibility for dividing the 
county lay with the State Legislature, 
Ellicott asked advice from those of his 
associates who were familiar with state 
politics. Paul Busti, Ellicott’s immediate 
superior, concurred with him that such a 
county was desirable and possible. David 
A. Ogden, the Company’s counselor, ex- 
pressed optimism regarding the possibili- 
ties of effecting such a project. Dudley 
Saltonstall, Ellicott’s lawyer from Canan- 
daigua, recommended that Ellicott him- 
self travel to Albany to lobby for the new 
county, rather than forward a petition.* 

Armed with these suggestions, Joseph 
Ellicott started the move for the division 
of Ontario County. First, he instructed 
Saltonstall to draw up a petition for a new 
county comprised of the land west of the 
Genesee. Then, although he was reluctant 
to make the uncomfortable trip to Albany, 
Ellicott yielded to its necessity. “It will 
much interfere with my Arrangements,” 


2. Bartlett, “Andrew and Joseph Ellicott,” 
p. 40; Evans, The Holland Land Company, 
pp. 246, 338. 

3. Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, March 3, 
1802; Joseph Ellicott to David A. Ogden, 
February 25, 1802; Dudley Saltonstall to 
Joseph Ellicott, February 6, 1802, Ellicott Col- 
lection, Buffalo Historical Society. 
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he informed Ogden, “but the Conduct of 
the Supervisors of the County [Ontario] 
is of such a Nature that makes it [the 
journey] indispensable to effect a Division 
of the County if practicable.” Busti di- 
rected Ogden to support Ellicott in Al- 
bany, advising him that the Company 
would grant concessions in the form of 
money and buildings, if the Legislature 
approved a new county.* 


Ogden counseled Ellicott on procedure 
in Albany. When the Resident-Agent 
reached the New York State capital, he 
was to “call on the leading members of 
the Legislature, and become acquainted 
with them, particularly the Republican 
Members.” Knowing the Jeffersonian con- 
victions of the Resident-Agent, Ogden 
suggested that Ellicott “had better entrust 
to my care the Federal Members.” In re- 
gard to individuals, he informed Ellicott 
that the Resident-Agent would receive let- 
ters from Ezra L’Hommedieu and E. Wat- 
son. Ogden described L’Hommedieu as 
“a Senator from the Southern District 
and a man of considerable influence, and 
property, of your Politics, an Honest man, 
and disposed to what is Right; he is a 
friend of mine, and I am well assured 
will do all in his power to serve us.” While 
Watson was not in the Legislature, Ogden 
explained to Ellicott that he was “an in- 
dustrious man, has considerable influence 
over the Lieut. Governor and others, and 
I think will be of service, and for this rea- 
son employ him—we must employ him.’® 
David Ogden also urged Ellicott to se- 
cure the support of Ambrose Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer, the Attorney General, is a 
politician; to secure your interest, he will 


4. Joseph Ellicott to Dudley Saltonstall, 
February 24, 1802; to Ogden, February 25, 
1802; Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, March 3, 
1802; Benjamin Ellicott to Joseph Ellicott, 
March 8, 1802; Busti to David A. Ogden, 
March 11, 1802, ibid. 

5. Although the description fits Elkanah 
Watson, the author lacks conclusive proof that 
E. Watson is Elkanah. 
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take great pains; he can be of essential 
service, and therefore you must not omit 
making use of the advantages, that your 
growing influence and situation must 
naturally give you, over the politics of 
the Western part of the State; he will 
immediately perceive the policy of oblig- 
ing you, and will become an active 
partisan. 


Finally, Ogden pointed out that Peter B. 
Porter, the Ontario County Clerk, would 
probably resist the creation of a county 
because it would diminish the income of 
his office; he therefore recommended that 
Ellicott call on Porter in an effort to win 
his support. Confident that their lobby- 
ing would succeed, Ogden concluded: 


On the whole, I have little doubt that 
our exertions will be successful, if we 
proceed with caution and industry, par- 
ticularly, when I reflect that the meas- 
ure we are advocating is just and proper, 
and that we shall probably secure the 
leading men of both parties.® 


Despite Ogden’s optimism there was 
some opposition to Ellicott’s plan to divide 
the county. James Wadsworth, for exam- 
ple, who had failed to obtain the position 
of Resident-Agent and who owned much 
land near the Genesee River, favored a 
new county but opposed Ellicott’s pro- 
posal for the division. Wadsworth wanted 
the eastern boundary of the projected 
county to run between Canandaigua and 
the Genesee, rather than alongside of the 
river itself, the county seat to be located 
at Hartford (Avon) and not Batavia, since 
Hartford was nearer to the Wadsworth 
land holdings. Under Wadsworth’s plan 
the new county Board of Supervisors were 
likely to favor the sale of Wadsworth’s 
property, and thus indirectly slow the Hol- 
land Land Company’s sales. 

It was Ellicott’s good fortune that Wads- 
worth was away from Albany at the time. 
Ellicott confided to Busti: “It is extremely 


6. David A. Ogden to Joseph Ellicott, March 
14, 1802, tbid. 


fortunate this object happened to be taken 
at the Nick of time, Wadsworth was ab- 
sent from Albany and did not arrive there 
until the Act passed, otherwise his In- 
trigue, Plausibility & Address might have 
given us some Trouble.”’? The Legislature 
on March 30, 1802 passed Ellicott’s bill® 
and Genesee County was created with Ba- 
tavia the county seat. 

To procure this vote a variety of tactics 
was employed, including bribery. Ellicott 
explained to Busti that “in effecting the 
passing of the law for the Division of the 
County, complimentary Douceurs were 
found necessary to be made to some influ- 
ential Characters out of Doors to the 
Amount of about $200.” Busti paid the 
bill for the “$200 gratification at Albany,” 
and asked only that Ellicott keep a sepa- 
rate account of his expenses at the state 
capital. Watson had received part of this 
sum, but later compelled Ogden to give 
him an additional $50. David Ogden ex- 
plained this squeeze to Ellicott: 


I found it necessary in order to satisfy 
W—n [sic] to pay him $50 in addition 
to the sum which you delivered him in 
my letter. He drew on me for the same 
and I thought it best to pay his draft. 
He declared if the thing is known it 
will be Ruinous to him and has made 
me promise most sincerely that I will 
not communicate his agency in the Busi- 
ness to any Person; as his service may 
be useful in the future, you will of 
course keep this business secret. This 
sum I have charged to your account. 


In addition to the use of bribery, Ellicott 
promised the Republican legislators that 
the Company would support them in ex- 
change for their votes. On this Ellicott 
commented to Busti: “It has required all 
my Ingenuity to impress on their minds 


7. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, May 9, 1802, 
ibid; Turner, Pioneer History of the Holland 
Purchase of Western New York, p. 465. 

8. Laws of the State of New York, 25th Ses- 
sion, pp. 6-8 (March 30, 1802). 
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that the Company and their Agent-Gen- 
eral were of the same Politics as [they].’’® 

While Ellicott was delighted that the 
Legislature had finally created the County 
of Genesee, he did not yet feel completely 
secure. His concern stemmed from the fact 
that the Governor, who belonged to the 
powerful Council of Revision, had had a 
disagreement with one of the Holland 
Land Company agents. The Council of 
Revision at that time possessed constitu- 
tional authority to veto any law within 
ten days of its passage, and Ellicott feared 
that Governor George Clinton might in 
retaliation urge its members to oppose 
the law. Ellicott, therefore, took steps to 
avert this possibility. He visited Governor 
Clinton and did his best to mitigate any 
ill feelings the Governor might have har- 
bored. It was only after the ten’days had 
elapsed that Ellicott relaxed.*° 

Ellicott next concerned himself with the 
organization of the new county. For only 
through a friendly Board of Supervisors 
could he solve his remaining two prob- 
lems: the construction of better roads and 
the reduction of taxes. A rise in Ontario 
County taxes in 1802 spurred Ellicott to 
greater action to start the operation of the 
governing agencies of Genesee County. 
Until this was done, the unfriendly super- 
visors of Ontario County would continue 
to rule western New York. It was impera- 
tive, Ellicott pointed out to Busti, “to see 
the County of Genesee first organized and 
fairly out of the clutches of these unprin- 
cipled Fellows.”** 

The first step in the organization of 
Genesee County was the erection of a 
court house and county jail, for the law 
that had created the county had also spe- 
cified that such construction be completed 


9. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, March 27, 
1802; Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, March 
1802; David A. Ogden to Joseph Ellicott, June 
18, 1802, Ellicott Collection. 

10. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, April 1, 
1802, ibid. 

11. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, January 
22, 1802, ibid. 
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before appointments could be made and 
elections held. The Holland Land Com- 
pany had promised the Legislature to 
construct both buildings, the adequacy of 
which was to be determined by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Ellicott did everything possible to hasten 
construction. He met some unexpected 
obstacles. First a tornado caused some 
damage and later the saw mill broke down, 
but in March 1803 the carpenters com- 
pleted their work. © 

Governor George Clinton then appoint- 
ed three commissioners to certify that the 
Company had erected the required court- 
house and jail and to accept these build- 
ings legally on behalf of Genesee County, 
selecting Lemuel Chipman, Richard Stod- 
dard, and John Thompson. To speed pro- 
ceedings Ellicott urged Stoddard, an old 
employee of the Resident-Agent, to con- 
tact Chipman as quickly as possible so 
that both commissioners could judge the 
adequacy of the buildings without delay. 
Stoddard complied with Ellicott’s request, 
and the two commissioners “prevailed on 
Mr. Chipman” to approve unanimously 
the court house and jail. The Governor 
then accepted the certification of the com- 
missioners.** 

Filling the offices lay in the province of 
the State Council of Appointment which 
by 1803 had evolved into a machine to 
dispense political patronage, despite the 
fact that John Jay, the father of the New 
York State Constitution of 1777, had 
originally designed the Council to limit 
the appointive power of the governor.'* 
Under this Constitution, the governor 
nominated most of the appointive candi- 
dates for state, county, town, city, and vil- 
lage offices, but the Council had the power 
to approve or disapprove the nominations. 
Since five members made up the Council 


12. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, January 
22, March 21, April 2, 1803. 

13. Jabez D. Hammond, The History of 
Political Parties in the State of New York 
(Albany: C. Van Benthuysen, 1842), I, 33. 
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—the governor, who belonged ex officio, 
and four state senators—any three allied 
senators on the Council were able to con- 
trol the governor’s appointments and thus 
wield considerable influence. 


The power of the Council of Appoint- 
ment was particularly great in New York 
State because the voters elected compara- 
tively few officials; in the cities they elected 
only the aldermen and in the counties 
only the supervisors. The Council selected 
the surrogates, judges, district attorneys, 
sheriffs, clerks, mayors, justices of the 
peace, and coroners. Inasmuch as the ap- 
pointment of county officers was essential 
to the organization of Genesee County, 
Ellicott felt impelled to return to Albany 
in 1803 to encourage the Council of Ap- 
pointment to fill the new posts quickly 
and with men who would be friendly to 
the Company. “As the appointment of 
the officers is important to the respectabil- 
ity of the County,” Ellicott explained to 
Busti, “I shall remain here until these 
appointments are made.”** Ellicott’s pa- 
tience was rewarded when the 1803 Coun- 
cil of Appointment selected his men to be 
the first officers of Genesee County: James 
W. Stevens as county clerk and Richard 
M. Stoddard as sheriff.*® At the start of 
the land sales in 1800, Stevens had joined 
the Company as office assistant to Ellicott, 
and he remained with the same employer 
until he died forty years later. The two 
men got along well together. Ellicott re- 
spected his quiet efficiency and unflagging 
industry and admired his careful and me- 
thodical accounts of all facets of the busi- 
ness. In addition, Ellicott appreciated 
Stevens’ sensible advice, admitting to Busti 
that his clerk also served him as a close 
advisor. Furthermore, Ellicott enjoyed his 
companionship. Stevens had graduated 


14. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, April 2, 
1803, Ellicott Collection. 

15. Hammond, The History of Political Par- 
ties in the State of New York, I, 183; Council 
of Appointment Minutes, VI, 186 (April 4, 
1803). 


from Princeton College, had fine cultural 
taste and, prior to coming to western New 
York, had contributed to a literary maga- 
zine in Philadelphia. In the lonely fron- 
tier life of the Purchase, Stevens’ healthy 
sense of humor and his keen observations, 
based on a hard core of incorruptible hon- 
esty, added to the pleasure of his company. 
Ellicott regarded Stevens as his “Invalu- 
able Friend.”*® 


Many of the governmental duties of 
Stevens as county clerk dovetailed with his 
tasks as Ellicott’s office assistant. The law 
required that the county clerk record all 
deeds, mortgages, and wills; thus, he reg- 
istered each land sale. As Company clerk, 
Stevens already kept a record of all deeds 
and mortgages on the Purchase. So, to 
perform most of the duties of county clerk, 
Stevens had simply to prepare an addi- 
tional copy of entries that he had already 
made in the Company books. In the ap- 
pointment of Stevens, Ellicott therefore 
felt confident that the land records so vital 
to his business would be kept accurately at 
the office of the county clerk. Moreover, 
with Stevens as county clerk Ellicott would 
know at all times any changes that oc- 
curred in deeds and mortgages elsewhere 
in western New York. Since the county 
clerk also had the duty of keeping the 
minutes of the meetings of the Board of 
Supervisors Ellicott would have a direct 
line to the Board and its actions. The 
Council reappointed Stevens to this of- 
fice annually until 1810. 

Like Stevens, Richard M. Stoddard, the 
new county sheriff, had worked for Joseph 
Ellicott. When Ellicott had headed the 
survey of the Purchase between 1798 and 
1800, Stoddard had served as one of his 
principal surveyors. When LeRoy, Bayard, 
and McEvers, the Company banking 
house in America, sought the Resident- 


16. Turner, Pioneer History of the Holland 
Purchase of Western New York, p. 568; Joseph 
Ellicott to Paul Busti, March 27, November 10, 
1802, Ellicott Collection; Reports of Joseph 
Ellicott, I, 322. 
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Agents’ help to survey lands that it had 
recently purchased, Ellicott employed 
Stoddard for this important task, acknowl- 
edging his “especial Trust and Confidence” 
in Stoddard’s integrity and ability. In ad- 
dition to his gratitude for this favor, Stod- 
dard also felt indebted to Ellicott because 
the latter had loaned him $400 in 1801. 
Later, Stoddard married the daughter of 
Dudley Saltonstall, Ellicott’s legal advisor 
in Canandaigua.** 

Ellicott himself had several opportuni- 
ties to hold political office. At first he 
refused to accept them since his contract 
with the Company had stated clearly that 
he could not take another job which would 
in any way interfere with his work as 
Resident-Agent, unless his immediate su- 
perior approved such action. When Judge 
Phelps wished to have Ellicott appointed 
one of the judges of Ontario County in 
1801, the Resident-Agent refused. The fol- 
lowing year Ellicott declined the Republi- 
can nomination for Assemblyman. He 
continued to reject offices until 1803, when 
the newly elected Genesee County Board 
of Supervisors offered him the position 
of county treasurer. He felt that he could 
not refuse this, for he saw the many op- 
portunities that such an office would give 
him. It would reveal to him the budgetary 
operations of the county; it would bring 
him into regular contact with all the super- 
visors; and it would create occasions for 
him to increase his influence over them. 


Contrary to the explicit terms of his 
contract, Ellicott accepted the post of 
county treasurer without first obtaining 
the approval of Busti. However, after he 
had agreed to take the office, he informed 
Agent-General Busti of his action, review- 
ing for him some of the reasons that had 
influenced his decision. Busti endorsed 
Ellicott’s conduct in accepting the treas- 


17. Joseph Ellicott to Richard Stoddard, 
January 10, May 8, 1801, Ellicott Collection; 
Safford E. North, ed., Our County and Its 
People (Batavia, New York: Boston History 
Company, 1899), p. 96. 
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urer’s office, and also offered him addi- 
tional support in that position. He would 
permit Ellicott to continue as county treas- 
urer so long as it did not take too much 
time from his duties as Resident-Agent.’® 

Busti went a step further and instructed 
the banking firm of LeRoy, Bayard, and 
McEvers to pay to the new county treas- 
urer nearly $5,000 in back taxes owed by 
the Company. He then notified Ellicott 
of this action, candidly admitting that he 
made this move to demonstrate to the 
other county officers that the Holland 
Land Company was willing to co-operate 
with Ellicott in his new official position. 

Ellicott originally had intended to keep 
the office for a single one-year term, but 
before the year had expired he became 
convinced that he should continue. As 
the largest taxpayer in the county, the 
Holland Land Company, as he felt, should 
control the position of county treasurer. 
If he kept this office, he could inform the 
Company in detail how the Board allo- 
cated its tax money, he could recommend 
to the supervisors the best ways in which 
to spend the revenue, and he could help 
to limit unnecessary expenditures. Busti 
agreed, and Ellicott accepted reappoint- 
ment for the next six years.’® 

In 1803, the same year that he became 
treasurer, the Council of Appointment 
chose him a judge in Genesee County, 
but he declined. The following year, the 
Republicans again urged him to try for 
the Assembly and in 1805 first encouraged 
him to run for the State Senate and then 
for Congress. Each time Ellicott rejected 
the honor. He did accept, however, his 
appointment as a presidential elector in 
1804, because he saw no way of evading 


18. John Thompson to Joseph Ellicott, July 
28, 1801; Augustus Porter to Joseph Ellicott, 
March 28, 1802; Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, 
December 6, 1803, Ellicott Collection. 

19. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 22, 
1804, ibid.; F. W. Beers, ed. Gazeteer and 
Biographical Record Genesee County (Syra- 
cuse: J. W. Vose and Company, 1890), p. 40. 
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This was one of the special train of two cars that on June 2, 1886 took President Cleveland 
Presented to the Society by 


and his bride to their honeymoon retreat in western Maryland. 
Mr. Charles R. Diebold, and shown in the spot where it is being temporarily cared for by 
the courtesy of the New York Central railroad company. 
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Indian cabin, probably the last in “Bennett’s Settlement,” at the rear of 4995 Clinton Street. It is now much changed by a modern 


dormer and milled trim, as well as by its surroundings. 
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“City of Erie.” 


Photographs from Great Lakes Historical Society 
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his duty. Besides, this office required only 
that he travel to Albany once to cast his 
ballot. For the rest, he preferred to de- 
vote himself almost exclusively to his task 
as Resident-Agent, for he considered that 
position more important than any other 
one and assured Busti: “I [neither] seek, 
nor wish for any greater honor, than that 
of being one of the subordinate Agents 
to the Agent-General of the Holland Land 
Company, [that] being in my opinion more 
honorable than any office the Government 
can bestow.”?° 

When the question arose of encouraging 
his brother Benjamin to hold political of- 
fice, Joseph applied the same criterion that 
he used for himself: Benjamin could ac- 
cept a political office if it would benefit 
the Company. Such an opportunity ap- 
peared in 1804, when the Council of 
Appointment chose Benjamin as a judge 
of Genesee County. Benjamin wished to 
refuse this appointment; Joseph, however, 
knew that a judge had the authority to 
recognize deeds and mortgages. With Ben- 
jamin serving Batavia, which was the Com- 
pany and the county seat, Joseph would 
have no need to travel those poor roads 
in quest of a judge. Benjamin therefore 
accepted. 


Satisfied that key political positions in 
the organization of Genesee County were 
filled with men who were favorable to 
the Holland Land Company, Joseph Elli- 
cott now proceeded to remedy a situation 
that was troubling the Company. For 
some time, Ellicott had objected to the 
inadequate representation of the Town of 
Batavia on the Board of Supervisors. The 


20. Council of Appointment Minutes, 1777- 
1821, VI, 185, April 14, 1803; Joseph Ellicott 
to Paul Busti, June 22, 1804; Augustus Porter 
to Joseph Ellicott, March 3, 1804; Richard 
Stoddard to Joseph Ellicott, April 22, 1804; 
James B. Mower to Joseph Ellicott, February 
22, 1805; Asher Bates to Joseph Ellicott, March 
27, 1805; Joseph Ellicott to Morgan Lewis, 
November 21, 1804; Joseph Ellicott to Paul 
Busti, June 22, 1804, November 21, 1804, 
Ellicott Collection. 


Holland Land Company owned about 
three-fourths of all the land in Genesee 
County, but these Company land holdings 
were concentrated about one town, Ba- 
tavia. The remaining one-fourth of the 
county lands were located in three smaller 
towns: Northampton, Southampton, Leis- 
ter. Genesee County had four supervi- 
sors, one from each of the four towns, 
who made up the county Board of Super- 
visors. Neither the area of the town nor 
the site or extent of its population altered 
its representation on the county Board. 
Ellicott considered this arrangement un- 
fair, since the area of Batavia was far 
greater than any of the other three towns.”? 


Ellicott suggested that the Legislature 
should divide the town of Batavia into four 
smaller towns; the Board would then num- 
ber seven supervisors, four of whom would 
come from the area of the Company lands. 
This change, he felt, would “prevent the 
Y% Part of the County from having too 
great an ascendency over the Part owned 
by the Dutch Company.” He therefore 
planned to lobby in Albany for such a re- 
organization; Busti endorsed his plans com- 
pletely, and added his compliments. 

Ellicott was not satisfied with mere 
praise from Busti; he insisted that the 
Agent-General also assist him by altering 
the Company’s land sales program. Spe- 
cifically, Ellicott recommended that Busti 
open the rest of the Company’s land for 
sale, so that the settlers would spread out 
more evenly on the Purchase. The addi- 
tional settlements would give valid reason 
to create new towns. Busti approved, in- 
creasing the amount of land that the Resi- 
dent-Agent offered for sale from the origi- 
nal 500,000 acres to over 3,000,000 acres, 
which included all of the Company lands 
west of the Genesee.*? 


21. Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 4, 
1802, ibid. 

22. Paul Busti to Joseph Ellicott, April 20, 
1803; Joseph Ellicott to Paul Busti, June 4, 
1802, ibid.; Evans, The Holland Land Com- 
pany, p. 226. 
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A petition to divide the town of Batavia 
was submitted to the officials of Batavia, 
the petitioners specifically suggesting that 
the Legislature should “erect the Town of 
Batavia into four Separate towns.” Five 
men signed the petition: Alex Rea, Ebe- 
nezer Cary, Isaac Sutherland, Benjamin 
Ellicott, and James W. Stevens. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1803, the town meeting endorsed 
the idea but changed the number of towns 
to be created from four to five and for- 
warded this revised petition to the Legis- 
lature.** 

Independent of the actions of the Ba- 
tavia town meeting, Joseph Ellicott sent 
a petition to Senator Lemuel Chipman, 
urging the division of Batavia. This re- 
quest was identical with the one that his 
five friends had originally submitted to 
the town. Chipman assured the Resident- 
Agent that “there can be no doubt that 
the result will be favorable.”** 


23. A Transcript of the Original Records of 
the Town of Batavia, Buffalo Historical Society, 
p. 26. 

24. Lemuel Chipman to Joseph Ellicott, 
March 18, 1804, Ellicott Collection. 


John R. Chapin, Illustrator 


by Bruce Swift 


Though not a native of the City of Buf- 
falo or of the State of New York, John 
R. Chapin twice identified himself with 
the commercial life of this place and came 
to his final rest in Forest Lawn. He bore 
a name long honored in Buffalo, though 
he was in no way related to the man 
whose name the Parkway bears, a name 
that had been favorably known here from 
pre-village days. Dr. Cyrenius Chapin had 
settled here in 1803. Dr. Daniel Chapin 
had come in 1807. In no way related to 
one another, they were hardly friends. The 
one had been dead thirty-two years, the 
other, forty-nine, when John R. Chapin 
first came to Buffalo. 
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After studying the two petitions, the 
Legislature on April 11, 1804 divided the 
town of Batavia into the towns of Batavia, 
Willink, Erie, and Chautauqua. By this 
act, membership on the Genesee County 
Board of Supervisors was increased by 
three, and four of the seven Board mem- 
bers now resided in the area of the Com- 
pany lands and were in a position to 
support the policies of the Holland Land 
Company. The new law delighted Busti, 
of course, who recognized that Ellicott had 
strengthened his position. In a congratu- 
latory note, he expressed his appreciation 
to Ellicott: 


I shall only add that in effecting the 
division [sic] of Batavia Town you have 
given a new convincing proof of your 
attention to the interest of the Company 
for it is evident that by securing the 
majority of the County officers no vexa- 
tion can be imposed upon you.”® 


25. Laws of the State of New York, 27th 
Session, pp. 419, 420 (April 11, 1804); Paul 
Busti to Joseph Ellicott, June 5, 1804, Ellicott 
Collection. 


John R. Chapin was a seventh-genera- 
tion descendant from Deacon Samuel 
Chapin of Colonial fame, who went from 
the Roxbury settlement to that at Spring- 
field “to keep an oversight of their spiritual 
welfare.” Deacon Chapin, it may be re- 
called, became a powerful factor in the 
life of the people of that community. 
There, in 1886, Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
immortalized him in the statue we have 
now come to know as “The Puritan,” a 
statue that stood in the Hall of Fine Arts 
at the Pan-American Exposition here. 

John Ruben Chapin owed his appear- 
ance in Providence, Rhode Island, on June 
2, 1823, to Loring Dudley Chapin and 
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Emaline Amelia Thurber. When he 
reached the age of seven years, the Chapin 
family moved from Providence to New 
York City. There, in the midst of the 
growing metropolis, in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, young Chapin 
grew up. There he received his education. 
When he passed his nineteenth birthday, 
his father, then a member of the New 
York State Legislature, much to his son’s 
displeasure, secured his appointment to 
the Military Academy at West Point. Of 
artistic interest and intent, the son enter- 
tained no military ambition whatsoever. 
The kindly and understanding counsel of 
Samuel F. B. Morse eased the strain that 
had arisen between father and son over 
this appointment and achieved a com- 
promise that was to work in the son’s 
favor. Morse, a friend of the elder Chapin, 
and of the younger, too, was then pro- 
fessor of the arts of design at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. The 
three agreed that young Chapin should 
study law and he turned to the law but 
with only half a heart. His accommodated 
interest in the law lasted, as might have 
been expected, about six months. Even 
while he read law as his primary pursuit 
he continued his collateral interest in the 
art of illustration. 


It often happens that the determinate 
plans of parents, who have ignored the 
natural gifts and inclinations of their chil- 
dren, have made second-rate plodders in 
alien fields of those who, let alone, might 
have developed a genius in lines of work 
of their own choosing. Young Chapin, 
through the good offices of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, found freedom to do that for which 
he had a natural ability. 


Upon ending his attempt to study law, 
Chapin found work in his chosen field of 
interest. And as he worked there in New 
York City, he watched for an opening 
elsewhere, feeling that to be wholly on 
his own would make possible for him a 
more rapid advance in his art. He did 
not have long to watch; Gleason’s Pic- 


torial, a widely read periodical published 
in Boston, came to his attention. To be 
associated with an illustrated periodical 
like that, then riding the crest of the wave 
of success that its publication quickly 
stirred, seemed to Chapin to be the one 
thing he most desired. He applied for a 
place as an illustrator. To his delight, 
the publishers readily invited him to join 
their staff. Almost immediately, they sent 
him on a tour of the Southern States 
with instructions to sketch sites of his- 
torical interest and to write first hand 
accounts of these scenes and places. The 
joy of such a connection and occupation 
was destined to be short lived, however; 
two years after Chapin had joined the 
Gleason staff the Pictorial suspended pub- 
lication. 

The year 1845 found Chapin back in 
New York. Thrown on his own resources, 
he opened an office and began to do gen- 
eral illustrating for newspapers and maga- 
zines and during the ten years down to 
1860, he did much drawing for the United 
States Patent Office. 

During the 1850’s Harper's, Scribner’s, 
The Century, and several other illustrated 
periodicals came into being. Hence arose 
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a steady demand for wood-cut illustra- 
tions. This demand brought into being 
the school of wood-engravers in which 
John R. Chapin became a leader. The 
launching of these magazines, with their 
demands for illustrations, gave impetus 
to the developing art and practice of 
engraving. 

Mr. Chapin, who, on August 22, 1848, 
had married Martha C. Shannon, took up 
residence in Rahway, New Jersey, in 1854. 
He had reached the age of thirty-seven. 
Three children, Henry Albert, Harriet 
Elizabeth, and Freelove Thurston, had 
been born before the family moved to 
Rahway. Henry died there the year the 
family moved. Between 1855 and 1862, 
Isabella W., William Emerson, Charles 
Pierson, and Henry Stephen enlarged the 
Chapin household. 


Concurrently with his devotion to illus- 
tration and engraving, Mr. Chapin de- 
veloped an interest in civic affairs that 
led him into the service of the community 
in which he lived. He served as clerk of 
the City of Rahway and as a member of 
the Common Council. He declined, on 
occasion, the proffered nomination for 
mayor. Hardly middle-aged, he served as 
president of “The Old Man’s Debating 
Society,’ a group of ministers, lawyers, 
teachers, and other professional men of 
the community who wanted to argue. 

In 1860, when Harper and Brothers 
decided to establish an art department, a 
representative of that publishing firm ap- 
proached Mr. Chapin with the proposal 
that he organize and superintend such a 
department for them. Here he spent some 
five years. During this time of service with 
the Harpers Magazine, he devised the block 
process of engraving which greatly facili- 
tated the production of wood-cuts. In 
three articles in Harpers, examples of his 
work can be found: “Artist Life in the 
Highlands of New Jersey,” April, 1860, 
“Among the Nail Makers of New Jersey,” 
January, 1861, and “The Westover Es- 
tate,’ May, 1871. 
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Paralleling his interest in civic affairs 
ran a developing interest in fraternal mat- 
ters. He had been raised a Mason in St. 
John’s Lodge No. 1, in Newark, New 
Jersey, in December 1852, but not until 
he settled in Rahway did he begin to take 
an active part in institutional affairs. The 
Morgan case had become more or less 
a dead issue by that time and the Masonic 
Order had begun to draw community 
leaders into its ranks. Chapin came up 
through the chairs to Master in Lafayette 
Lodge No. 10, in Rahway. He served 
as Deputy Grand Master for New Jersey 
for twelve successive years. He held mem- 
bership in Queen City Lodge in Buffalo, 
at the time of his death. 


When war between the States began, 
although he had declined appointment to 
West Point in his youth, Chapin accepted 
commission as captain and assignment to 
recruiting duty. Three batteries, the direct 
outcome of his work in this field, saw 
service at the front. As might have been 
expected, he was not long satisfied with 
this form of service and asked assignment 
to active duty that he might see service on | 
the field of battle. Each time he made 
this request his superiors denied it. Finally, 
disgusted with this treatment too often 
repeated, he resigned his commission. Then 
the men of the 33rd New Jersey Volun- 
teers elected him colonel of their outfit. 
The Governor of that State tried to bar- 
gain with him in the interest of a friend: 
he would commission Chapin a colonel 
if Chapin would accept the Governor’s 
friend as his lieutenant. Chapin declined 
to bargain and the Governor declined to 
commission him. 


When the War had come to an end at 
Appomattox Court House, and a new cur- 
rency became necessary for the nation, 
Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, advertised for designs for the 
bank-notes he proposed to have issued. 
Chapin submitted designs based on scenes 
in American history: some of us still re- 
member that large paper money with the 
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Landing of the Pilgrims, the Treaty Meet- 
ing with the Indians, the Battle of Lexing- 
ton and the Battle of Lake Erie. Secretary 
Chase accepted all the sketches for these 
bank-notes that Chapin submitted. As long 
as Salmon P. Chase served as Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chapin continued to 
‘make designs that he used on our silver 
coinage. He designed the original Indian 
Head penny. 

From 1865 to 1870, Mr. Chapin ran 
his own wood-cut establishment in New 
York City. During these years he engaged 
in making illustrations for catalogues. 
When he realized how large a part of 
his work was coming from catalogue 
houses in the West, he decided to move to 
Buffalo. Here he secured quarters in the 
old Chapin Block, on the north side of 
Swan Street, just off Main Street toward 
the river. He called this Buffalo enterprise 
“The Bureau of Engraving.” In 1871, 
he became associated with Sage, Sons and 
Company in their plant across the street 
from the Chapin Block. He remained 
superintendent of their wood-cut depart- 
ment until 1873, when the ownership 


changed and the firm became known as 
White and Braley. 


On this change of ownership, Mr. 
Chapin withdrew from the concern and 
moved to Chicago. There he remained 
until 1875 when he returned to New York 
where he engaged again in book-illustrat- 
ing. After five years at this work, he 
moved to Boston where he became asso- 
ciated with the Balfour Brothers, devoting 
himself to illustrating. Finally, in 1890 
he came again to Buffalo. Here he entered 
the employ of the Matthews-Northrup 
Works as designer and illustrator. He 
continued in this work until 1894, when 
he retired from active labor at the age of 
seventy-one. 


For him, however, retirement did not 
mean putting aside the tools of his voca- 
tion; he continued to use them and to 
give himself to painting as an avocation 
Only eight days before his death he sent 


off to California the drawing he had pre- 
pared for the mid-winter number of the 
Los Angeles Times. He did a watercolor 
of Colonel Bouton’s battery in action at 
the Battle of Shiloh. An india ink drawing 
of the charge of Colonel McVicar’s 43rd 
New Jersey Cavalry at Spottsylvania hung 
in the home of his son, the late Charles 
Pierson Chapin, M.D. until after the doc- 
tor’s death a few years ago. There hung, 
also, his water-color called “The Last 
Furrow.” 


As a young man jealous for his art, 
John R. Chapin declined appointment 
to the Military Academy at West Point 
because he had no military ambition. In 
maturity, he accepted commission as a 
recruiting officer and again and again 
asked transfer to active duty that he might 
see service on the field of battle. It has 
been said that his best works were scenes 
in the Civil War. But notice the Granger 
homestead scene in our Volume 16. 

Widely known for his work, it is a pity 
that so little of it is known and so much 
less of it remains in Buffalo where he 
spent the years from 1870 to 1873 and 
the last ten years of his life and where 
he did some of his best work. John Ruben 
Chapin died here at the home of his son, 
Dr. Charles Pierson Chapin, on November 
12, 1904, at the age of eighty-one, and 
rests in Forest Lawn. 


Bennett’s Settlement 
by Frank J. Lankes 


HILE engaged in research on the 
subject of the Ebenezer Society I 
examined the following quit claim pre- 
served by the Amana Society: 
“I Henry Twoguns a chief of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians in considera- 
tion of three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars to me paid by Thomas L. Og- 
den and Joseph Fellows the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged do sur- 
render to them possession of my im- 
provements on the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation both at the Onondaga 
Councilhouse on the two sides of the 
Aurora road making together about 
twenty-six acres. Also the sawmill on 
the Buffalo Creek at Bennett’s Settle- 
ment and other improvements there 
belonging to me. The sawmill and ap- 
purtenances excluding the saw mill shall 
be considered as delivered to the said 
Ogden and Fellows at the execution 
hereof. I am to quit all said premises 
on or before the 1 May next, insure to 
myself the value of said improvements 
according to the conditions of the treaty 
of May 1, 1842 the reason being in- 
tended to quit claim the said possessions 
of said mill and improvements for the 
period I may be entitled to the same 
according to the treaty. Witness my 
hand and seal this 1 April 1843. 
Henry Twoguns (LS)” 
Bennett’s Settlement! This was an 
Indian town on the Buffalo Creek Reser- 
vation the name of which I had never 
seen in print; it may have been included 
in the widespread “Jack Berry Town.” 
A letter to Dr. Arthur Parker brought a 
reply that he had never heard of it al- 
though he frequently encountered the 
name of Bennett in examining records of 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation. 
In 1843 there were three local saw- 
mills operating on the Buffalo Creek with- 
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in a distance of six miles; and one on the 
Cazenovia a short distance above the 
Onondaga Councilhouse. (That mill was 
built by David Eddy for the Indians in 
1805). 

On Buffalo Creek the lower mill was 
at the junction of the Cayuga and Buffalo. 
The next upstream was at Gardenville, 
not really on Buffalo Creek but on tribu- 
tary Hemlock Creek, a section of which 
later became part of the Gardenville mill- 
race; it was owned by Chief John Seneca. 
The upper mill was at Blossom, imme- 
diately above the Blossom Feed Mill now 
operated by Hardy Greiss. 

The puzzle on the location of Bennett’s 
Settlement had its solution in a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. Charles F. Noe of Amana, 
a letter relating to an entirely different 
subject. He said that the cabin occupied 
by his grandfather, William Noe, and 
twenty others in 1843 had been the home 
of the chief who owned the upper sawmill 
— Henry Twoguns! 

So Bennett’s Settlement was at what is 
now Blossom. Unfortunately the informa- 
tion came too late for a relay to Dr. 
Parker. William Noe’s sketch map of it 
shows more than thirty cabins compara- 
tively located; five of them were along 
the Loomis Cut mentioned in the Summer 
1957 number of Niagara Frontier. The 
councilhouse for the community is shown 
as located on the Clinton Street side of 
Buffalo Creek upstream froin the sawmill 
which stood on the opposite bank. 


With the establishment of the Ebenezer 
Society at that place the name Bennett’s 
Settlement was changed to Upper Ebene- 
zer, and later changed again to Blossom, 
after Colonel Ira Blossom of Buffalo. No 
doubt the Indians had a native name for 
the locality— perhaps it was Tga-sgoh- 
sa-deh, “the place of the falls” in Buffalo 
Creek at the Blossom dam. 
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The quitclaim was an original docu- 
ment in the writing of Henry Twoguns, 
and I was unable to decipher some of it. 
Fortunately for me Mr. James M. Smith, 
Curator of Manuscripts at the Historical 
Society, came to the rescue with the neces- 
sary understanding. 


The picture printed herein shows an 
Indian cabin which I believe to be the 
last of its kind remaining from Bennett’s 
Settlement. It is attached to the rear of 
a fine residence at 4995 Clinton Street 
near Transit Road. A wide fireplace chim- 
ney ran up the east gable end where the 
lean-to is built, the chimney opening in 
the log wall is now covered with heavy 
plank as can be seen from the interior of 
the lean-to. 


This view is from the creek and shows 
the only wall having logs exposed. The 
dormer window is of course a detail that 
was not in the original. 

One November day several years ago 
I visited the place when it was owned and 
occupied by the late Henry Rosche. In 
the course of a pleasant two-hour discus- 
sion he told me of an incident that oc- 
curred in the childhood life of his wife, 
who was born and raised on that farm. 
Her parents one day had gone to market 
leaving her and a small brother alone at 
home. They were absorbed in play in the 
yard when she was startled to notice two 
Indians standing near gazing intently at 
the cabin. 

Seeing her somewhat frightened ex- 
pression one of them spoke to her quietly, 
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saying for her not to be alarmed — that 
one of their chiefs had lived in the cabin 
and they always came to visit it when in 
the vicinity. 

Annual springtime visits of Indians from 
the Cattaraugus Reservation to Buffalo 
Creek are well remembered by persons 
still living in West Seneca. The Indians 


came to spear fish; they arrived in wagons 
and set up tents for temporary shelter. 
The young men fished, and cleaned and 
smoked their catch. The old men made 
woven willow baskets, hampers, and 
wicker chairs to sell and trade locally. Mr. 
Rosche had one of these baskets, and I 
have a photograph of one of their chairs. 


This I Remember — XVI: Dr. Fullerton’s Recitations 


by Charles S. Illingworth 


I be ARITHMETIC we learned how to figure 
the cost of papering a room, and if 
five men did a job in three days, how long 
would it take seven men to do the same 
job, and other problems in equation, 
interest and fractions. Figures were 
secondary, it was the method of obtaining 
the result which was stressed, and the 
teaching was so thorough, that not one 
pupil failed to pass the Regents exams. 

Likewise in history. Important events 
were stressed, and their relation to later 
happenings. Men who influenced affairs, 
their character and their reasoning. As 
a result, we had a great respect for people 
who were prominent in shaping the 
nation. 

An innovation at School #16 was the 
Friday afternoon “exercises.” Introduced 
by Dr. Fullerton, it was not practiced in 
any other school, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

During the school year, each pupil had 
to stand on the platform three times and 
read an essay, give a recitation, or per- 
form on a musical instrument. Each 
week about twenty pupils had this assign- 
ment, and their selections were submitted 
to Dr. Fullerton for his approval, and 
rehearsal. 

The first week each pupil was required 
to write an essay in the form of a letter, 
which he read to the class. This was to 
accustom the pupil to standing on the 
platform and addressing the class, with- 
out becoming too nervous. 
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At his second appearance, the pupil 
was required to memorize and recite a 
poem or declaration. For the third ap- 
pearance, the pupil was given his choice 
of essay, recitation, or musical per- 
formance. 

After lunch on Friday, as soon as the 
class was in order, the teachers sat in 
chairs at the rear of the room, and a 
pupil previously chosen passed down the 
aisles, with a number of paper squares on 
a geography. These paper squares were 
dates cut from a calendar, and placed, 
number down. When one of the after- 
noon’s speakers drew a number, that was 
his position on the program. 

When the numbers had been dis- 
tributed, Dr. Fullerton called out, “Num- 
ber one”, and the person holding that 
number made his way to the platform, 
faced the class, bowed, and commenced. 
Everybody hated to get number one, but 
after the ice was broken, pupil followed 
pupil in regular order. 

Once in a while, but very seldom, some 
pupil, generally a girl, started to cry. Dr. 
Fullerton, after a short interval, would 
call the next number, and Miss Gies, 
very quietly, would go around the edge of 
the room, and meet the girl as she left the 
platform, take her to the girl’s coat room, 
sooth and comfort her. Sometimes the 
girl would be able to appear later in the 
program; if not, she would go the next 
week. I recall only one girl who broke 
down twice. She was excused. 
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One big diffident football player made 
his way unsteadily up the aisle, and, reach- 
ing the platform, gave one quick glance 
at the room, bobbed his head, and read 
his essay in a mumble, never raising his 
eyes from the page, sometimes stumbling 
over a word. Finished, he ducked his 
head, and almost ran to his seat, his face 
and ears red with embarrassment. 

Some letters were most interesting. 
Everybody got a round of applause. The 
program was completed about half an 
hour earlier than regular dismissal time, 
and we were let out. The second appear- 
ance meant a recitation, and that was a 
hardship to the pupils who had a poor 
memory. 

The teachers knew those who had diffi- 
culty in memorizing, and Dr. Fullerton, 
who had several books of short recitations, 
would assist the pupil in selecting a short 
number, and assign it to him weeks in 
advance, so he could study it. He would 
then rehearse him until both were satis- 
fied that he, the speaker, was letter per- 
fect. 

On the Friday when recitations were 
given, there were some weird * per- 
formances, and some surprisingly good 
ones. 

One little girl with bright, shining face, 
her hair drawn tightly back from a center 
part and hanging in two short braids, an- 
nounced: 


“It was midnight on the ocean, and a 
storm upon the deep. 

“We were gathered in the cabin, not 
a soul would dare to sleep” — 


After she made her bow and departed, 
a boy took the platform. 

Giving a deep bow, he struck an atti- 
tude, and in ringing tones: 


“Up from the South, at break of day 
“Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay 


—” And stuck to it, with gestures, until he 
got Sheridan to the battle. 

There was a slight pause after the next 
number was called, then the tallest girl 


in the class, with yellow, not golden, hair, 
in a bun at the back of her neck, and 
bangs all frizzed across her forehead, 
walked up to the platform. She wore high 
buttoned shoes, a long skirt to her shoe- 
tops, and a plaid waist. She bowed and 
began: 
“You must wake and call me early, 
call me early, Mother dear, 
“For tomorrow is the happiest day in 
all the glad New Year” — 


ending with the announcement that she 
“was to be Queen of the May.” 


Then came my turn. 


I had rehearsed my selection twice. At 
first Dr. Fullerton was doubtful of its 
appropriateness, but when I went over it 
a second time, he accepted it. So after 
making my bow, without giving the title, 
I opened: 


“A group of the fellows were gathered 
in Jack Diamond’s rooms one evening, 
Jack was at the piano, trying out a new 
number for the glee club, when Frank 
Merriwell spoke up . . .” Yes, that was 
it. I had memorized a chapter from the 
Tip Top Weekly about “Frank Merriwell 
at Yale”, which contained an account of 
a raid on a farmer’s melon patch. It was 
humorous, concerned with a chase, being 
fired at by a shot-gun loaded with rock 
salt, etc. It went over big with the boys, 
and I got a good round of applause. 

One boy in the class, Lansing Mattice, 
recited “Barbara Frietchie” with such ex- 
pression that you could fairly see the 
events as he described them. His voice 
was low and calm as he spoke of the fields 
of corn, martial as he told of the march- 
ing troops, defiant as he repeated, “shoot, 
if you must, this old gray head,” com- 
manding as he quoted General Jackson, 
modulated, as he recited the closing 
stanza. He received an ovation. In class 
room and school yard, he was quiet, un- 
assuming and well liked, but on the plat- 
form he could dramatize any poem and 
make it live. 
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For our third appearance, each pupil 
had his choice. Those who were taking 
music lessons were encouraged to display 
their talent, by playing or singing. 


One girl sang, “The Swallow”, two 
other girls played a duet on the piano, 
one boy gave a mandolin solo but got 
mixed up and finished an entirely dif- 
ferent piece from the one he started. 


I wanted to give another story about 
Frank Merriwell, but Dr. Fullerton ad- 
vised against it, so I picked a poem about 


History Along the Frontier 


TILL another historical society has 

found a home. The Clarence group 
has a building in the village and is busy 
with plans to set up a museum. They look 
forward to announcing the opening, neces- 
sarily still some time away. 


It is good to recall that the West Seneca 
Historical Society’s museum, 919 Mill 
Road is open to the public, as are the 
Niagara County society’s buildings. These 
are the most recent additions to our grow- 
ing battery of historical agencies. The 
West Seneca building is in use for special 
events; the Lockport museum is open 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons. 


7 Naples apie It is not easy to stop 
talking about one of the most spec- 
tacular of our acquisitions in recent years, 
Mr. Charles R. Diebold’s gift of the rail- 
road car in which President Cleveland 
and his bride went honeymooning. Since 
it has been on display and will be again 
there is no reason for an extensive des- 
cription here, but we are glad to print 
a picture for the record. Mr. G. Barrett 
Rich recalls another trip a few years later 
of what he believes to have been the same 
car, the private car of the New York 
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the Civil War, and did a very poor reci- 
tation. All I can remember of it is the 
line, “The picket’s off duty forever.” 
When the year ended, everyone had 
gained self-confidence. We were all able 
to stand on our feet, face an audience, 
and express ourselves. Some never felt 
at ease on the platform, a few dreaded the 
ordeal, and were a bundle of nerves, but 
the majority overcame the first shyness. 
The experience was invaluable to us all, 


no matter what was our calling in later 
life. 


Central’s president. In 1890 Mrs. Cleve- 
land rode in it to Jackson, Michigan to 
attend the marriage of her mother to Mr. 
Rich’s grandfather. At the stop in Buffalo 
some of the latter’s family joined the party, 
among them Mr. Rich himself, then a 
small boy. We like the story and have no 
doubt that others will be found to account 
for more of this grand old car’s history. 
* Many gifts are mentioned in the News- 
letter, but here we must note four dishes 
of “Old Abe” glassware of about 1870. 
The “Old Abe” of this usage was the 
eagle carried through many battles of the 
Civil War by a Wisconsin regiment. His 
effigy is cast in frosted glass upon two of 
these pieces, as is shown on the picture 
printed herein. They were given by Mrs. 
Herman K. Schultz of North Tonawanda. 
* Of the same period were Miss Harriet 
M. Buck’s gifts: a trundle bed, a wedding 
gown, a wedding suit, and a colored litho- 
graph of the Falls. She added a photo- 
graph of Mayor George S. Buck (1917- 
21). * Three artifacts: an early Edison 
phonograph from Mrs. Celia Kane, a 1920 
fire helmet from Mr. Joseph M. Halloran, 
and a 1775 powder horn, beautifully 
decorated with scrimshaw work, from 
Hortense Adams McGeorge of Franklin- 
ville. 
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Books You May Want To See 


One Hundred Years in the Lumber Busi- 
ness: Mixer G Company. Pp. 62. Buf- 
falo, 1957. 


Some future historian of our era will 
be grateful to Messrs. Mixer and Company 
for this written account of the men who 
founded the enterprise, set its policies and 
administered them successfully over the 
past century. For while such recordings 
are usually addressed to contemporary 
readers, in a very real sense the material 
that is assembled will aid posterity in an 
understanding of an industrial age that 
cannot come from statistics, ledgers, and 
annual reports alone. The picture of our 
times that will come from such restricted 
sources as these will lack the color and 
miss the romantic note which, properly 
presented, is inherent in every business 
enterprise and which it should be the pur- 
pose of such presentations as One Hun- 
dred Years in the Lumber Business to 
supply. Fortunately there seems to be an 
increasing interest on the part of business 
in the matter of supplying its own annals 
which this incidence of centenaries seems 
to promote. After all, business has no 
attraction for bard, scald or minstrel and 
perforce must, as here, present its own 
story. 


The present one concerns lumber, a 
thing still in universal use. For every boy 
has driven a nail into a two-by-four and 
every girl’s thumb has encountered the 
tackhammer. The subject is fortunate 
therefore because of its general interest. 
The account opens with the Buffalo of 
1857, when, although lumber produc- 
tion of New York State would only twelve 
years later reach its zenith, the forests 
of the upper lakes on this and the Cana- 
dian side were beginning to be drawn on. 
Four years after the Mixer concern was 
founded the steam lumber barge came 
into use, bringing down huge cargoes of 
Michigan and Canadian timber, much of 


which was sorted, graded and reforwarded 
through the Erie Canal to Albany and 
eastern markets. The canal continued a 
factor in the movement until around 1890, 
when improved rail service switched the 
tonnage to the railroads. When the Michi- 
gan supply played out in the 90’s pine was 
brought in from the southeast, and a 
generation later lumber was coming three 
thousand miles from the fir forests of the 
northwest. 


In all these changes in source of supply, 
markets, and transportation the directing 
spirits of this enterprise participated. Their 
early yards, where loading and unloading 
was done by the single piece, were re- 
placed with larger ones wherein the fork 
truck plied with its tremendous burden, 
saving the labor and backache of many 
men. Through wars and good times and 
depressions the business went on. Problems 
were met and success achieved in the 
face of competition within, and perhaps 
more importantly, without the industry. 
The men chiefly responsible for this out- 
standing record must remain nameless in 
this review but those who read the booklet 
will find their story an engaging one, filling 
out, as it does, the bare outline of progress 
revealed by ledger and other company 
books of record. 


There is a surprising coverage of the 
earlier years with cuts of yards and ships 
and docks and with facsimiles of invoices 
and freight bills that will bring back early 
memories to older readers and inform 
younger ones how far we have come in a 
hundred years. The later chapters pre- 
sent a very full and clear picture of present 
facilities, operations and personnel, the 
Mixer and Company that its customers 
and friends know today, a century old 
but, as indicated in the final paragraph, 
still youthful enough to look with confi- 
dence to the years ahead. 


Buffalo FRANK W. COPLEY 
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Union House, Union Bar. By MATTHEW 
JOSEPHSON. Pp. ix, 369. Random 
House, New York, 1956. $5.00. 


Matthew Josephson, the author of such 
well-known studies as The Robber Barons, 
The President Makers, Sidney Hillman, 
et al, has here written an interesting and 
informative account of the origin, develop- 
ment, and problems of one of the impor- 
tant American labor organizations: The 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union. The book 
carefully recounts the struggles of the 
union against employer opposition, the 
split within the union during its formative 
days, the resistance of the bartenders to 
admitting the restaurant workers into the 
union, the near-demise of the organiza- 
tion during the Great Depression and pro- 
hibition, its resurgence under the New 
Deal, and its growth in the expanding war 
and post-war economy. 


This volume has particular interest for 
the citizens of Western New York because 
of Edward Flore, the president of the 
union from 1911 to 1945. Flore, born in 
Buffalo in 1877, was the son of George 
Flore, who ran a saloon and beer garden 
at 71 Clinton Street. Flore’s rise in the 
union political hierarchy was on the me- 
teoric side, and with good reason, for he 
was the principal architect of the union’s 
sound administrative structure so essen- 
tial to survival during the prohibition era 
and the days of the Great Depression. 
Furthermore, it was Flore’s indefatigable 
efforts and unswerving courage during 
those precarious days that provided the 
much needed inspirational leadership for 
the rank and file. 

Not being a professional historian, this 
reviewer would consider it presumptuous 
to attempt an assessment of the author’s 
historical research techniques and meth- 
ods. But, as an industrial relations scholar 
who has had considerable experience with 
using historical accounts of individual 
unions as source material, the reviewer 
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finds this work one of the best of its genre. 
Unlike the authors of so many of the 
available union histories, Josephson does 
not shy away from the thornier problems 
with which any self-respecting historian 
must come to grips. What is more, he 
analyzes the various determining forces at 
play whenever he has enough evidence on 
hand permitting such an analysis. And all 
that is invaluable for those of us who are 
concerned with explaining the rise and 
development of American trade-unionism 
in reasonably objective terms. 


University of Buffalo JOSEPH SHISTER 


The Centuries in Elma. A Compilation of 
Historical Accounts by Many Authors 
relative to the History of the Town of 
Elma, Erie County, New York. Edited 
by Fred Irving Sigman, P.E., Historian 
of the Town of Elma. Elma, N.Y., 1956, 
Pp. 321 plus index. $4.50. 


The title of this work accurately indi- 
cates the nature of its contents and author- 
ship. It was prepared by a group formed 
to celebrate the formation of the Town of 
Elma, the original meeting of which muni- 
cipality was held on March 3, 1857. The 
first fourteen chapters of the book, plus 
some statistical data in chapters 23 and 24 
are taken almost verbatim from a history 
of the Town of Elma published in 1902 
by Warren Jackman. Chapter 17, compris- 
ing a history of East Elma, is presented 
almost exactly as it was written in manu- 
script by Henry L. Allen in 1938. The 
remainder of the twenty-five chapters have 
been prepared by various living citizens 
of Elma. 

Included in the volume are a historical 
map of the Town, a careful legend for 
the map, a dozen photographs, and sev- 
eral interesting appendices. There is an 
excellent index to the work, together with 
a roster of the historical committee which 
prepared the volume. 

It is difficult to say whether such a bco!: 
as this will have any appeal beyond the 
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boundaries of the Town whose develop- 
ment it chronicles. There are, it is true, 
a number of general chapters, dealing with 
such topics as the Indians of early New 
York, the division of the Empire State 
into counties, and the records of the Town 
in the several wars of American national 
history, which might attract a general 
reader. Primarily, however, because of its 
nature the book will interest the people 
who now reside in the Town or who have 
been born within its limits. 


Indeed, it is at this point that the 
reviewer would make his principal com- 
ment on the book. Basically the volume 
does not succeed in integrating local de- 
velopments with the national story of 
which they are a part. For example, the 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 is men- 
tioned (p. 71), but without sufficient cor- 
relation of Elma’s relationship thereto. So 
with the Panic of 1837 (p. 82); the tem- 
perance movement in the middle 19th 
century (p. 115); Civil War civilian and 
military development (pp. 142-151); the 
coming of electricity and plowed roads in 
the winter-time (p. 207); the last run of 
a railroad train into the Town in 1948 
(p. 219) ; or the effect of immigration on 
Elma (p. 319). All these events are men- 
tioned in passing, almost as if they had 
occurred in a vacuum, and are not ade- 
quately related to the great national move- 
ments and activities to which they belong. 


It is a moot question, of course, as to 
just what emphasis local history should 
make. To the authors and editor of this 
book the task presumably was to compile 
a series of annals or chronicles of the 
community with reasonable fullness and 
accuracy. In this it would appear to the 
reviewer they have succeeded. But if the 
real task of local history is to do this, plus 
an interpretation of what all these data 
mean, and how they are related to the 
story of the American people as a whole, 
then it would seem that the volume is less 
successful. Perhaps it is unjust to criticize 
the book for something it was not intended 


to be. But it might be noted for other 
who write centennial or anniversary his- 
tories of their towns that local history will 
not come into its own until this larger 
task is envisioned and at least partly 
attempted. 


There are occasional regrettable mis- 
spellings, e.g. on pp. 32 and 134; and the 
date of Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugura- 
tion as President is wrongly given on p. 
142 as March 4, 1881. It was interesting 
to the reviewer to note on p. 84 an affi- 
davit of an early settler in Elma showing 
that his parents had been born and mar- 
ried in New Hampshire, and had moved 
to western New York in 1810. 


J. Duane Squires 
Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 


Fort Erie Centennial. Fort Erie, Ontario, 
from 1857 to 1957. Published by the 
Fort Erie Times-Review, Fort Erie, 
Ontario. Pp. 58; illustrations. Price 
fifty cents. 


This excellent anniversary issue has 
been done in a large magazine-type format 
on coated paper and with a large number 
of well chosen illustrations most of them 
of historical importance. The publication 
has much to attract the attention both of 
collectors of Canadiana and Americana 
as it relates to the Niagara Frontier. 


The historical matter really reaches 
back for a period of 200-odd years. The 
200th anniversary of the first of the four 
Fort Eries will be coming up in 1963. 


Mr. Robert Bingham, former director 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, contri- 
buted an excellent review of the history 
of Fort Erie, its function and participa- 
tion in Frontier history. 


Students of Frontier commerce will be 
especially grateful for J. George John- 
ston’s contribution covering the early days 
of Fort Erie as a shipping point to the 
West via the lakes. There was a time 
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when the village clustered about the old 
Fort was more important as a lake port 
than was the village of Buffalo. It was 
there that Robert Hamilton, founder of 
Queenston, Ontario, had his warehouses 
for Western trade. 


The subject of transportation is not 
limited to the lakes. It also includes the 
Welland Canal, the railroads, the old river 
ferry boats, the bridges, and the new 
super-highways. The piece on the old 
Welland Canal was done by our old and 
always interesting friend, Dr. Louis Blake 
Duff. Those interested in the history of 
the Peace Bridge will be delighted with 
Alonzo C. Mather’s elaborate plans for 
an ornate bridge that were presented 40 
years before the present bridge was opened 
in 1927. An excellent drawing shows 
Mather’s plan in detail. 


The late Albert E. Ray contributed an 
absorbing article on the taverns in the 
Fort Erie community. Of course, no his- 
tory of Fort Erie would be complete with- 
out a story of its famed race track now 
rounding out its 60th year of pleasure for 
the lucky ones and pain for the losers. 
Mrs. Marjorie Freeman Campbell penned 
this piece with skill and a fine sense of 
what people might wish to know about 
this famous institution. 


Students of the Mackenzie Rebellion 
(Patriots’ War) and the abortive Fenian 
Raid will be delighted by Lillian C. Gray’s 
article on the former and John W. Mur- 
phy’s solid contribution on the latter. 


The 58-page book is also filled with a 
variety of historical oddments as_ they 
relate to the West end of the Peace Bridge. 
It is all good stuff and quite worthy of 
the files of any historian of the Niagara 
Frontier. 


The writer is sorry to admit that, to 
date, he has not seen an American project 
of similar type that would match this 
well-planned and very meaty publication. 


Lockport 
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The Issue’s Authors 


CHARLES G. BLAINE is a member of the 
law firm of Kenefick, Letchworth, Baldy, 
Phillips & Emblidge. He writes: “My 
interest in the Great Lakes stems from an 
interest in the sea which I have had since 
my early boyhood around Cape Cod. The 
only thing I do not like about the lakes is 
the fresh water, but their history is just 
as fascinating as that of the seas.” 


DR. WILLIAM CHAZANOF holds degrees 
from the Albany State College for Teach- 
ers and Columbia as well as the doctorate 
of Syracuse University, where he presented 
his dissertation, “The Political Influence 
of Joseph Ellicott in Western New York, 
1800-1821.” He is now in his tenth year 
of teaching at the Fredonia State College 
for Teachers and has contributed articles 
on New York State history to various pub- 
lications. We plan to present a number 
of excerpts from his dissertation in 
NIAGARA FRONTIER. 


MR. THOMAS H. Mc KaiG (“Let’s Look 
at Buffalo’s Architecture!”’) writes: “Prob- 
ably long before you reach the end of my 
article you will wonder who this is that 
has the colossal audacity to criticize so 
freely the work of these master builders of 
former days. In the first place, they are 
not the author’s criticisms, but rather the 
recording of several generations of capable 
critics within the architectural profession. 
The author is a graduate architect and a 
graduate engineer, who for over forty years 
has been designing the skeletons of some 
of these structures — whose first job after 
college was in the office of Esenwein & 
Johnson — and one who has listened with 
interest to professional comments and criti- 
cisms through the years. Lest you wonder 
that little is said of buildings of the past 
twenty years, they have been omitted be- 
cause sometimes it is difficult to separate 
barest criticism and comment from profes- 
sional jealousies or dislike of the designer.” 
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